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INTRODUCTION. 


To the HonouUraBLE 


PHILIP YORKE 


N. the courſe of that friendſhip, 
Ss 25 which you have for ſeveral years 
honoured me with, our converſa- 
ſiion has frequently turned upon the 
biet N antient and modern Hiſtory, which 
you are maſter of to a degree of accuracy, unuſual 


in an age ſo little advanced, and in a rank and fortune 
attended with ſo many temptations and avocations. 


And indeed what ſtudy, next to that of the great 


and unalterable principles of Morality and Reli- 


gion, the baſis of all ſound judgment and right 
conduct, is more ſuitable than this to the higher 
ſtations of life? It has at once the particular 
advantage of being the beſt qualification for public 


bulinels, and the more general one of openly 
as; 4 
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and enlarging the mind by a thorough knowledge 


of mankind in all their ſituations, mazes, and 
receſſes, ſuperior to the imaginary theories of 
mere philoſophers, and exempt from the incon- 


veniencies, which accompany real practice, and 


perſonal experience. 


But, uſeful and important as Hiftory is, we 


find our reſearches into it equally laborious, when 
truth, the ſoul of it, and the only foundation of 
ſolid inſtruction, is, as it ought ever to be, the 
main object of our purſuit. Ignorance, preju- 
dice, envy, flattery, a falſe eloquence, and a 


falſe love of the marvellous, have at all times 


concurred in the miſrepreſentation of facts; the 
re-adjuſtment of which demands the united 
efforts of induſtry, ſagacity, a modeſt and well- 
governed ſcepticiſm, and a firm ſpirit of candour 


and impartiality. Genius and abilities in the hiſto- 


rian are abſolutely neceſſary to the perfection of 
his work; but the indiſpenſable requiſite is the 
choice of proper materials, without. which the 


greateſt art cannot raiſe a ſuperſtructure of real 


uſe and duration. This is the grand article, in 
which the generality of this claſs of writers are 
abſolutely deficient ; the lower fort contenting 
themſelves with a ſervile tranſcript of ſuperficial 
and unintereſting chronicles, mingled with the 
current libels and panegyrics of the times ; while 
thoſe of greater vivacity, or petulance, hazard 


their groundleſs conjectures and opinions of the 
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INTRODUCPIOO N. 
views and characters of perſons, from whom they 
are at too great a diſtance of ſituation or time, to 
be able to form any juſt notions of either. | 

The French nation boaſts a ſpecies: of hiſtory. 
under the title of Memoirs, of which we have 
few examples in our language : and ſome of 
their greateſt men have either drawn up them- 
ſelves, or furniſhed materials for accounts of af- 
fairs, which have paſſed within their own know- 
ledge. But theſe, though highly uſeful in many 
reſpects, are in others too juſtly liable to the ſuſpi- 
cion of a biaſs, which the writers may be ſuppo- 
ſed to have lain under, in favour of themſelves, 
their friends, and their party. And we till want 
| ſome better foundation for our JO of 5 
events and characters. 

Theſe conſiderations led you, as well as my- 
ſelf, very early to ſearch into the only true and 
unerring ſources of hiſtory, the original letters 
and papers of thoſe eminent men, who were the 
principal actors in the adminiſtration of affairs. 
In theſe facts are repreſented in the moſt artleſs 
and undiſguiſed manner, and in the order, in 
which they happened; and the ſecret ſprings, 
cauſes, and motives, which produced them, are 
opened to view. The illuſtrious Lord Bacon, in 
the nobleſt of his performances (a), ſtiles them ad 
Biſtoriam pretigſiſima ſupellex. And his ſucceſſor 
Biſhop Williams obſerves (b), with great force and 


la) De augmentis Scientiar. L. II c. 12. (3) Letter 
to Lord Bacon, 31 December 1625. Lord Bacew's Works, 


Vol. IV. 5 738. edit. Lond. 1741. fol. 
A 2 | pro- 
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_ propriety, that our hiſtorians borrow as much 
from the affections and phantaſies of the writers, 
« as from the truth; and are, for the moſt part 
e of them, built altogether upon unwritten rela- 
e tions and traditions :** but that ©* letters written 
* 2 re natd, and bearing a ſynchronifm and equa- 
« lity of time cum rebus geſtis, have no other 
fault, than that, which was imputed to Virgil, 


tc nibil peccat, niſi quod nibil peccet: They ſpeak. 


«* the truth too plainly, and caſt too glaring 3 
light r that age, wherein they were or are 
« Written. 

The Antients, it muſt be owned, were 8 


to themſelves, in not making uſe of ſuch autho- 


rities; and to us, in not tranſmitting them down 
to poſterity. This defect, which is but ill com- 
penſated by the elegance and ſpirit of the ficti- 
tious ſpeeches, with which their hiſtories abound, 
is the more to be regretted, ſince we ſee to what 
excellent purpoſes the collection of Ciceros Letters 
has been applied by our learned friend Dr. Middle- 
ton, who has, by means of them, illuſtrated one 
conſiderable period of the Roman hiſtory in a man- 
ner, which does honour to our age and country, 
And what light might not have been thrown, by 


ſuch a ſeries : of Demoſthenes? $ Epiſtles, upon, the 


biſtory of Greece during the reign of Pbilip of 
Macedon, the invader of its liberties ; when even 


his . a ſpecies of writing, that affords leſs 
variety 
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variety of facts, and more grounds of ſuſpicion 


with regard to the truth of them, have, in the 
hands of Tourreil and Olivier (c), been highly 
ſubſervient to the unfolding of the character and 
eonduct of that wiſe, but ambitious Prince? 
Father Paul's Hiſtory of the Council of Trent 
is the firſt inſtance of a work of this kind, drawn 


from original evidence; which has ſupported it 


againſt all the arts and eloquence of Cardinal Pal. 
lavacini: and Time, which uſually leſſens the cre- 


dit of other hiſtories, has added new authority 


to this by every diſcovery, which has been ſince 
made relating to the ſubject of it. The per- 
formance of this great and good man has ſerved 


for an example to Lord Herbert (whoſe Life of 


King Henry VIII. is chiefly form'd from our re- 
cords;) as likewiſe to Burnet, PEnfant, and 


Brandt; and taught the world to expect of ſubſe- 
quent hiſtorians a weightier atteſtation, than their 
own aſſertions, or the popular traditions of the 


times when they wrote. Thuanus's hiſtory de- 
ſerves the character, which Thucydides gives to his 
own, of Kk i de, a Work for Eternity; and 


will be immortal, from his infinite pains in inform- 
ing himſelf of the truth, by a correſpondence 
with perſons of all parties, and all countries, and 
his unbiaſſed candour in relating it. Nor could 


the prejudices of the religion, in which he was 


(e) Hiftoire de Philippe de Macedoine : par M. Olivier, de 
N des Belles Lettres de Marſeille. Paris 1740. 8vo. 
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educated, prevail on him to Juſtify, extenuate, 


or conceal, what was pretended to be done for 
its intereſt, in violation of juſtice or humanity 


nor the ſolicitations or reſentments of King 
James I. induce him to alter or ſoften the charac- 


ter of his Royal Mother, when once he had fatiſ- 
fied himſelf about it by a full inquiry among the 
moſt impartial witneſſes. But Yarillas and Maim- 
Bourg, once the delight of thoſe, who read only 


for amuſement, have, upon a due examination, 


ſunk into neglect and oblivion ; the former pre- 
tending to anecdotes from inviſible manuſcripts, 
in order to give a ſanction to his own improbable 
fictions; and the latter being equally wanting in 
diligence and ſincerity, though he ſaw. the uſe of 
State-letters, and, in one memorable inſtance (d), 
has deſtroyed the credit of Davila's elaborate ac: 


count of a converſation between Henry III. of 


France and Cardinal Moraſini, the Pope's Legate, 
immediately after the aſſaſſination of the Duke of 
Guiſe at Blois, by ſhewihg- from the Legate's 
own letters, that he could not procure any audience 
of that King till three days after. Monſr. de Vol. 
taire's Life of Charles XII. of Sweden will ſoon 
be upon the ſame foot with Quintus Curtius, and 
only be read, like his Henriade, for the vigour 
of its ſtyle, and the force and beauty of imagina- 
tion, which animate it; while the truth of his 
Hero's character and actions will be ſought in the 


(4) Hiſt, de la Ligue, L. III. 


more 
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more languid, but more exact narration- of Mr. 


Neordberg (e). The ſame will, in all probability, 
be the fate of another French writer, Father Daniel, 
admired for his genius, but too indolent for an 
hiſtorian, who declares the ſtudy of State-papers 


to be a taſk of more fatigue than uſe *; and being 


ſhewn, in the Royal library at Paris, a vaſt col- 


lection of original manuſcripts relating to the 
hiſtory of France from the reign of Lewis Xl. ſpent- 


a ſingle hour in turning over the volumes, and then 
declared, that he was fully ſatisfied; intimating to 
Father Tournemine, that he did not want thoſe 
old papers, paperaſſes, for his hiſtory (); which 
is indeed, what might be expected from ſuch a 


hand, a mere compulation from the moſt trivial 
books, in a more elegant ſtyle, and a more regu- 


lar method. 
The correcter and more extenſive plans, * 


have been formed of modern hiſtory, have occa- 


ſioned the bringing to light the treaſures of the 


cabinets of ſeveral eminent Stateſmen. And while 


France has favoured the world with the letters of 
q Oſſat, Feannin, d' Eſtrades, &c. and Holland 


with thoſe of de Mut; our nation has produced 


£8) Chaplain to Charles XII. His Work was firſt publiſhed | 


in Savedi/h, and fince in French in 4 Volumes 4to. 

* Hiſt. de France, Pref. p. LII. edit. Paris 1729. 4to. | 
. CF) Langlet de Freſnoy, Supplement de la Methode pour 
| Etudier Hiſtoire, Catal. des Hiſtor. p. 1 nt edit. Paris 1740. 
4to. & de PUſage des Romans, Tom. I. p. 110. edit. Aufl. 
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thoſe of Throckmorton, Smith, Walfingbam, 


Burghley, the Sidneys, Winwood, Roe, Thurloe,- 


Ormonde, Orrery, T emple, &c. From theſe, and 
what elſe may be hoped for of the ſame kind, 

the hiſtory of our country will ſoon be raiſed to a 
degree of perfection, which may excite the emu- 
lation of our neighbours, if a genius equal to fuch 


a tafk will condeſcend to reduce e ap ma⸗ 


terials into a proper form. 
To contribute in ſome meafure to fo noble a 


deſign, at leaſt by ſupplying new materials, I un- 


dertook the following work ; in which I have en- 
deavoured to apply the unpubliſhed State-papers 
of ſome great men to the illuſtration of feveral 
points of our hiſtory, which have not yet been 
deſcribed in their due proportions. At the ſame 
time I ſhall have an opportunity of doing juſtice 


to the characters and merits of thoſe men, who, 


tho* they ſerved their country with equal fidelity 
and abilities, do not make fo conſpicuous a figure in 
our annals, as others of a more turbulent diſpoſi- 
tion, whoſe ambition, hike the public calamities of 
peſtilence and war, not only employed the atten- 


tion, and cauſed the miſery, of their own times, 


but has left laſting marks of its fatal effects, for 
the chief theme of hiſtorians, and a warning; in- 


ſtead of example, to poſterity. And, upon this 


occaſion, it will be but equitable to the memory 


of one of the meaneſt of our Princes, to obſerve, 
that the Miniſters employed by King James I. in 


foreign 
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fareign negotiations were generally men eminent 
for their talents in that kind. But his misfortune 


was, that their advice was ſeldom” aſked, and 
ſcarce ever followed by him; his conduct being 
intirely governed by the paſſions and intereſts of 
his favourites, or his own ne and arbitrary 
principles. 

In order to give you a juſt view of the preſent 
work, it will be proper to inſert here ſome account 


of the perſons, whoſe papers have furniſned me 
with the materials. | 


Sir Thomas Edmondes was ade of a good 
family, different branches of which ſettled in 
ſeveral counties: but the books in the Heralds 


office are fo defective in his pedigree (g), that it 


is not to be traced higher than his grandfather 
Henry Edmondes, of New Sarum in the county of 
Wilts, Gent. who, by his wife Julian, daughter 
of William Brandon, of the ſame county, had iſſue 
Laurence his eldeſt ſon; and heir; Henry, his ſe- 
cond ſon ; and Thomas, his third ſon ; and three 
daughters; Julian, married to Thomas Codemore; 


_ Olyfe,. married to Alexander Good; and Fane, 


married to John Vanner. Thomas Edmondes, the 


_ youngeſt fon of Henry above-mentioned, was cuſ- 


tomer of the port of Plymouth and Foye in Devon- 


(g ) Wood, Athen. Oxon. Vol. T. col. 472. 2d edit. is ex- 
——_ erroneous in his account of our Sir Thomas Edmonder, 
whom he ſuppoſes to have been brother to Sir Clement Ed- 
monies, the tranſlator of Cæſars Commentaries, and ſon of Sir 


Thomas * Comptroller of the * s Houſhotd. 
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Hire, and married Joan daughter of Anthony Da- 
laber of Sherborn in Dorſeiſpire, Eſq; and by her 


had five ſons, Sylveſter, William, John“, Arthur, 
and Thomas. This Thomas, afterwards Sir Thomas, 


was born before the year 1564, being mentioned 
in the viſitation-book of William Harvey, Claren- 
tius, of that year. In what ſchool or univerſity 


he was educated, does not appear; but he was 
introduced into public buſineſs under that expe- 
rienced Stateſman, Sir Francis Wial/ſingham, Se- 
cretary of State to Queen Elizabeth; and by that 
Queen, who was remarkable for her judgment in 
the choice of men, was employed as her agent to 


King Henry IV. of France, in which poſt he con- 


tinued till June 1599, without any other reward 
than the office of Secretary to her Majeſty for 


the French tongue, of which he had a grant in 
May 1596. In December 1599 he was ſent by 


the Queen to the Archduke Albert about a treaty 


of peace; as he was again in March following 


upon the ſame buſineſs. In May 1600 he was 


one of the Commiſſioners in the treaty of Bou- 


logne; and after his return was appointed one of 
the Clerks of the Council; and in June 1601 was 


ſent again to France. When King James I. came 
to the Crown of Englaud, he was knighted; and 


in April 1605. ſent Embaſſador to the Archduke 


Fe died unmarried at the houſe of Sir Thomas Stukeley, 
on St. Peter's-hill, London, 25 June 1635, and was interred 
in the Church of Sz. Peter's, Funeral Certificates in the 
Heralds Office, | g 
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at Bruſſels, where he reſided till about. the end 
of Auguſt 1609; and, in May 1610, went in the 


ſame employment to the Court of France, where 


he continued many years. His long experience, 
and important ſervices, .gave him a juſt claim to 
the poſt of Secretary of State; but he was not 


able to procure it, for reaſons perhaps, which 


did him honour under fo weak and corrupt an ad- 
miniſtration, as that of King James I.'s favour- 
ites, But at laſt, in December 1616, he was made 
Comptroller of the Houſhold to his Ma- 
jeſty, and, in January 1617-18, advanced to 


4 be Treaſurer of the Houſhold ; which poſt he 
| held till his death. He had been choſen into 


the Houſe of Commons in the beginning of that 
King's reign ; but his employments abroad pre- 


vented him from attending there till his return 


home, when we find his name among the princi- 


| pal ſpeakers in the Journals of that Houſe. In 


the firſt Parliament of King Charles I. which 
met June 18th 1625, he ſat as member for the 
Univerſity of Oxford (f); for which he was like- 
wiſe ret irned in the next Parliament, which met 
at Weſtminſter on the 26th of February followings 


i but his election being declared void (g), he was 


elected afterwards for another place. In September 
1629 he was ſent Embaſſador to the French Court, 
to receive Lewis XIIIth's oath for the performance 
of the treaty lately ſigned, by the mediation of the 


(7) Weed, Hiſtor. & Antiq. Univerſit. Oxon. L. II. p. 443. 
(g) Journals of the Houſe of Commons, Vol. I. p. 837. 
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Republic of Venice, between the two Crowns; 
and with this honourable: Commiſſion he con- 
cluded all his foreign employments. In June 
1635 he was ſeized with the palſy in one of his 
hands; but, by proper revulſions, he recovered 
of it (Y); and ſurvived ſeveral years, dying Sep- 
tember 20th 1639 (i). He married Magdalene, 


one of the daughters and coheirs of Sir John 


Wed, Knight, Clerk of the Signet (&); and, by 
this Lady, who died at Paris the 31ſt of December 
1614, with a character amiable and exemplary in 
all reſpects, he had one ſon, Henry, born in 1600; 


but whoſe death, in September 1633, was no loſs 


to his father, as he was ſunk into the moſt inve- 


terate and incorrigible habit of drunkenneſs (1). 


He had likewiſe three daughters, I. Iſabella, born 


Foe 


at Bruſſels in November 1607, who had her name 


from the Archducheſs her Godmother (m), and 
was married about March 1624-5, to Henry 
Lord De la War (u) II. Mary, married to Ro- 
bert Mildmay, Eſq; by whom ſhe had Benjamin 
Lord Fitzwalter, father of the preſent Earl Fitz- 
walter (o): III. Louiſa, born at Paris in 1611, 
and baptized on the 1 5th of September, Lewis XIII. 


| (4) Letters and Diſpatches of Thomas Earl of 8:54fforde, 


Vol. I. p. 435. (i) Peck's Deſiderata Curioſa, Vol. II. 
L. XIV p. 18. Word, Athen. Oxon. Vol. I. col. 472. 
ſays, that he died in November. (4) He died September 
gth, 1610. (7) Strafforde's letters, Vol. I. p. 463. (#) Sit 
Tho. Edmondes's MS. State-Papers, Vol. IV. [) Lord. 


Cureau to Sit Tho. Roe, 25th of March 1625. Roe's Ne- 


propre with the Grand Signor, p. 371- (o) Collins's 
eerage of England, Vol. III. p. 232. 2d edit, . 
. ſtand- 
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ftanding Godfather, and the Queen Regent God- 
mother, by their proxies the Prineeſs of Orange 
and the Duke of Bouillon“. In March 1635-6 
ſhe married clatideſtinely one of her father's 
genteeler ſervants (p). Sir Thomas had with 
his wife the Manor of Albins in the pariſhes of 
Stapleford-Abbot and Naveſtoke in Eſſex, where 
Inigo Fonts built for him a Manſion-houſe, de- 
lightfully ſituated in a park, now the ſeat of Sir 


John Abdy, Baronet (4). 


Sir Thomas Edmondes was a man of uncom- 
Son ſagacity, and indefatigable induſtry, in his 


employments abroad; always attentive to the 


motions of the Courts, where he reſided, and 
punctual and exact in reporting them to his 
own: Of a firm and unſhaken reſolution in 
the diſeharge of his duty, beyond the influence 
of terror, flattery, or corruption. The French 
Court, in particular, dreaded his experience and 


abilities, and would gladly have removed ſo intel- 


ligent and ſevere an obſerver from his ſtation 
amongſt them: And the Papiſb and Spaniſh patty 
there could ſcarce diſguiſe their hatred of fo zealous 
a ſupporter of the Proteſtant intereſt in that King- 
dom. His ſtyle is clear, ſtrong, and maſculine, 
and entirely free from the pedantry and puerili- 


ties, which infected the moſt applauded writers of 
that age, Lord Bacon, Sir Henry Wotton, Dr. | 


4 Journal de Regne de Henry IV. Roi de France, 
Pierre de I' Etoile, Tom. IV. p. 225, 226. edit. de la Haye, 
1741. (p) Strafforde's Letters, Vol. I. p. 523: ( Fi- 
ys and Antiquities of Lex, p. 43, 44, 
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vi INTRODUCTION. 


Donne, &c. His letters and papers, which com- 


poſe twelve volumes in folio, were once in the ca- 
binet of Secretary Thurloe, and afterwards in that 


of the Lord Chancellor Somers. And it is obſervable, 


that thoſe two great men, whoſe natural talents 
for the adminiſtration of affairs were ſuperior to 


thoſe of moſt others, thought the ſtudy of ſuch 
collections of the higheſt uſe to themſelves; and 
that the experience of their predeceſſors was a 
conſiderable improvement of their own. 
Sir GEORGE CARE W, whoſe admirable Re- 
lation of the State of France is a model, upon 


which Embaſſadors may form and digeſt their 
notions and repreſentations, and for the com- 


munication of which the public, as well as my- 
ſelf, are highly obliged to you, was a native of 
Cornwall, and of the antient family of Zaft- An. 
thony ; being younger brother * of RichardCarew, 
Eſq; author of the Survey of Cornwall, and ſe- 


cond. ſonof Thomas Carew(a) of Eaſt Anthony, Eſq; 
by Elizabeth Edgecombe, daughter of Richard Edge- 


combe, of Edgecombe in Cornwall, Eſq; He was edu-- 


Mood, Athen. Oxon. Vol. I. col. 452. by miſtake ſays. 


uncle. (a) This Thomas Carew was ſon and heir of Sir 


Wyn-:nd Carew,of Eaft- Anthony, Knight, by Martha, daugh- 


ter of Edmund, and fiſter of Sir Anthony Denny, Knight. N 

Sir Mymond was ſon and heir of John Carew, the ſon and 
heir of Alexanden Carew, of Eaſt- Anthony, Eſq; third ſon of 
Nicholas Baron Carew, who lived in the reign of Henry VT. 


Vifitation-book of Devon and Cornwal, taken in the year 
1620, by Sir Henry St. George, Richmond, and Sampſon Len- 


_ ward, Bluemantle, fol. 27. and Funeral Certificates in the 


Heralds Office, fol, 22. | 
cated 


* 
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U 4 4 

a- cated in the Univerſity of Oxfard, and afterwards 

at ſtudied the Law in the Iuus , Caurt; then tra- 

e, velled into foreign countries; and, at his return, 

ts was called to the Bar, and appointed Secretary 

0 to Sir Chriſtopber Hatton, Lord Chancellor of 

h England, and to the Lord-Keepers: Puckering: 

d and Egerton, by the ſpecial recommendation of 

4 Queen Elizabeth herſelf, who gave him a Pro- 
thonotariſhip in the Chancery, and knighted him 

Ra (r); and, in 1597, ſent him Embaſſador to the 

- King of Poland (), he being at that time a Ma- 

ir ſter in Chancery (4). In the latter end of the 

11 year 1605 he was appointed Embaſſador to the 

As Court of France, where he continued till 1609. 

f During his reſidence there he was looked upon 5 

oh bythe French Miniſters, as not well- affected to 

| their nation, and more attached to the Spaniſh: 

, intereſt (v). But whether they had ſufficient 

8 grounda«˖s for this opinion, it is not eaſy to diſco- 

5 ver at ſuch a diſtance of time; and it is highly 1 

2 probable, that their diſguſt to him might ariſe - 

| from their not finding him very tractable in ſome 

+ points of his Negotiation, and particularly in 

. the demand of the debts due to the King his 

3 a Maſter (09. But, whatever his political princi- 

4 | ples might be, it is certain, thar he ſought the 

4 converſation. of men of lettets, and became ac; 

r (. Carew's' Survey of cu,, fol. 61. and "Wood, 

ſy: Athen. Oxon, Vol: I. col: 530. 614 *(s) Camden's Elix. 

E p. 695, 696. edit. Lugd. Batau. 1625. (t) Weed, 
ubi ſupr. (©) Lettres d' Henry IV. Roi de France, & de 

| Meſſ. de Villeroy & de Puiſieux, a Monſr. Antoine le Fevre . 


de la Boderie, Embaſſadeur de France en Angleterre, Tom. J. 

p. 144. & 224. edit. Amfterd. 1733. in 8 o. (e Ibidem, 
Tom. I. p. 119. 126. 137, 138. 154, &c. 

n a 1 quainted, 
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quainted with 'T buanus, to whom he communi- 


cated an account of the tranſactions in Poland, 


while he was employed there, which that admi-- 
rable Hiſtorian made uſe of in his CXXI. Bock, 
and ſent a preſent to him of his Hiſtory, which 
Sir George acknowledged in a Latin letter, dated 
at London the 23d of October 1612 (x). After his 


return from France he was advanced to the im- 


portant poſt of Maſter of the Court of Wards; but 


he did not long enjoy it; for Thuanus, in a letter to 


Camden, written about Eaſter 1613 (, laments 


his death as a very unfortunate event to himſelf; 
for he conſidered Sir George's friendſhip, not on- 


ly as an ornament to him, but likewiſe of no 
ſmall uſe in his work, as well as of the greateſt 
weight in removing the calumnies and miſre- 


preſentations, which might be raiſed of him in 


the Court of England. He married 7 bm, 
daughter of Sir Francis Godolphin, great grand- 


father of the Lord Treaſurer Godolphin, by whom 
he had two ſons, Francis and Richard. Francis, 
the elder, was created Knight of the Bath, at the 


Coronation of King Charles I. and attended the 


Earl of Denbigh to the relief of Rochelle, where 


he got great reputation by his courage and conduct; 


but, falling fick at ſea in his return from thence, 
died in the Je of Wight, June 4th 1628, at the 


age of twenty-ſeven ; as Richard, the younger 
ſon, died about that of ſeventeen. Of the three 


(x) Thuani Hiſtor. edit. Bucklcii, Vol. VII. De Thuani | 


Hiſtoriæ apud Jacobum I. Regem ſucceſſu, p. 26. y) G. 
Camdeni & illuſtrium Virorum ad G. Camdenum epiſtol. 


1939. 


dau ghters, 
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daughters, Aune was married to Giles Rawlins, 
Gentleman; but Sophia, the ſecond, and Wk: the 


youngeſt, died unmarried (z * 


AnTrony Bacon, Eſq; whoſe papers wala 
been alſo of great ſervice to me in this. work, 


and of which there are ſeveral volumes in the 
Lambeth library, beſides that in my poſſeſſion, 
3 ſon of Sir Nicbolas Bacon, Knight, Lord- 
of the Great Seal of England in the reiga 
| of Queen Elizabeth, by his ſecond wife, Am, 
one of the daughters of Sir Anthony Cook, a La- 

dy eminent 7 her skill in the Latin and Greek 
languages; as was likewiſe her ſiſter Mildred (a), 
the ſecond wife of the Lord Treaſurer Burgbley. - 
He was elder brother of the whole blood to Sir 
Francis Bacon, Lord High Chancellor, to whom 
he was thought equal in parts, though inferior in 


| the acquiſitions of learning and knowledge *. He 


travelled early into foreign countries; for he was 
at Paris in the beginning of the year 1580 (6), 
and at Geneva in 1581, where he was acquainted 
with the celebrated Theodore Beza, who ſpeaks 
of him in very high terms of admiration, in a let- 
ter to the Lord Treaſurer in December that year 
(e). It appears likewiſe, from his papers, that 
he was at Bourdeaux, and Montauban, and in 
other parts of France, in the years 1584 and 
1586. Upon his return to England, about Janu- 


(z) Funeral Certificates, ubi ſupra. (a) Buchanan has 
an Epigram L. III. ad Antonium Cocum Equitem Anglum, 
& filias doctiſſimas. Dr. Rawley's Life of Lord Bacon. 
(5) This appears from his MS. Papers in the Lambeth Li- 
brary. (c) Strype's Annals of the Reformation, Vol. III. 


Append. No. XIL. p. 21. | 
$23 | ary 
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in the poſſeſſion of the Right Hon. Lord the Grimſtone. 


xx INTRODUCTION. 1 


ary 1589-90, he held a correſpondence by letters 


in different countries; by which he received the 


earlieſt accounts of what paſſed there. And tho” 


the Lord Treaſurer was his uncle, and Sir Robert 


Cecil, Secretary of State, his couſin-german, yet 


he attached himſelf chiefly to Robert Devereux, 
Earl of Eſſex, who, by his means, carried on a 
correſpondence with the King of Scots, of which 
there are ſufficient evidences among Mr. Bacon's 
manuſcripts in my hands. But his death hap; 
pening before that King's acceſſion to the Throne 
of England, and probably in the latter end of the 
year 1599 (c), deprived him of. the reward, which 
he might have expected for he good, faithful, 
and arceptable ſervice, which his Majeſty acknow- 


ledged to have received from him, in the grant 
of a penſion of ſixty pounds per Annum to his 


brother, Sir Francis Bacon (d), who had remind- 
ed that King, in 1603, of the infinite devotion, 
and inceſſant endeavours (beyond the: ftrength of 
his body, and the nature of the times) which had, 


fays he, appeared in my good brother, Mr. An- 
thony Bacon, towards your Majeſty s ſervice. 


He was extremely well skilled in all the polite 
arts, and particularly in that of Painting ; ſeveral 
excellent performances of his, in the Flemiſh ſtyle, 
being ſtill preſerved at his ſeat at Gorbambury , 
near St. Albans in Hertfordſhire ; an eſtate, which 
had been ſcttled upon him by his father, and de- 


(s) I find no letters to him dated later than Aug. 27th that 
year. (4) Rymer's Fœdera, Vol. XVI. p. 597. + Now 


ſcended 


ſce 
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ſcended, upon his death without ifſue, to os bro- 
ther, Sir Francis Bacon g. 

But the ſincerity 5 in hiftary. cb me 
not to conceal a fact, which by no means does 
honour to Mr. Bacon s memory, being incon- 
ſiſtent with the ſtrict friendſhip between the Earl 
of Eſſex and him, the great obligations, which 
he had to his Lordſhip, and even the bonds of 
that common faith, which bind men in general 
to each other. The ſtory | is related by Sir Henry 
Wotton, who was likely to know the truth of: it, 

having been himſelf Secretary to the Earl in 
two of. his voyages to ſea, and i in his laſt employ- 
ment in Ireland; for which reaſon he left Eng- 
land privately, when his Lordſhip was firſt appre- 
hended, and never returned thither during Queen 
Elizabeth's life (e). Sir Henry tells us (V, that the 
Earl had accommodated. Mr. Bacon, who was 
lame, with a part of his houſe, and aſſigned to 
him a noble entertainment: But that, as all the 
Earl's intelligences with Scotland paſſed through 
this Gentleman's hands, he, being of a provident 
nature, contrary to the temper of his brother 
Sir Francis, and well knowing the advantage of 
a dangerous ſecret, would many times cunningly 
let fall ſome words, as if he could amend his for- 
tunes under the Cecils, to whom he was ſo nearly 
related, and who had made (as he was not un- 
willing ſhould be believed) ſome great offers to 


Dr. Raauley's Life of Lord Bacon. Sir Henry Chauncys 
Antiquities of Hertford/bire, p. 464. and Salmon's Hills 


of Hertfordhire, p. 83. (e) Jaac Walton's Life of Sir 
Henry Witton. © 0 5 Kean n 11 168, 


I 1600 3d edit. 


gain 


„ 

gain him. This he once or twice preſſed ſo far, 
and with ſuch ſigns of diſcontentment, to the 
Lord Henry Howard, afterwards Earl of Nor- 
thampton, who was of the party, and ſtood him- 
ſelf in much umbrage with the Queen, that his 
Lordſhip went immediately to the Earl of Eſſex, 
with whom he was commonly prime admiſſionts, 
by his bedſide ig the morning; and told him, 
that, unleſs Mr.” Bacon were preſently ſatisfied 
with ſome round ſum, all would be diſcovered. 
This took the Earl at that time ill provided (as 
indeed his coffers were often low ;) fo that he 
was obliged ſuddenly to give Mr. Bacon Efſex- 
houſe, which the old Lady Walſingbam, mother 
to the Counteſs of Eſſex, afterwards diſengaged 


out of her own fortune, by advancing two thou-. 
fand five hundred pounds. And, before this, 


Mr. Bacon had procured fifteen hundred pounds 
by the ſame artiſice. So as we may rate, adds 
Sir Henry Wotton, this one ſecret, as it was 
&« finely carried, at four thouſand pounds in pre- 
* ſent money, beſides at leaſt one thouſand pounds 
<« of annual penſion to a private and bed-rid 
« Gentleman. What would he have gotten, if 
< he could have gone about his own buſineſs? 
Alfter ſuch a view of the perſons, the ſubſtance 

of whoſe papers (together with the entire diſcourſe 
of Sir George Carew,) I now exhibit to the public, 
digeſted into a ſeries of hiſtory, it would be ſuper- 
fluous to inſiſt on the uſe of theſe papers any fur- 
ther, than by remarking ſome of the chief points 
contained in them : And theſe are, a particular 

| qeral of the Negotiations between Queen Eliza. 
| beth 
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Beth and Henry IV. of France; and of the great 
aſſiſtance, which he, as well as the States General; 
received from her Majeſty : The Earl of E/ſex's 
courſe of ſecret intelligence in France by means 
of the famous Antonio Perez, who had been Se- 
_ cretary of State to Philip II. of Spain; and his 
Lordſhip's conſtant oppoſition to any treaty with 
Spain: The ſteps taken by the King of France 
towards a peace with that Kingdom : Secretary 
Cecil's and Mr. Herbert's Embaſly to France, to di- 
vert that King from concluding the treaty of Yer- 
vins, without Queen Elizabeth, and the States Ge- 
neral: The Negotiations ſubſequent to that trea- 
ty, for a peace between England, the States Gene- 
ral, and Spain, which proved ineffectual during 
that Queen's life: The attention of her Majeſty, 
and her Miniſters, to the intrigues of the King 
of Scots with foreign Princes: Remarkable cir- 
| eumſtances attending the Queen's death: The 
prevalence of the Spaniſh intereſt in the Court of 
England after King James I.“ s acceſſion to the 
Crown : The characters of the principal Miniſters 
of the Courts of France and Bruſſels : The prac- 
tices of the Feſuits, and Exglifh fugitives in Flan- 
ders, for bringing over the Exgliſb Regiment, in 
the Archduke's ſervice there, to ſecond the exe- 
cution of the Gunpowder-plot ; with ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances, hitherto unknown, ſhewing the rea- 
lity and extent of that plot: The conduct of the 
Engliſh Commiſſioners in the treaty for the truce” 
between Spain and the United Provinces in 1609; 
with Prince Maurice's endeavours to break off that 
treaty : Remarks relating to the murder of Hey. 
e 5 


= 


xiv INTRODUCTION. 
y IV. of France: The ſtate. of affairs in that 


| Kingdom during the minority of Lewis XIII. 


The factions in that Court: The deſigns of the 
Princes of the Blood, and the heads of the Pro- 


teſtant party, to remove Secretary Villeroy, and 


other Miniſters, who were devoted to Spain: 
The countenance, which King James I. gave to 
thoſe defigns; his intrigues with the Princes; 
and his frequent interpoſitions in the domeſtic 
quarrels of France: The attention, which Prince 
Henry gave to foreign affairs: His zeal for the 
Proteſtant intereſt; and his ſpirit and vivacity, 
which gave umbrage to his father, and his favour- 
ite, Carr Viſcount Rocheſter : The factions, which 
diſtracted the Engliſh Court under that favourite, 


and his ſucceſſor Villiers Earl of Buckingham : 
The diſtreſſed ſituation of the Nation under their 


adminiſtration, confeſſed even by ſome of the 


great men then in employment : And the cha- 


racters of ſome of thoſe great men. 
Theſe topics of Hiſtory, illuſtrated from ſuch 


inconteſtable authorities, are, I perſuade myſelf, 
of ſufficient importance for the public notice. Nor 


will, perhaps, the prefent method of inſerting on- 


ly the moſt remarkable letters, with extracts of 


the reſt, and connecting them with the general 
Hiſtory of thoſe times, be diſreliſned by the ma- 
Jority of readers, who have neither leiſure nor 
patience to peruſe the intire collections them- 
ſelves. And I could wiſh, Sir, that my ſhare in 
this work were conſiderable enough to deſerve 
your approbation, and be a laſting mark of = 
ſincereſt gratitude and eſteem. _. 
Aug. 4th 1748. 2 AN 


pt 


HISTORICAL VIEW 


OF THR 


NEGOTIATIONS 
Between the Counts of 


| England France,and Bruſſels, 


From the Year "LIM to ay 


E lan 3 Bass, e Mr. 
Edmondes was appointed Agent in 
France for Queen Elizabeth, will 
S . 5 be beſt underſtood, by looking as 
far back, as the Death of Henry III. 

who was aſſaſſinated on the 1ſt of Aug. 1588 by 
James Clement, a Dominican Frier. Upon this 
Event, Henry King of Navarre, and Head of the 
Houſe of Bourbon, who had been appointed by 
the dying King his Succeſſor, aſſumed the Name 
of Henry IV. Bur: the League refuſing to acknow- 
| B ledge 
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ledge him, and finding himſelf deſerted by ſeve- 
ral great Men of the late King's Party, in order 
to retain ſome of the Catholic Nobility, he was 
obliged to promiſe them, that he would within a 
certain Time be inſtructed in the Principles of the 
Roman Catholic Faith; by which he was under- 
ſtood to mean nothing leſs, than that he would 
profeſs himſelf of that Religion. In the mean time 
he was deſtitute of Men and Money, the Swiſs and 
Germans, who had ſerved under Henry III. threat- 

ening to leave him, unleſs he would pay them their 
Arrears ; which he was not able to do. In this di- 
ſtreſſed Situation he had recourſe to Queen Elixa- 
beth, who generouſly promiſed him a Supply of 
Men and Money. In Expectation of theſe Suc- 
cours, he ſtood firm againſt Charles Duke of May- 
enne, who had forced him into Normandy, and even 
attacked him at Arques, but without Succeſs. King 
Henry now thought himſelf in ſuch Danger, that 
he would have followed the Advice given him by 
ſome, to fly into England, if he had not been di- 
verted by the Marſhal de Biron from that Reſolu- 
tion (a). At laſt the Engliſh Supplies arrived, 
cConſiſting of four thouſand Men, under the Com- 
mand of Peregrine Bertie Lord Willoughby, ac- 
companied by Sir Thomas Wilford, Sir Fohn Bur- 
roughs, Sir Thomas Drury, and Sir "Thomas Baſ- 
kerville; and of twenty two thouſand Pounds Sterling 
in Gold, With this Reinforcement he advanced to 
Paris, and took one of the Suburbs of that City, on 
the firſt of Nov. 1589 (%; but was obliged ſoon to 
retire, the Duke of Mayenne having entered Paris 
with his Army; and cauling the old Cardinal ze 
Bourbon, then Priſoner in the Caſtle. of Amboiſe, 
(a) Thuanus, L. xcvii, Tom. IV. Edit. Londin. Da- 
vila, L. x. Le Gendre, Nouvelle Hiſt. de France. Tom. II. 
p. 7337765. () Camdeni Annales Reginæ E/izaleth. 
p. 559, 560. Edit. Lugd. Batav. 1625. W.- | 
* = > | to 
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| to be proclaimed King, affumed himſelf the Title 


of Lieutenant General of the Crown of France (c). 

In March 1590, King Henry gained the important 
Battle of Tory againſt that Duke; after which he 
inveſted Paris, and took the Suburbs; and that 
great City was now reduced to the utmoſt Extre- 
mity, when Alexander Farneſe Duke of Parma 
arrived from the Netherlands, and forced Henry to 
raiſe the Blockade; and returned without the King's 
being able to oblige him to fight (4). The ſame 
Year the Duke of Mercoeur, of the Houſe of 
Lorrain, made himſelf Mafter of Bretagne by the 
Aſſiſtance of the Spaniards, who took Hennebond 
and Blavet (e). This Affair gave. great Uneaſineſs 
to Queen Eligabetb; who was extremely unwilling 
to have the Spaniards fo near her, eſpecially as Phi- 
lip II. of Spain might claim Bretagne, and per- 
haps the whole Kingdom of France, for his Daugh- 
ter the Infanta 7/abe!la, whoſe Mother was Daugh- 
ter of Henry II. of France; in which View he was 
favoured by Pope Sixtus V. to the utmoſt of his 
Power, under Colour of hindering an Heretic from 
being acknowledged King of France. It was evi- 


dently therefore the Intereſt of Queen Elizabeth, 


as well- as of the other Proteſtant Princes, to ſup- 
port Henry IV. and prevent the aggrandizing of 
the King of Spain's Power by the Acquiſition of 
France. But ſhe expected, that the Succours, 
which ſhe gave Henry, ſhould be employed in 
driving the Spaniards out of the Maritime Pro- 
vinces of Bretagne, Normandy, and Picardy ; which 
was of moſt Conſequence to her: Whereas it was 


for the King's Advantage, on the other hand, 


to expel his Enemies from the Centre of his 
Kingdom, before he thought of attacking them on 


(e) Davila, L. xi. (a) Id. ibid. (e Thuanus, 


L. xe. 
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the Borders; and. the rather, as by this means he 
put Queen Elizabeth under a continual Neceſſity 
of aſſiſting him (f). However, in order to obtain 
Aid from - England, he promiſed what that Queen 
required; and a Treaty was agreed upon in 1591, 
whereby her Majeſty engaged to ſend three thou- 
ſand Men into Bretagne and Picardy, to hinder the 
Spaniards from ſettling in thoſe Provinces, on Con- 
dition ſhe ſhould be repaid all her Charges in raiſing 
and keeping thoſe Troops, within a Year, or ſooner, 
if the Enemy ſhould be diſpoſſeſſed in that Time (g). 
Accordingly three thouſand Engliſh paſſed ſoon 


after over into France, part into Bretagne, under 


the Conduct of Sir Fohn-Norreys, and part into 
Picardy, under the Command of Sir. Roger Wil- 
liams. At the ſame time Henry IV. had nego- 
tiated in Germany a Levy of eleven thouſand Men, 
by means of the Elector of Brandenburgh, and Ca- 
— > Prince Palatine. But this Supply not being 

© ſufficient, he ſent to demand a ſecond of Queen 
Elizabeth; and to obtain it the more eaſily, inti- 
mated to her, that with this Reinforcement he 


ſhould be able to undertake” the Siege of Roan. 


The Queen, impatient to ſee the Maritime Towns 
reſcued out of the Hands of the Leaguers, ſoon 
agreed to a new Treaty, whereby ſhe engaged to 
ſupply King Henry with four thouſand Men more, 
and pay them for two Months, imagining that Time 
was ſufficient for the Siege of Roan; and gave the 
Command of theſe Troops to her favourite Earl of 
. Eſſex. The young Earl, attended with Sir Thomas 
Leighton and Sir Henry Killigrew, departed from 
England about July 1591, full of Hopes to ſigna- 
lize himſelf at the Siege of Roan; but, upon his 
Arrival in France, found the Siege had not been fo 


/ Rapin Thoyras, L. xvii. Tom. VI. p. 437, 438. Edit. 
de la Haye, 1727, 4to. 2 Camden, p. 574, 575. 
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much as thought of; the King being employe ELVES 


fore Noyon, and intengling to fend the Eugliſb For- 
ces into Champagne. Upon this the Earl returned 
to England, having firſt given the King his Parole of 
Honour to come and join him, as ſoon as the Siege of 
Roan ſhould be undertaken ; but he left his Troops in 
France under the Command of Sir Roger Williams (Bh). 

Queen Elzabeth, being extremely offended at 


55 being thus impoſed upon, wrote to Henry IV. 


threatening to recall her Troops, unleſs he im- 
mediately performed his Promiſe. This obliged 
him to cauſe Roan to be inveſted by Marſhal 


de Biron. But he took a freſh Occaſion from 


thence to demand of the Queen a new Supply of 
five thouſand Men, on pretence that the Troops 
already ſent were extremely diminiſhed by Sickneſs 
and Deſertion. At the fame time the Earl of E 


ſex, hearing that Roan was inveſted, went over to 


the Siege, contrary to the Queen's expreſs Orders, 
who commanded him to return, and gave a ſevere 
Anſwer to the French Embaſſador, who demanded 
the five thouſand Men; to obtain whom the King 
likewiſe ſent over to England Mornay Du Pleſis, 
who went back to France without Succeſs ; and the 


King was obliged to raiſe the Siege of Roan, upon 


the Approach of the Duke of Parma, who was 
Joined by the Duke of Mayenne, and the young 
Duke of Guiſe, who had eſcaped out of Priſon. 
Henry IV. perceived now by the Queen's Conduct. 
that ſne would not ſuffer herſelf to be amuſed by 
his Artifices; and, fearing to loſe ſo neceſſary an 
Afliſtance, laboured fo effect ually to be reconciled 
with her, that at laſt ſhe ſent him San eee freſh , 
Men; but it was not till after the raiſing, the Siege (i). 


In 1592, a new Treaty was concluded be- 
tween the Queen and the King of France, by 
( Id. p. Ca, 578. (i) Rymer's Fœdera, Vol. 


XVI. Rapin, ubi ſupra, and Camden, p. 578, 579. 
e which 
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which ſhe agreed to furniſh. him with four thou- 
ſand Men, ſome Pieces of Ordnance, and a certain 
Quantity of Ammunition : That he ſhould; add to 
the Engliſh. Troops four thouſand Foot, and a thou- 
ſand Horſe ; and this Army be employed to recover 
Bretagne: That he ſhould within a Year repay all 
her Charges : That he ſhould not make Peace with 
the Leaguers, till they promiſed him to aſſiſt in 


driving the Spaniards out of the Kingdom: That 
England ſhouid be expreſly included in the Peace, 


which he ſhould make with Spain (%). The Queen 
upon this ſent four thouſand Men into - Bretagne, 
under the Command of Sir John Norreys ; who 
had been called home to inform her Majeſty of the 


State of Affairs in that Country. But Henry IV. 


inſtead of joining his Troops with the Engliſb, and 


carrying the War into Bretagne, ordered them to 
ſerve in Normandy; which the Queen highly re- 
| ſented, and determined to recall her Troops: but, 


hearing that the Duke of Parma was preparing, ta 
make a third Expedition into France, ſacrificed her 
Reſentment to the Good of that Kingdom (1), 
which was in ſome meaſure her own. The Duke 
was indeed upon the Point of re- entering France; 


but his Death, which happened at Arras on the 


3d. of Dec. NM. S. 1592 (n), treed both the King 
and Queen from their Apprehenſions; and Mr. Ed- 
mondes, in his Letter to the Lord Treaſurer Burgh- 


ley from Chartres, Nov. 25th O. S. mentions . the 


King's having ſent thither the News of the Duke's 
Death, which, he obſerved, would greatly ſtagger 
the new Election of à King then intended at Paris (n): 
For that Duke had, according to Davila (o), reſolved 


% Rymer, Vol. XVI. p. 151, 168, 171, 173. 
(Camden, p. 597, 598. (n) Meteren, Hiſtoire des 
Pays Bas, Lib. xvi. fol. 343. Edit. de la Haye, 1618. . 
* Sir The. Edmondes's MS. State Papers, Vol. I. (o) L. xiit. 
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to ſupport. the Choice of the Duke. of Mayenne, 
as more profitable to the Intereſts of the King of 
Spain, than that of any other Perſon, becauſe he 
might be eſtabliſned upon the Throne of France 
with more Facility, leſs Charge, and more advan- 
tageous Conditions. e 

Henry IV. ſtill continued to deceive Queen Eliza. 
beth. Sir John Norreys was ſtill in Bretagne with 
the Engliſb Forces. He had been promiſed a Place in 
that Province for a Retreat; and that the Duke 
d' Aumont and Efpinay ſhould join him; but he 
was long left there, without being thought of. At 
laſt Eſpinay being arrived, they made together ſome 
little Conqueſts, too inconſiderable to requite the 
Queen for the Maintenance of her Troops, which 
coſt her weekly three thouſand two hundred Pounds 
Sterling (); and the King was then indebted to 
her fifty two thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty- 
three Pounds (q). Thus, inſtead of employing the 
Engliſh to drive the Spaniards out of Bretagne, 
Henry uſed them only to keep his Enemies in Awe, 
and hinder them from making greater Progreſs, 
while he was warring elſewhere. The Queen, ſeeing 
herſelf. thus deceived, would have recalled her 
Troops; but was perſuaded by the Marſnal d Au- 
mont, not only to leave them, but even to ſend 
freſh Supplies, upon the Hopes he gave her, that 
the King would very ſoon make a powerful Effort 
to reduce that Province (7). But the Queen's Un- 
eaſineſs at the King's Proceedings was nothing in 
Compariſon of her Concern, when ſhe heard, that 
he was going to abjure the Proteſtant Religion, and 
reconcile himſelf to the Church of Rome; at the 
firſt News of which ſhe diſpatched Sir Thomas Wylkes, 
to diſſuade him, if poſſible, from that Deſign. 
But Sir Thomas, at his Arrival, found the Affair 


(p) Camden, p. 609/ (2) Rymer, Vol. XVI. p. 194- 
(e) Camden, p. 60g. | 
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already completed (c); the King having made his Au 
public Profeſſion of the Roman Catholic Religion tha 
at St. Denis, on Sunday the 25th of July, 1593 Co! 
(t); which he did, as he alleged to Wylkes, again Wy 
his Will, and Aber as long a Delay as poſſible; and of 
merely from the Exigence of his Affairs, finding it Kir 


impoſſible to eſtabliſh himſelf upon the Throne, if 


he ſhould continue a Proteſtant (v). | 
Nor was this the only Affair, which J/ylkes — * 


was commiſſioned to mention to the King Henry ; 5 
for he had Orders from the Queen to complain, ag 
that the late Treaty was not executed ; and that ; og 
Marſhal 4 Aumont's Delay had been very expenſive 25 

to her Majeſty. The King caſt all the Blame up- 8 
on the Marſhal, and poſitively promiſed to march ſure 
himſelf into Bretagne, when the Truce for that 2.3 
Province was expired. He added, that in the mean L575 
time he would adviſe with his Council concerninę DEE 
the Place of Retreat for the Engliſh Troops (w). "2 
But theſe were only empty Words; for the King's 4 
Intention was not to employ his Forces againſt Bre- "Rl 
tagne, before he had reduced the reſt of France; wer, 
but only to uſe the Engliſh Troops by. way of Di- LP 
verſion to the Duke of Mercoeur, for fear, that 72150 
| when he had made himſelf abſolute Maſter of Bre- i 
a tagne, he ſhould aſſiſt the Duke of Mayenne. Still "| 
Y leſs did he intend to give a Place of Retreat to the 
1 Engliſh in that Province, leſt he ſhould find it very Ro 
1 difficult to diſlodge them. But the King of Spain Lau 
A preparing to exert his utmoſt Endeavours in Sup- | baſ 
4 port of the League, which was declining ſince you 
. Henry IV. 's turning Catholie (x), the Queen readily mot 
” made a League offenſive and defenſive with him, tro 
= whatever Reaſons ſhe had to complain of him. ; | 
= This League was concluded and ſigned at Melun, in = 4Y 
25 | (s) Id. p. 610. () Thuanus, Lib. cvii. Tom. V. & | "2 
* Davila, L. xiii, ( Camden, p. 610. (ww) Id. Sta 
5. 612, 613. ; TY PE E. Xvii. 1 ; ; Mr 
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that a Peace ſhould not be made without a mutual 


Conſent (. 
Mr. Zdmondes was ordered by a Tictter of the 6th 


of September 1593 (2), to treat with the French. 


King, to have his private Aﬀent (if he would 
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Auguſt ; and, among other Articles, it was agreed, 


« have the Troops, now with Sir Roger Williams 


ce at Dieppe, to remain in France), that her Ma- 


„ in the Mouth of the River of Some beneath SF. 
« Valory and Crotoy, which Place is not inhabited, 
nor yet fortified. Whereunto if the French King 


„ will not aſſent, then her Majeſty will have her 


&« Troops called from France.” The Lord Trea- 
ſurer wrote to Mr. Edmondes from Windſor on the 
23d of the ſame Month, in which he took Notice, 
” That Sir Jobn Norreys with his Troops in Bre- 
<« jagne had been refuſed Entrance into the Town 


* of Pempole, and the Ifle: of Breake, to reſide 


< there as a Gariſon. His Lordſhip added, that 
e theſe and ſuch-like Diſappointments of Promiſes 


„ have been the Cauſe to {proves her Majeſty to 


ce withdraw her People, which have been more 


„ waſted in two or three Years in France, for lack 
©. of Relief, and Places of Retreat, than hath been 


< in any open War theſe many Years paſt.” | 


The Queen. having now determined to ſend Sir 


Robert Sidney, Governor of Fluſhing, one of the 
cautionary Towns in the Netherlands, as her Em- 


| baſſador to the King of France, Sir Robert Cecil, 
younger Son of the Lord Treafurer, gave Mr. Ed. 


mondes Notice of this in the following Letter, dated 


from Windſor, . 4, 1593. 


This Letter may only ſerve you for under- 


e ſtanding, that Sir Robert Sidney is ſent her Ma- 


(5) Camden, p. 613. (x) Sir Themas Edmondes's MS. 
State-Papers, Vol. I. Letter of Lord Treaſurer Burgbley to 
Mr. Edmondes, from Wind/or, Sept. 23, 1593. 

| jeſty's 


40 jeſty s Forces might be permitted to have a Place 
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<« jeſty's Embaſſador to the French King, whoſe 
<< Negotiation is not without Matter of Importance 
&« for the Good of the King's beſt Party, who left 
« him not, when he had no body elſe, and whoſe 
„ Declination (what: Gloſs ſoever may be ſet on the 


„% Matter) will conſequently occaſion his Ruin. 
„ You ſhall do very well therefore (which I ſpeak 


e not out of Doubt of your Diſcretion) to obſerve 
<« and apply yourſelf, with all particular Informa- 
<< tions, to make him know all Things, which your 
< Abode hath purchaſed, and of which his own 


judgment will make very good Uſe and Appli- 
cation. One Thing more I only add, that you 


« ſhall do very well, in all ſuch ſecreteſt Things, as 
<< you have ſome, time from the Duke of Bouillon, 
ce to write it in ſome little Ticket incloſed in your 


Letter; whereby, if need be, the Queen may 


% ſhew the general Letter, and yet diſtribute that, 
„ to whom ſhe will, pleaſe, after it be given her 
« by him, that receives your Packet. If you 
«« underſtand not my Meaning, it is only as you ſee 
<«< by this Demonſtration. And ſo in Haſte I com- 
«© mit you to God.“ N . 
Sir Robert Sidney, according to his Inſtructions, 
ſtrongly recommended to Henry IV. the Protection 
of the Proteſtant Religion, and its Profeſſors; which 


the King promiſed to continue to them, as he had 


always done. But he would not hearken to the 
Propoſal, which Sir Robert made to him from the 
Queen, that Breſt ſhould be delivered into the Hands 
of the Engliſh, as a Retreat for them, and a Secu- 
rity for the Money advanced to him by her Maje- 
ſty. For the F7ench could not bear, that the Eng- 
liſh ſhould have any Poſſeſſion in their Country, 
much leſs one of their Ports; remembring perhaps, 
how eaſily the Enugliſo, by being Maſters of the 
Ports, over-ran France with their Conqueſts ; and 
how difficultly they were expelled. The Advice 

N : there- 
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therefore, which Queen Elizabeth had given againſt 


the Spaniards, was turned by the French againſt her 


Countrymen (a). 


The Lords of the Council wrote to Mr. Edmondes 


from Windſor on the 24th of October, to inſiſt, 
that the King of France ſhould give Leave to Sir Ed- 
ward Brooke, with the Engliſb Troops, to remove 
to Oftend, which was then in Danger of being be- 
ward. 75 | 
Mr. Edmondes had been allowed, during his Reſi- 
dence in France, twenty Shillings a Day, as appears 
by a Letter to him from the Lord Treaſurer dated 
at Nonſuch, Aug. 8, 1592, and directed to my 


loving Friend Thomas Edmondes remaining in France 


with the French King for ber Majeſty's Affairs. 
But this Allowance was ſo ill paid, or fo inſuffi- 
cient for his Subſiſtence, that he was obliged to 
repreſent in molt pathetic Terms his diſtreſſed Cir- 


cumſtances, in a Letter from Mantes on the Nſt of 


December, 1593, to the Lord Treaſurer. ** It may 


te pleaſe your Lordſhip, ſays he, I have made bold 


e often heretofore to trouble your Lordſhip with a 
% Declaration of my miſerable State here, and in 


* procure my Delivery hence. I have ſuffered un- 
der the Burden thereof as much as hath been poſ- 
* ſible for a poor Creature; yet which I could not 


„ ſo long have carried, had it not been for Mr. 


«© Smythe*'s Charity and Pity of me, in having given 
% me extraordinary Credit for Money taken upon 
* him, which hath been owing him theſe four Months, 
«© And the ſaid Supply ended, I had no other Courſe 


| © attending, that it would pleaſe your Lordſhip to 


% but preſently to have returned: For, not having 


a Peny more, wherewith to have followed the 


* King, had it not been, that, in ſo great an Ex- 


< tremity; he did again furniſh me at Diappe with 


(a) Camden, p. 613, 614. 
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* other 200 Crowns, to keep me afloat, in at- 
« tending Sir Robert Sidney's coming hither, that I 
might have paſſed over, to have repreſented my 
<< miſerable Caſe: Of the which Hope being 
„ now fruſtrated, and therewith the ſaid Propor- 
* tion now alſo ſhortly ſpent, I vow to your 
„ Lordſhip, I know not how I ſhall be longer 
«© able to follow the King. Yet will I ſeek all 
* Means poſſible to take up Money there, though 
I know not upon whom to aſſign the Payment 
dc thereof, now that Mr. Smythe denieth to give 
* me further Credit. It is to many known the 
* poor Life I do here lead under the Burden of 
this heavy Expence far above my Power to 
<« bear, proteſting to your Lordſhip in the Faith 
ce of a Chriſtian, ſuch to+be my preſent Miſery, as I 
* have not the Means, wherewith to put a good 
« Garment on my Back, to appear in honeſt 
Company; my Horſes the moſt part ſpoiled and 
„ ſpent, what by Accidents, and the Length of 
« Time; and generally never ſuffered in my poor 
« particular the like Extremity of Penury. If I 
« do abuſe your Lordſhip with a falſe Affirma- 
tion, let me receive the Puniſhment, that is there- 
* unto due: but otherwife I beſeech your Lordſhip 
* to hear me in my juſt Complaint, and vouch- 
% ſafe me Knowledge of your Lordſhip's Pleaſure, 
& whether 1 ſhall retire myſelf away, or not. The 
* Return to War doth promiſe worſe ' Ef- 
ce fects than ever of a miſerable Time, through 
« the which your Lordſhip ſeeth how unable I am 
e to wade : And therefore T moſt humbly and in- 
«« ftantly beſeech your Lordſhip to be pleaſed to 
ec have Compaſſion of my ſo great Diſtreſs; and 
„I will in Acknowledgment perpetually ſerve your 
4 Lordſhip with my poor Prayers. And fo I moſt 
« humbly take my Leave. 


„ | | One 
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"I One of Mr. Edmondes's Correſpondents was + 
1 George Gilpin, Eſq; the Engliſh Agent at the Hague, 
who wrote to him ſrom thence on the 29th of De- 


8 cember, 1593, an Account of the Behaviour of 
1 Monſr. Buzenval, who was Reſident from the King . 
Ir of France there, and who, ſays Mr. Gilpin, © fol- | 
er « lowing his Nature, holdeth a Courſe, whereof 


ill c“ our honourable Friend Sir Thomas Hylkes gave me 
þ % a good while ſince ſome Notice, and appeareth, 
<« that he little favoureth and accounteth of our 
“Nation, as if her Majeſty had not deſerved ſo 
& well of the King his Matter, as all the World 
of „ knoweth. '? | 
The King of France's embracing the Roman Ca- | 
h tholic Religion prov*d ſoon of vaſt Advantage to 
1 his Intereſt; the Cities and Great Men, who had 
4 been for the League, returning in Crouds to his =. 
ſt 
d 


Obedience, the People ſhewing the utmoſt Zeal to 
ſhake off the Spaniſh Y oke, and the City of Paris 


FW itſelf being ſurrender'd to him on the 22d of March 
* 1593 by the Count de Briſſac; upon which the 
I Duke of Feria, who was there, was forc'd to take 


a Safe- Conduct ſrom the King, to retire with the 
Spaniſh Troops to the Duke of Gaiſe's Army (5). 
Henry now began {ſeriouſly to reſolve upon 
driving the Spaniards out of Bretagne; and the 
Marſhal d Aumont, who had the Management of 
the War there, made good Uſe of the Englifh 
Troops, who diftinguiſh'd themſelves with ſuch 
Bravery, that the Queen was oblig'd to write to 
Sir John Norreys, not to be ſo laviſh of the Blood 
of her Subjects (c). 

Her Majeſty wrote likewiſe a Letter to the King 
of France, dated at Greenwich, Sept. 27, 1594 (d). 
deſiring that Morlaix, which had been lately taken 


(5) Thuanus, L. cix. & Davila, L. xiv. e Camden, 
* 2 627. 4 a) Sir Tho. Edmondes's MS. State-Papers, 
Vol. I. 
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View of the Negotiations between 
by the Aſſiſtance of her Troops under Sir Fob Nor. 
reys, might be delivered unto them for a Place of 


14 


Retreat, according to Agreement. 
# Aumont,, in order to elude this, had inſerted 


among the Articles of the Surrender of that Town, 


that none but Roman Catholics ſhould be admitted 
into it (e). 

The Lord Treaſurer being curious to inform him- 
ſelf of the Situation of Affairs in France, his Son 
Sir Robert Cecil wrote, by his Order, to Mr. Ed. 
mondes, on the 27th of September 1594, that if 


„ any Pamphlets be put in Print there, which con- 


c cern'd Matters of State, he ſhould cauſe ſome of 
ce them to be ſent unto his Lordſhip. *? 

Notwithſtanding the impertant Aſſiſtance, witch 
Queen #1izabeth had given to Henry IV. yet the 
Depredations, which the Engliſh Nation ſuffer'd 
from his Subjects, were ſo intolerable, that the Lord 
Howard, Lord High Admiral, wrote to Mr. Ed- 
mondes from the Court at Nonfuch on the 7th of 
loben 1594, in the following Terms: © I have re- 

ceiv'd your Letter of the 26th of September, 
« whereby I perceive, how that the French both 
< whine and bite, as the Proverb is; and complain 
<« themſelves of Injuſtice; and yet give us far 
« preater Cauſe to complain againft them for the 
“ manifold Spoils done on our Nation to the Loſs 
* of 400,000/7. within theſe 8 Years; which for 
«© the preſent I omit, and only give Inſtance in 
5 particular by the incloſed of 43,444 1. taken 
„ within thig/laſt Year from our Nation by ſuch, 
<« as the King eſteemed to be his good Subjects at 
6 the very time of the Spoils committed. 

On the 25th of-that. Month the Lord Treafurer 
wrote to Mr. Eadmondes from his Houſe at Mes- 
minſter, © that her Majeſty alloweth well of his re- 


(e) Camd. p. 626, f 
| << ſolute 
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* aſcertaining him, that if he ſhall ſend no more. 
«© Forces into Britain, to join with her Majeſty's 
« for the Recovery of the Spaniards Fort at Breſt, 
« ſhe hath charged Sir Fobu Norreys to return.” 

And accordingly that General was recall'd not long 
after, and ſent into Ireland, where ſome Spaniſh 
Officers had landed, in order raiſe a Rebellion 


there (). 
On the 20th of the-ſame-Moath, Oaher, Sir 


Robert Cecil wrote to Mr. Edmondes "Rs the Court 


at Richmond a Letter, interlin*d in ſeveral Places by 
his Father the Lord Treaſurer z in which he directs 
Mr. Edmondes, that whereas the King of France had 


heard, that the Queen had deſign'd to fend Sir TD. 


mas Wylkes to Bruſſels to the Archduke Erneſt, he 
ſhould inform that King of the Occaſion of that De- 


ſign, which was as follows: 
The Queen having Senſe of the foul and n 


„ gerous Practices ſubſtantially proved by the Con- 
“ feſſion of Lopes * and others, refolved to deſtroy 


„her Perfon, not knowing any way more pro- 
per to expoſtulate the barbarous Arts of the King 


«of Spain in contriving and furthering of fo 


*« foul an Intention to take away the Queen's 
„Life, as by putting him, either to avow it, or, 
9 11 he would deny it, to correct the Inſtruments of 
<« the ſame, ſome of them inward in his ſecreteſt 
“ Counſels, as Chriſtopboro di Moro; other ſuch, as 
6 are of his Council *reſident in the Low Countries, 


« as the Count di Fuentes and Marra; reſolved 


— % Id. p. 628. * Roderigo TS, a Jew, and Phyſician 
to the Queen, 0 two Portugueſe, having engag'd to poiſon 
her Majeſty, and being detected, all confe fet d d, that they had 
been corrupted by the Count de e and Don Diego 4 Tharra, 
who had the Government of the Low Countries after the Prince 
of Parme's Death, to undertake that execrable Deſign ; and were 
afterwards executed, | 


a ce © 
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* ſolute Manner of dealing with the King there, in 


| N 

16 Piew of the Negotiations betwweer x 

« to ſend ſome one, whom her Majeſty meant 
< ſhould open that Matter, and, the Proofs, and to 
e to ſend to the Archduke for Paſſport for one, that 
„ ſhould own ſome things concerning the King, his 
<«« Uncle, in Honour; and only ſo with a Letter to that 
„End ſent a Gentleman to the Duke, He return- 
<« ed with a Paſſport in ample Form, and with a Let- 
© ter from the Archduke, but in a groſs and bare 


e Stile, without complete Reſpect of giving her 
& Majeſty her uſual Honour due, being a Sovereign 


Prince; and a Clauſe contained in the Letter, 


*< that her Meſſenger ſhould be welcome, ſo he 
<« propounded nothing to the Diſſervice of the King 
of Spain. Hereupon her Majeſty, moved with the 


Neglect uſed to her in the Form, though he 


* 


gave her in the Outſide barely the Name of Royne 
A Angleterre, and not being ſure what Liberty 
&< of Conſtruction he would reſerve, what was to 
the Diſſervice of the King or no, and doubting that 
e he would not notify the Cauſe to the King (g, 
c hath reſolved without any more dealing to cut 
<« off the Propoſe ; and hath cauſed the Paſſport, 
« in a Letter to Monſr. Ricbardot, one of the 
King's Counſellors there with the Duke, from 
% whom the Queens Meſſenger received the Paſſ- 
© Port (+), to be return'd with a bare and meager 
Letter ſigned by the Lord Treaſurer, the Earl of 
« Efſex, the Lord Buckhurſt, Mr. Vice-Chamber- 
lain, and myſelf; wherein he is required to tell 
the Duke, that her Majeſty, finding him to uſe 
< Jeſs Reſpect than Kings and Emperors have 
<« formerly obſerved in their Writings to her, and 
% noting, that it may be doubtful by the Liberty 
« of his Conſtruction reſerved, how her Servant 
<< ſhall be uſed, when his Errand ſhould be known, 


* 


78) Interlined by Lord Burghley. C1) Interlined by Lord 
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i is now reſolved to ſend no more in this ſort to deal 
& jn it, but by more public manner to declare it to 


© the world, how far the ſaid King is directly to be 


touched in that foul and wicked practice. Hereof 


„ as her Majeſty verbally hath aſſured the [French] 
“ King's Embaſſador here; ſo her pleaſure is, that 
6e as from herfelf you do communicate it with the 


King, or any other of his Council, which may 


& have heard of it.“ 
The King being now determined to ſend Sir Tho- 


mas Parry Embaſſador to France, the Lord Treaſurer, 


on the 27th of November, 1594, gave Mr. Ed- 
#ondes notice of this, and ordered him to remain ſtill 
at Paris, without going to the King at Lyons, till 
he ſhould hear further of Sir Thomas Parry. 

The King of France being wounded by Fobr 
Chaftel, on the 17th of December, 1594, O. S. Mr. 
Edmondes wrote that very day an account of it 


to the Lord Treaſurer, informing him, that the 


King was wounded in Madam de Lioncourt's lodg- 
ings, ſtooping to ſalute Monſr. de Montigny, Go- 
vernor of Blois, by a ſcholar of the Feſuits of nine- 


| teen years of age, who confeſſed, that he had ſigni- 


fed to his father long before, that he deſigned it, in 


order to deliver his Set of Jeſuits of ſo great an ene- 


my. And Mr. Edmondes obſerves, that by the 
+ circumſtances it appeared he was thereunto ſub- 
* orned by them. The King, upon receiving the 
c blow, uttered divers times, and particularly to 
ce the Marſhal of Retz, when he came in (to whom 
“ it was well addreſſed) that he did owe that obli- 


<« gation to thoſe, that had been maintainers and in- 


« terceflors for the Jeſuits againſt the proceeding of 
e the honeſt party.” 5 | 
This aſſaſſin, Jobn Cbaſtel, is an aſtoniſhing ir- 
ſtance of the dreadful exceſſes, of which popiſh bi- 
gotry and enthuſiaſm, under the direction of a falſe 


and Jeſuitical caſuiſtry, are capable. Upon his exa- 
e C 
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mination by the parliament of Paris, he confeſſed, . 
that he had often heard it diſcourſed and diſputed cc. 
in the ſchools of the Jeſuits, in which he had been &« , 
educated, that it was not only lawful, but even me- CT 
ritorious, to kill Henry Bourbon, a relapſed heretic, 7% 
and perſecutor of the holy Church, who falſly aſ- * 
ſumed to himſelf the title of King of France: And 626 
that having afterwards fallen into heinous and abo- « 
minable ſins, even to the attempting to lie with his 4 3 
own ſiſters, he fell into ſo great a deſpair of obtain- \ 66 | 
ing God's forgiveneſs, that he reſolved to murder « { 
the King, which he believed to be an act of ineſti- «x 
mable merit, to free him from the horror and pu- « + 
niſhment of his offences. He was dragged into 4 x 
pieces by four horſes, and the Feſuits were baniſhed &« n 
out of France *; though atterwards ſuffered to re- O 
turn by Heury IV. himſelf. _- | A 4 6 
The Lord Treaſurer, on the 24th of January, « x 
1594-5, wrote again to Mr. Edmondes, of Sir Tho- 4e f 
mas Parry's being deſigned Embaſſador to France; &« h 
and directed him to attend the King of France to 66-11 
Lyons; but informed him, that he could not obtain M 


from the Queen any greater allowance for him upon at Z 
occaſion of his greater 'expences in ſuch a journey; agait 
and therefore adviſed him to write a letter to the « b 
Earl of Z/ex and himſelf, complaining of his ne- p 
ceſſities, fand, if he dared adventure, one to the 
Queen upon the ſame ſubject. His Lordſhip then 
complains, that Mr. Edmondes had ſent him no no- 
tice of a ſecret treaty between the French Court and} 
tne King of Scots. I marvail, ſays he, that you 
could never come to the underſtanding of a ſecret 
<« treaty,that hath been there during the time of the 
Lord of Yeems being there, by the means of 
«© the Biſhop of Glaſcom, who is now known to be 
the King of Scots ordinary Embaſſador there; 


15 Davila, L. xiv. 
cc who 
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ct who hath treated and concluded of the renovation 
<« of an ancient league between France and Scotland, 

e and hath yielded theſe points hereafter following : 

« Firſt, that the Prince of Scotland, the King's ſon, 

* ſhall have a great penſion, and a band of men at 
„arms in France. Likewiſe that there ſhall be 

« a complete „ of Scottifh * about the King's 

« perſon, as in ancient time hath been: And that 

&« alſo the Prince ſhall have hereafterwards a Seig- 

nory in Aantoigne ; and all Scottiſh people 
« ſhall be free to traffick by ſea and land in France, 
„ without paying any more cuſtoms than in ancient 
times they were wont to do; a matter very be- 
« neficial to all the nation, and hurtful to our- 
“ merchants. Theſe things, we hear, are agreed 

on, and writings thereof at this time carried into 

Scotland by the Lord of Weems; and I fear the 
reports to be true, although I could never find 
„ from you, that you had any favour herof ; and 
% how you may come to the knowledge hereof, I 
* muſt leave that to your own diſcretion.“ 

Mr. Edmondes wrote an anſwer to this letter, dated 

| at Paris the 17th of February 1594-5, in which 
again he repreſented his neceſſities, * that he dared not 
« take upon him the preſumption to hope of better 
„ prevailing by writing himſelf to the Queen, fearing 

| © thereby rather to draw her Majeſty's offence upon 

| © him: And therefore muſt ſubmit myſelf, ſays be, 
to the wreck of a miſerable fortune, unleſs it will 
% pleaſe your Lordſhip to favour me with your 
*© charitable mediation z wherein, as your Lordſhip 
* willed me, I have written to my Lord of Eſſex, 
eto beſeech him to be alſo pleaſed to join with your 
* Lordſhip.” 

With regard to the omiſſion of ning an account ' 
of the great things ſaid to be obtained by Lord 
Weems, he anſwered, that the extreme neglect, which 
_ ſaw daily uſed towards that Lord, made him 

who 1 | the 
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The more negligent about him; * who, as learn, 

© ſays he, hath not obtained the effecting of thoſe 
points, which your Lordſhip is informed of, bur 
c only carried a ſignification of the confirmation of 

<« the ancient alliance with Scotland, by the eſtabliſh- 

* ment whereof there is maintained from hence to Y. 
King, or his ſon, a company of men of arms, 

* the ordinary guards of the nation, to be maintained 

% here about the King's perſon, and the nation ge- 
% nerally to have free courſe of traffick, and to be 
© diſcharged of the law of Auboine, as being natu- 

e ral ſubjects. Theſe I am told to be their old 2 
grants; and the reference only made to tnem, 
„ without any enlargement, which in effect is eſteem- 


ed nothing. But that he hath obtained a penſion, Pa 
lands, and a remittal to that nation, for paying all ſte 
new impoſitions above all other ſtrangers, and ab 
the eſtabliſhing the biſhop of Glaſgom to be that e 
King's Embaſſador, as your Lordſhip hath been I5 
informed; I aſſure your Lordſhip, that he hath = A 
not ſo far prevailed i in any of theſe things. the 
„% And now to come to a more particular diſ- oft 
e charging of myſelf, it may pleaſe your Lordſhip, to 
ein juſtice, to conſider, what I am able to do, that Wc 
an account ſhould be attended of me of all great ſer 
00 matters, ſince J have not a peny allowed me to Wa; 
e give for a ſecret intelligence, neither able ſo much by 
e“ as to give men a meal's meat, as others have in 
% done daily in the like kind, to captivate men's fa- bef 
“ vours, and only valued myſelf by the inſinuation deſ 
<«. of a good behaviour; in the which courſe I will 1 
« ever apply myſelf in the beſt diligence to deſerve : * 
« well. And howſoever my unhappineſs is to be an 
« otherwiſe cenſured, the end of the reckoning ſhall ſtra 
s juſtify me an honeſt man. Beſides, I beſeech you ner. 
& alſo to conſider (in dutiful fort let me ſpeak it) 
e how rare directions and inſtructions I have had 


$6 given me to lighten my poor ITS. how 
* 50 
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c to govern myſelf better. I confeſs this far too 
« heavy a burden for me; and ſo your Lordſhip 
* knoweth I have often repreſented ro you: And 
« God is my witneſs, that as 1 ever have ſaid it ſin- 
&« cerely, ſo alſo what. I write herein is without 


"0 thought of preſumption, in the innocent freeneſs 


<« of a poor wretch, within the which line fo long 
* as I ſhall contain myſelf, I beſeech your Lordſhip 


to vouchſafe to employ your favour towards her 


* Majeſty to have compaſſion of my miſery, and 
particularly, that I may remain in your g good opi- 
& nion. When otherwiſe I ſhall indirectiy demean 


«+. myſelf, I will appeal to no favour of grace. 


Theſe 3 of Queen Elizabeth's immoderate 
parſimony were not at all unuſual among her Mini- 


ſters both at home and abroad. And it is remark- 


able, that the Lord Treaſurer himſelf, in a letter ſtill 
extant in the Paper- office, written in the critical year 
1588, while the Spaniſh Armada was expected againſt 


England, excuſes himſelf to Sir Edward Stafford, 
then Embaſſador in France, for not writing to him 


oftener, on account, of her Majeſty's unwillingneſs 
to be at the expence of meſſengers. Sir Francis 


 Walfngham likewiſe, who ruin'd "his fortune in her 


reer and died ſo deeply in debt, that his body 
was buried privately, that it might not be arreſted 
by his creditors, When he was Embaſſador at Paris 
in 1572, wrote on the 1oth of Auguſt, a fortnight 
before the maſſacre there, to the Earl of Leiceſter x, 
deſiring to be recalled, becauſe his charges there 
„ grew daily ſo intolerable, that he was no more 
able to endure the weight of that burden.” And 
in his ſecond embaſſy to France in 1581, he remon- 


{trated to the Queen herſelf, in a very ſtrong man- 
ner, againſt her unreaſonable attention to the ſpa- 


* Sir Dudley Digges's Complete Embaſſador, p. 234. Edit. | 
Lond. 1655 fol. . 
Co ring 
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ring of charges, as pernicious to her moſt important 


intereſts, 
jeſty doth behold, in what doubtful terms you 
ſtand with foreign Princes, then you do wiſh with 
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„Sometimes, ſays be r, when your Ma- 


great affection, that opportunities offered had not 
been ſlipped. But when they are offered, if they 
be accompanied with charges, they are altogether 
neglefted. . . Remember, I humbly beſeech 


your Majeſty, the reſpe#f# of charges hath loſt Scot- 
land: And I would to God 1 had no cauſe to 


think, that it might put your Highneſs in peril of 
the loſs of England. I ſee it, and they ſtick not 
not to fay it, that the only cauſe, that moveth 


them here [in France] not to weigh your Ma- 


jeſty's friendſhip, is, for that they ſee your Ma- 
jeſty doth fly charges otherwiſe than by doing 
ſome what under-hand. It is ſtrange, conſiderin 

in what ſtate your Majeſty ſtandeth, that in al 


the directions, that we have now received, we 


have ſpecial charge not to yield to any thing, that 
may be accompanied with charges. . . . Hereto- 
fore your Majeſty's predeceſſors, in matters of pe- 
ri], did never look m_ the charges, when their 
treaſure was neither ſo great, as your Majeſty's 
1s, nor ſubjects ſo wealthy, nor ſo willing to con- 
tribute. . If there be peril, it is hard, that 


charges ſhould be preferred before peril. 1 pray 


God the abatement of charges towards that Noble- 
man [George Earl of Shrewſbury] that hath, the 
cuſtody of the boſom-ſerpent [Queen of Scots] 
hath not leſſened his care in keeping of her. To 


think, that in a man of his birth and quality, after 


12 years travel in a charge of ſuch a weight, to 
have an abatemeht of an allowance, and no re- 
compence otherwiſe made, ſhould not work diſcon- 


5 tentment, no man, that hath reaſon, can ſo judge: 


FF Letter to the Queen, Sept. 2, 1581. 


Ibid. p. 426, 427. 
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& and therefore to have ſo ſpecial a charge commit- . 
e ted to a perſon diſcontented, every body ſeeth it 
* ſtanding no way with policy, What dangerous 
effects this looſe keeping hath bred, the making 
« away of Morton, the alienation of the King, and 
« a general revolt in religion, intended only by her 
«© charges, doth ſhew. If this ſparing and im- 
<« provident courſe be held ſtill, the miſchiefs ap- 
« proaching being fo apparent as they are, c.“ 

Morlant, the French Embaſſador in England, re- 
turning now to France, Sir Robert Cecil, in a letter 
to Mr. Edmondes from the court at Lambeth, Febru- 
ary 20, 1594-5, ſpeaks of him with great reſpect, 
and ſays, That he doth depart with her Majeſty's. 
% good favour, as one, whoſe carriage here hath won 
«© himſelf reputation both for zeal to the King his 
c maſter's ſervice, and honeſt deſire to conſerve all 
ce good intelligence between the two Princes, ſo as 
he ſhall no ſooner return than be welcome.“ 

The King of France having declared war againſt 
Spain on the 2oth of January 1594-5, N. S. (n), 
had recourſe to Queen Elizabeth for freſh Succours, 
complaining, that the recalling of Sir ohn Norreys, 
with her forces, had broke all his meaſures. But 
her Majeſty anſwered, that ſne commended his re- 
ſolution of proclaiming war againſt the King of 
Spain, againſt whom ſhe had carried on an open 
war in the Low Countries, Spain, Portugal, and 
America: That if the King of France had acted offen- 
ſively againſt the Spaniard with the ſame vigour, in- 
ſtead of keeping himſelf, as he had hitherto done, 
upon the defenſive only, Philip II. could not have 
injured either of them : Thar, as to the recalling her 
troops out of Bretagne, it was neceſſary for the de- 
fence of Ireland, where a revolt was expected; and 


that thoſe troops were not obliged by treaty to con- 


r 
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tinue longer in Bretagne, ſince the expulſion of the 
Spaniards out of Breſt; and had been ill treated 
there, and not joined by the forces promiſed them : 
and that Morlaix had not been given them for a re- 
treat, according to the agreement (#). 

Henry IV. had formed a deſign of penetrating into 
the Low Countries, and making conſiderable con- 
queſts there : but he ſoon found himſelf unable to 
execute that ſcheme; for in April 1595, Ferdinand 
de Velaſco, conſtable of Caſtile, entered Franche- 
Comte at the head of a conſiderable body of troops, 
and threaten'd the duchy of Burgundy; which obliged 
the King to march thither himſelf with the beſt part 
of his army 3 whilſt the Count de Fuentes, who com- 
manded in Picardy after the death of the Archduke 
Erneſt at Bruſſels, February 21, 1594-5, N. S. entered 
Picardy, and became Maſter of Catelet; and then 


0 


beſieged Dourlens, and having defeated the French, 


who came to its Relief, took tht town by ſtorm (0). 
The affairs of France being in this diſtreſſed ſitua- 
tion, Monſr. Chevalier, one of the maſters of requeſt, 
in Auguſt 1595, was ſent from the Prince of Condé, 
and the Dukes of Nevers and Bouillon, and the city 
of Paris, to England, where he arrived on the 19th 
of that month, with a melancholy account of the loſs 
of Dourlens; and that Cambray itſelf was held for loſt, 
there being no means of ſuccouring it, and the town 
itſelf willing enough to leave the French Govern- 
ment. Monſr. Chevalier therefore requeſted an aid 
of four thouſand foot, to be paid by the city of Pa- 
ris, who ſhould give ſecurity for that purpoſe (p). 
A council was held upon this, and the requeſt 
would immediately have been granted, if we were 
ſure, ſays Mr. Lake, then clerk of the Signet, 10 


(* Camden, p. 5 (o) Thuanus, L. xii. & Davila, 
L. xiv. (Y) "Ip a letter of Mr. Themas Lake to Sir Robert 
Sidney, dated at Nonſuch, Aug. 22, 1595, printed among the 
letters of the Sraney family, Vol. 1. p. 344- 
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22 ſome of our old footing in Picardy for a place 


retreat, or in pawn. I think it will be moved, 
— ſome hope that need will make it be done, if the 
governor binder not, with whom ſome traffick will be 
had (q). In the inſtructions given to Monſr. Che- 


valier, he was ordered to requeſt, that the ſupply 


demanded. might be ſent to Picardy within fifteen 
days after the date of theſe inſtructions. But he 
had ſpent twelve days in his voyage; ſo that only 
three days remained for raifing and tranſporting the 
ſoldiers; who were inliſted without delay, in order 


to be ſent, if there was occaſion, to Calais, Boulogne, 
Dieppe, and the towns on the ſea-coaſt; and this 


was immediately ſignified to the King of France by 
Sir Roger Williams, and to the governors of thoſe 
towns. That King's counſellors in Bretagne preſſed 
likewiſe by letters, that a ſupply might be ſent 
thither ; but as they ſpecified neither the number nor 
ſervice, nor offered any place for a retreat, no par- 


_ ticular anſwer could be given to them (r). 


Henry wrote a letter ro Monſr. de J Fontaine, 


dated at Lyons, September 23, 1595, N. S. a Copy 
of which was tranſmitted by Sir Robert Cecil to 


(4) Ibid. ) Camden, p. 640. 


bs This gentleman was probably the preacher of the French 
church in London, mentioned by Mr. Strype, Annals of the Re 
Formation, Vol. IV. No. cexci. p. 394. for it is evident that he 
was a divine, from the following paſlage in a MS. letter w Mr. 


Robert Naunton, afterwards ſecretary of ſtate, to the Earl of 


E ſex, from Paris, November 28th, 1 597: O. S. «This Mix- 
* ture of mungrel divinity and policy ſeems to be ingendered of 


e the late congreſſes and alliances between the daughters of men 


Ce and the ſons of God: I mean 1a Fontaine, their [che French] 
* grand Politico and Prophet. It is a ftirring age, likely to 
* follow, when our Prophets and the ſons of Prophets become 
ir maſters of policy, to quit Moſes for ee and turn their 
zeal into practices of ſtate.” 5 


Mr. 
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Mr. Edmondes, on the 8th of October 1595 (6). In 


this letter the King complained, that he found a di- 


minution in the Queen's good-will towards him, 


which he imputed either to the Council about her 
Majeſty; or that herſelf was either delighted in his 
ruin, or would force him to an agreement with thoſe, 
who had conſpired both their miſchiefs: That her 
Majeſty, knowing the malice of the common enemy, 
would ſhew too much ſtupidity, if ſhe ſhould be ſe- 
cure of his practices, or have any conceit of his re- 
conciliation. The King then juſtified himſelf, and 
expoſtulated with the Queen and his allies, declaring, 
that, notwithſtanding all artifices, his truth and ſin- 
cerity had never been wanting to his friends; but that 
he muſt either of neceſfity loſe his kingdom, or 
make an accord, holding it more advantageous and 
more honourable to compound with his enemies, than 
to purchaſe his friends too dear. He next mention- 


ed his doubt of Boulogne, his Joſs in Franche-Comte, 
and the danger of Bretagne; and concluded with de- 


firing, that the States General might be forborn, 
with regard to the demand of the repayment of the 
money lent them by the Queen. 

In the beginning of O#ober, after the taking of 
Cambray by the Count de Fuentes, he ſent likewiſe 
to the Queen Monſr. L' Omente, a ſecretary of his 
chamber, who came over to England with Sir Roger 
Williams (t). The ſubſtance of his meſſage was to 


acquaint the Queen, that the King had received 


his abſolution, there being deputed four Cardinals to 
give it him with the proper ſolemnity; but that 
their chief buſineſs was to draw him to a peace with 
Spain, and to unite againſt all, who were divided from 


(s) Sir Thomas Edmondes's M. S. State Papers, Vol. r. 


(e) Mr. Lake's letter to Sir Robert Sidney, from Stepney, gth 


of October, 1595. Letters of the Sidney family, Vol. 1. 
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the Church: That he was aſſured to receive for 
himſelf honourable conditions; but, know) * en that 
he ſhould be ſolicited to ſeparate from her 
and the Low Countries, he deſired to be Frans 
by her with a conjunction of their forces, that he 
might not be compelled to ſuch a peace, as he would 
not willingly make, but ſuch as might comprehend 
them all in ſuch terms, as, holding always together, 
they might be a balance ag againſt the Spaniſh greatneſs: 
but that, if the refuſed him in this point, he muſt. 
provide for himſelf as he might. Thele letters, 
adds Mr. Late, delivered with very ftout ſpeeches, 
„have greatly offended the Queen, who careth not 
«© to be terrified. The Gentleman is diſpatched 
x” ad any hope of relief from hence; ſo as you 
« may gueſs what will follow. He hath withal ad- 
60 vertiſed her Majeſty, by his letters to this effe&, 
« that if ſhe be not well informed of the prepara- 
« tions and intentions againſt her, ſhe is either 
« abuſed or betrayed : which being by ſome taken 
&« or meant to themſelves, hath moved the more 
e choler. He deſired a conference to be had be- 
« tween the Dukes of Nevers and Bouillon, whom 
e he would ſend to Calais or Boulogne, and ſome of 
ce the Queen's council; which is denied. But that, 
. * which I would let you know, 1s, that he hath 
© written very roundly, to require the Queen to 
„ forbear the calling for her money from the States, 
c as a thing far out of ſeaſon; and hath ſpoken 
e plainly to Sir Roger Williams, that theſe countries 
& love not the Queen; and that he doth aſſure him- 
„ ſelf, that whenſoever he ſhall enter into treat 
« with Spain, he can diſpoſe of them as he ſhall 
ce think good, and that they will turn his courſe ; 
<« and that of late they have required him not to 
forget them. Whether this be well grounded, 
or ſpoken only of boaſt, you may 9 ; * ink, I 
Ce t 
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e think, will not be amiſs for you (v) to have an 
* eye unto ;- for if all be true, that hath been here 
“alleged by the French Gentleman, upon his re- 
<* turn, the King is like to frame his drift another 
7 way.” x 
The Queen, after Z*Omenie's departure, wrote 
a long letter to Mr. Edmondes, which he was ordered 
to tranſlate into French, and read to the King of 
France, which he did on the goth of November 1595, 
in the camp before La Fere. In this letter (ww), dated 
the 12th of that month, her Majeſty ebſerved, that 
ſhe had ſeen a long and very preſſing letter, conſiſt- 
ing of ſeveral hqads, written on the part of the moft 
Chriſtian King to the Sieur de Ia Fontaine: and ſince 
that, there came from that King a Secretary of his, 
ſent expreſly to treat with her Majeſty by word of 
mouth, and more amply upon the ſame ſubject in 
general, but differently as to particulars. For 
whereas the principal point of the letter was only to 
obtain ſuccours for the city of Cambray, the Sieur de 
L'Omenie brought her Majeſty an account of the lofs 
of that place. And therefore to all the arguments 
urged upon that ſubject her Majeſty had no occaſion 
to make any other anſwer than this, that, next to the 
King himſelf, no perſon felt more concern than her 
Majeſty, to ſee, that his journey had been attended 
with ſo great a misfortune, as the loſs of ſo important 
a city. And as the Sieur de L'Omenie had inti- 
mated, that if the King had not been denied his re- 
queſt by her Majeſty, that city would not have been 
loſt; her Majeſty could not paſs over that point 
without an anſwer. For when the King's council 
demanded her Majeſty's forces to be ſent within 
twenty days; beſides that it was thought, that the 
forces could not arrive within that ſpace without 


% Sir Robert Sidney was Governor of Fluſhing. 
(ao) Sir Thomas Edmond:s's MS. State Papers, Vol. i. 
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very great difficulties, ſo it ſeemed not conſiſtent _ 


with her Majeſty's honour, nor the ſafety of her 
ſubjects, to ſend them over unſeaſonably to a place, 

| from which the King was at fo great a diſtance, and 

which was ſo much expoſed to the excurſions of the 

enemy's army, and where the flower of the King's 
forces, which were to join her Majeſty's, had been 
ſo 85 without evidently expoſing them 

to an chevitable diſgrace and danger. Upon this 

juſtification, if her Majeſty's moſt dear Brother 

(who knew very well to diſtinguiſh between the paſ- 
ſions of particular perſons well or ill diſpoſed) would 
form his judgment, and not upon the diſcourſes of 
the partial men, who were with him, he would have 
no reaſon to call in queſtion her Majeſty's inviolable 
conſtancy, much leſs to conceive, that ſhe would 
agree to any advice, which might be prejudicial to his 
eſtate, if any ſuch advice ſhould be offered her ; nor 
permit any perſon to preſume to ſhew himſelf of a 
factious, envious diſpoſition, or to attempt any 
practices oppoſite to the King's proſperity, whoſe 
happineſs her Majeſty thought to be abſolutely con- 
| nected with her own. In anſwer to that point of his 
letter; wherein he ſays, that he had occaſion to fear, 

that her Majeſty took pleafure in his deſtruction, or 
elſe that, ſhe was deſirous of forcing him to agree 
with thoſe who had conſpired the ruin of them both; 
with regard to the firſt, her Majeſty had no need to 
uſe any other apology, than the proof which ſhe had 
given before of her friendſhip towards him: and 
with reſpect to the ſecond, that though ſhe ſhould 
not act otherwiſe for his fake, yet ſhe would not do 
it for her own. 

As for what is ſaid afterwards, that her Majeſty 
was chargeable with lukewarmneſs, if ſhe did not 
induſtriouſly oppoſe the inveterate malice of the 
common enemy; ſhe thought that imputation ougl., 
leſs to be caſt upon her, than upon all the other 
2. Princes 
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Princes of Europe, ſhe having, ever ſince ſhe nad 
incurred his hatred (by only endeavouring to pre- 
ſerve her allies and neighbours from his tyranny and 
ambition), never ceaſed to weaken him both by ſea 
and land, and diverted his deſigns againſt her allies ; 
and before and fince his proud fleet was defeated on 
the Engliſh coaſt, by the favour of God, and the va- 
lour of her ſubjects, given him little occaſion of boaſt- 
ing of his new conqueſts : in which reſpect, if the 
other powers had acquitted themſelves with the ſame 
diligence and reſolution, he would not have had fo 
much leiſure and means of employing himſelf to 
the prejudice of others. Beſides, ſince it is aſſerted 
in that letter, that umbrage had been given the King, 
and that her Majeſty called in queſtion the ſincerity 
and conſtancy of his friendſhip, or was even jealous 
of his proſperity ; Mr. Edmondes might aſſure him, 
by the word and faith of a Prince, that her Majeſty 
never had ſo puſillanimous an heart, as to entertain 
ſo mean a thought, but acknowleged his virtue, and 
was fatisfied of his integrity; believing, according 
to the meaſure of her own good diſpoſition towards 
him, that nothing was more certain upon earth, than 
that ſhe held the firſt place in his friendſhip, before 
any other Prince, in return for the affection ſnewn 
by her Majeſty towards him. LI 
But ſince the King in his letter juſtifies all his pro- 
ceedings, and complains at the ſame time of others, 
who have not aſſiſted him; though her Majeſty had 
never miſtruſted him, nor entered into any queſtion 
with him, except when he did not ſufficiently attend 
to his own greatneſs; yet her Majeſty inſtructs Mr. 
Edmondes, as the King had done the Sieur de la Fon- 
taine, with what was proper for every perſon to re- 
preſent in their defence ; which ſhe hoped he would 
hear with the ſame patience, and favourable interpre- 
tation, as ſhe had received,and always ſhould receive, 


his letters and meſſages. 
And 
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And that it might not be thought, that her Ma- 
jeſty, under the pretext of juſtifying herſelf, would 
revive the memory of her ſervices, either in the 
time of the late King his predeceſſor, or ſince his 
own acceſſion to the throne,” in the caſe of Dieppe, 
Paris, and Rolien, and in Bretagne, for a long ſpace 


of time; the thing being notorious enough of itſelf ; 


ſhe would only begin by the laſt ſervice at Bref, to 
which the. enemy pretended a title, not founded 
merely on ambition, and had by his own forces, 
without making uſe of thoſe of the League,rendered 
himſelf maſter of the firſt havens of the kingdom. 
Upon this occaſion, though her Majeſty had in hand 
ſeveral other deſigns of honour and advantage, ſhe 
conſented for the King's ſervice to employ her forces 


= both by ſea and land, to drive the enemy from 
| thence, and had ſuch ſucceſs, that the place was re- 


taken and demoliſhed. However, Mr. Edmondes 
was ordered to repreſent ſeriouſly to the King, that 
as her Majeſty found, that according to the natural 
diſpoſition of a Prince and Father of the people, he 
purſued ſome things, and paſſed over others, even 


againſt his own inclination, in order to fatisfy the 


public, and provide for the ſecurity of his ſubjects ; 
ſo he would likewiſe think it neceſſary for her Ma- 
jeſty (conſidering that the love of the people is the 
greateſt riches of all Princes) to endeavour by all 
ways, both interior and exterior, to ſnew her deſire 
to preſerve them, and not to expoſe them to all kinds 
of danger; of whoſe deſire and zeal to obey her if 


the loyalty, valour, and faith of a people could give 


full aſſurance, no Prince ever was more obliged to 
God, than her Majeſty was, for ſuch an happineſs ; 
of which no perſon could give a better teſtimony 
than the King and his kingdom, in which there were 
ſo many memorials of their blood faithfully and free- 
ly ſhed in his ſervice; all which her Majeſty thought 
well ſpent, and would not ceaſe this courſe, if the 

| | lamentatior.s 
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lamentations of mothers, infants, and relations, did 


not call upon her for ſome reſpite and relaxation. 
Beſides, that ſhe was advertiſed by the King himſelf 
(if ſhe had not known it otherwiſe), that all 


Europe had the alarm of an invaſion pretended to 


be deſigned againſt her; fo that if the King would 
weigh all circumſtances with a juſt and nor partial 
conſideration, and recollect paſt ſervices, to fortify 


himſelf againſt thoſe, who were deſirous to detract” 


from her Majeſty's honour, he could not but think 
her reaſons juſt tor deſiring to be ſpared for a time; 
and after that ſhe did not doubt, but that in his firſt 
jetter he would write to her in another ſtyle ; her Ma- 
jeſty aſſuring herſelf, that, notwithſtanding ſome per- 
fons, ill- affected to her, and her eſtate, d might make 
uſe of this to prejudice their friendſhip, or rather 
under other hopes to foment their own artful views, 
which had no other end than their ambitious and 
factious deſigns; yet all good Frenchmen, truly 
noble, and affectionate to his ſervice, would clearly 
ſee, thar this is the way to embroil, when malice can 
no otherwiſe hurt a well-united friendſhip J and to 
ſeparate them from each other, in order to ruin them 
both. Her Majeſty knew likewiſe, that their ene- 


mies would readily employ themſelves in the practices 


of alienating from them the hearts of their beſt ſub- 
jects, in order to verify the falſe poſitions of their 
libels, by which they endeavour to poſſeſs the world 
with ſcandalous hopes of great diſcontentments in 
their kingdoms, in order to procure their enemies 
to engage with the deſires and views of fugitives and 


rebels, who would be diſſatisfied with even an Angel, 


if he were given them for their governor. But as 
her Majeſty had no room to fear, through God's 
mercy, their malice and tolly, her country being 
very free from ſuch a general infection; ſo on the 
other hand, it imported. her to be vigilant to remove 


all ſuch occaſions, by uſing moderately their Nw 
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and fortunes: for what elſe can be expected from 
natural men, than great and ſudden alienations, when 
they Tee, that their duty is rewarded with a perpe- 
tual ſucceſſion of miſeries, and that their valour only 
purchaſes their ruin? © | 3 
Moreover, as the Sieur de la Fontaine has declared, 
with more eagerneſs, as her Majeſty believed, than 
the King commanded him to uſe, that if ſhe did 
not aſſiſt him at preſent, it would only be for want 


| of will; and that it was to be apprehended, that 


the King might be obliged to agree with the com- 
mon enemy, without comprehending her Majeſty in 
the treaty ; her Majeſty aſcribed this language rather 
to the warmth of his zeal for the ſervice of his 
maſter (which ſhe could well digeſt), than ſuffered 
herſelf to be diſturbed with the thought, that the 
King's honour, and ſo many vows on. his part, and 
ſo many ſervices on that of her Majeſty, could ad- 
mit ſo odious and dangerous a reſolution. And yer) 
if this point be promoted by any of his Miniſters 
(for her Majeſty does not believe, that this ariſes 
from the King himſelf, in order to awaken her Ma- 
jeſty the more) it is certainly the thing, which will 

have the leaſt effect upon her: for it is only zeal and 
affection, which have hitherto carried her ſo far; 

and ſhe is firmly perſuaded, that it is impoſſible for 

him to approve of that in himſelf, which, ſhe aſſures 

herſelf, he would think odious and diſhonourable in 
another. And if it ſhould ſo happen, that he ſhould 
be drawn into ſuch a ſtep by any ill practice upon him, 


her Majeſty would think herſelf ſufficiently ſupport- 
ed by the providence of that God, who knows the 


integrity of her heart towards him, and has known, 
and ſtill knows, how to defend her from the greateſt 


dangers. "5 | 


Mr. Edmondes was then directed, after having 
communicated to the King her Majeſty's great con- 


cern for the extremity of his affairs, and that there 
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ſhould be the leaſt repert of any miſunderſtanding 
between them; and after having, by that ſincerity 
of proceeding with the King, obviazed the artifices 
of her enemies (who had always taken advantage 
of his neceſſities) ; that he ſhould add further, that 


though her Majeſty knew, that the taking of two 


ſuch- important places by the enemy in his abſence 
had wonderfully raiſed their ſpirits ; yet ſhe hoped, 
from the experience of the King's valour and pru- 
dence, that, having now reduced almoſt all the great 
men, and moſt of the cities of his kingdom, to his 
obedience, and being now himſelf preſent, in a 
condition of putting his provinces in order, and 


afliſting his afflicted people, he would have the means, 


as before, of ſubſiſting for ſome little time, if not 
to recover, at leaſt to preſerve himſelf, till it ſhould 
appear where, and in what manner, this now pre- 
tended glorious invaſion ſhould be attempted : And, 
when her Majeſty ſhould diſcover more clearly the 
enemy's deſigns (having as much reaſon to ſuſpe& 
their attempts in winter as in ſummer,) ſhe would be 
ready to adviſe with the King, and to aſſiſt him, 
as far as the ſtate of her affairs would permit. 


That, laſtly, whereas the King had intimated to 
her Majeſty, that he was of opinion, that deputies | 


thould be appointed on both fides, to confer to- 
gether concerning the means of joining their forces, 
in order to oppoſe the common enemy; her Ma- 
jeſty could not but take this in very good part, as 
coming from him, with whom ſhe was united in the 


ſame fortune. But ſince, for the preſent (conſider: 
ing the great preparatives, which ſhe had been 
obliged to make at fea, to match thoſe of her ene-| 


mies, and how much the war in Ireland likewiſe diſ- 
tracted her) her affairs would not permit her to en- 


gage further in the war, than what ſhe had already 
done in the expedition to the Iadies, but forced het 


to keep her people in her own: kingdom for the de- 
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fence of it; for this reaſon ſhe defired to defer this 
deputation for ſome time, rather than enter upon ſo 
open a treaty, the ſucceſs of which would not anſwer 
the expectation of the world. But if the King ſhould 
have any drſpoſition in himſelf at any time, or if any 
overture ſhould be made to him for a general peace 


of Chriſtendom ; her Majeſty, being joined with him 
and her other confederates, upon equal conditions, 
would not refuſe to enter into any honourable treaty, * 


or good conſultation, when the time was proper for 
the one, or the other; having regard likewiſe to the 


{ reparation of paſt injuries, where honour ſhould re- 


quire it: And in ſuch cafe her Majeſty promiſed her- 
ſelf, that the King would do for her as he would for 


4 | himfelf, from whom ſhe would never ſeparate herſelf 


in any manner whatſoever. Such was her Majeſty's 
reſolution ; and ſhe hoped, that he had on his part 
the ſame difpoſition towards her and her kingdom. 
And as, not long ago, upon the alarm of the ene- 
my's deſign to beſiege ſome of his maritime towns, 
Dieppe, Boulogne, or Calais, her Majeſty cauſed a 


conſiderable number of her forces to be ready to 


ſuccour them immediately, even at a time, when, be- 


ing employed in ſuppreſſing her rebels in Ireland, 
who had been practiſed upon by the Spaniard, ſhe 
had good reaſon to turn her attention elſewhere; and 


as for that purpoſe ſhe had reinforced her fleet at 
ſea with the utmoſt expedition, notwithſtanding her 


other preparations for the Indies; fo he might affure 
himſelf, that if it ſhould happen, that the enemy 
ſhould attempt any place, to which her Majeſty 


| might have acceſs by ſea, he ſhould receive immediate 


aſſiſtance from her; and neither the expence nor danger 


1. ſhould divert her from it. And though, for the 


reaſons above-mentioned, her Majeſty deferred ſend- 
ing any perſon to the King at preſent, in order to 
enter into a public treaty ; yet ſhe had refolved to 
ſend in a ſhort time to him ſome perſon of quality, 
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Ad good experience, to communicate amply and 
freely with him upon all things: And though this 
would not have ſuch an appearance as a public con- 


vention, yet affairs might be as well conducted and 
determined by this way, as by the other of greater 
expectation. 

The King, upon hearing this letter read, anſwer⸗ 
. hat he was not able alone to ſuſtain the 
40 Aten of the war, for ſuch reaſons, as are too 


„ true, and too well known to all men; and that 


&« he would conſult with the Princes and 983 of 


„ his Crown, what he was to reſolve on; wherein 


« if neceſſity ſhall force him to change courſe, as 
<< the fault thereof ſhall not be his, ſo her Majeſty, 
<« for her part, inſtead of excuſes and juſtifications, 
<« ſhall only have cauſe afterwards of ſorrow.” _ 

Mr. Edmondes, in his letter to the Lord Treaſurer 
from La Fere, on the 2oth of December 1595, in- 
forms his Lordſhip, that the King of France denied 
the article publiſhed in the Gazezte in Italy, in which 
it was affirmed, that he had, by his Embaſſador at 
Rome, engaged to the Pope to declare himſelf an ene- 


my to the Queen. To this letter 1s e the 


following remarkable Poſtſcript: 

I had cloſed up this letter, when the King ſent 
„for me, and acquainted me with letters, which 
* he hath freſhly received from his Embaſſador at 


Venice, which import, that there is lately arrived 


<< there one, that affirmeth to be diſpatched from 


< the King of Scots to the Pope, the Venetians, and 
the Duke of Florence, who addreſſed himſelf ſe- 
< cretly to him, and, faying to have charge to re- 
<« quire the aſſiſtance of his favour in his negotiation, 


declared to him, on the ſaid King's behalf, that, by 
« reaſon of the two great factions of Engliſh: and 
« Spaniſh, which reign in his Realm, and fearing 


e moſt her Majeſty's (which is the greater), and the | 


(x) Sir Tho. Eqdmondes's MS. State-Papers, Vol. I. 
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great hate ſhe beareth him, he is forced to the ex- 
<« tremity, that he muſt needs declare himſelf either 
<« with or againſt the King of Spain: That the ſaid 
King of Spain i is alſo as s ſaſpetted to him, left, if 
“joining with him, and ſerying himſelf of his means 
for his aſſiſtance, he ſhould ſeek footing in Scot- 


« land, to facilitate his more eaſy conquering after-- 
© "apts uh! England, which could not be but of 


* perilous conſequence to all Chriftendom : and to 


declare himſelf againſt him, that he durſt not, 
* without being ſuccoured by other Princes; offer- . 
* ing in ſuch regard to enter into common league 


{ © with them, either againſt her Majeſty, or the King 


* of Spain, and to make himſelf a Catholic, but 
praying, that it might be kept ſecret, until theanſwer 
received of the ſaid Princes; for that otherwiſe, if 
it ſhould come to the knowledge of her Majeſty, 


| * of the King of Spain, it would be his ruin. He 


« defired him therefore to addreſs him to ſuch of 
< the States, with whom he might deal with con- 


fidence in that matter, which he faith ts have done, 


and to have directed him to certain of the ſecret 
« Council, who, upon the hearing of his propoſi- 
„ tion, demanded of him for his letters of credit; - 
e whereunto he made them anſwer, that, in reſpect 
e of being a matter of ſo great peril to his maſter, he 
* durſt not deliver them, unleſs he might be firſt aſſu- 
red that they would entertain the ſaid motion. To 
6 the which the ſaid Counſellors replied, that they 
* would be content to pleaſure the ſaid King for 
* his particular in what they might; but that they 
« deſired to maintain their antient amities. Where- 


upon, ſeeing no hope of further profiting, he de- 


<© parted from thence to Rome. The King told me, 
« that altho' he do conceive it to be only a ſubor- 


** nation of the Jeſuits, yet, notwithſtanding that, 


© he thought it not impertinent to acquaint her 


” e there with; but that ſhe might make ſuch 
3 0 8 


* 
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+5 profit thereof as it merited, and he not fail to ac- 

5+ quit himſelf of the leaſt good office towards her. 
T his letter will give ſome light to one of Cardi- 

nal d Oſat to Monſr. de Villergy, dated from Rome 


the laſt of February 1595-6, N. S. from which it 


will be proper to inſert here an extract, the length of 
which will be excuſed by tbe importance of the fub- 
Ject, and the known abilities of the writer. It is 

* true, ſays he (a), that the Scotſman, whom you 
mention, is come hither, and has treated with the 
« Pope by means of Cardinal Aldobrandini. ] can- 
* not inform you exactly of the ſubject and iſſue 


of his negotiation ; but I think I am not miſtaken 


£« in believing, that he came hither with a view to 
cc engage the Pope, under the *uſual pretext of the 
« Catholic Religion, to favour, by his authority and 
& affiſtance, ſome delign, which thoſe, who have 


„ ſent him, have in thoſe countries. Concerning 


* which deſign, and of thoſe, who have ſent him, 


„two opinions have come into my mind, founded 
P * 


upon certain conjectures. I ſhall propoſe to you 
„ here theſe two opinions, in order to enable you to 
« diſcover yourſelf the truth of the affair, by the 
* knowledge, which you have otherwiſe, and may 
5 ſtill have more fully hereafter, of the ſituation of 
„things in Scoz/and. The firſt opinion is, that the 
„ King of Scotland may poſſibly have ſent him, or 

& rather certain Catholics of Scotland, his eee 


* with his knowledge and conſent ; ho he has not 


e brought any letters from the King, that we know 
* of. Andif it was the King, or his Catholic ſer- 


vants, who have ſent him, it is probable, that 


* their deſign, was of this kind : The King of Scot» 
land, upon the pretenſions, which he has, aſpires 
to the Crown of England after the death of the 


(a) Letten de C:rdinal @Oflat, L. i. P. 8 Edit. 


** Queen 


Paris, 1627. 
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Queen 3 in which he foreſees on the one hand, 
« that the Privy-Council, and other Heretics of 
5 England, may oppoſe him, for fear of his re- 
« venging upon them the death of the late Queen his 


mother: And, on the other hand, that he being 


« of a religion contrary to the Catholics, the Catho- 
e lics will not truſt him; and that the Pope, in 


| © caſe of the death of the Queen of England, 


« may caſt a great obſtacle in his way, and even 
«© before that event ſhall happen, declare him ex- 


communicate, and deprived, both of his own 


« kingdom of Scotland, and of the right of ſucceſ- 


= < ceſſion to that of England; as there are ſome, 
= < who affirm they know, that the King of Spain 
| © (who, beſides his aſpiring to the monarchy of 


« Chriſtendom, pretends likewiſe particularly to the 
“Kingdom of England, in virtue of a certain pre- 
« tended donation made to him by Queen Mary his 
„ wite a little before her death) endeavoured to pro- 


cure ſuch a declaration againſt the King of. Scoz- 


„land in the time of Sixtus V. by means of Car- 
„ dinal Allen, and an Engliſpman nam'd Hugh Ven, 
whom the ſaid King of Spain ſent then to Rome 
« expreſly to ſolicit it; which that King cauſed to 
e be done, not ſo mand with a view to exclude the 
“ King of Scotland from the Kingdom of England, 
as to have a pretence of invading Scotland itſelf 
in the mean time, by which way the Spaniaras 
thought it neceſſary to attack England, which 
could not otherwiſe be ſo eaſily entered by an ar- 
* my. It may be therefore, that the King of Scot- 


: 1 land, having theſe apprehenſions, as, it is ſaid, he 


8 15 extremely feariul, may have begun already to 
* endeavour to procure the favour of the Catholics, 
by means of whom he hopes to be aſſiſted, and 


advanced to the Crown of England, rather than 


68 <K the Heretics ; and have ler- the Pope know, 
85 n he is willing to become a Catholic, and is ſo 
| 2s — Wk 
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$6 i, and to deprive that oY of all right of ſucceſ- 


already in his heart; and deſires, at a proper time, 


to reſtore the Catholic religion, not only in Scot-. 


land, but likewiſe in England; and begs his Ho- 


lineſs to afford him his good advice and counſel 


upon that ſubject; and may have uſed ſuch other 
repreſentations, as may be ſerviceable to his deſign, 
and to his hopes of preventing, by that means, 
any thing, which the Pope may determine or do 
againſt him; and even procuring his Holineſs to 
be favourable to him. This Scotſman therefore 
may actually have been ſent by that King, or his 
ſervants, for this purpoſe: and this is the firſt of 
our two opinions. The ſecond is, that this Scoz/- 
man is not ſent by that King, or his ſervants, tho? 
he has affirmed it where het thought he ſhould be 
better received on that account; but by ſome 
Catholic Noblemen of that Scotland, who are diſ- 
contented with the King, and, under pretence of 


promoting the Catholic religion, are deſirous of 


taking their revenge of him, and of thoſe who are 
neareſt him, at the expence of the Pope, and of 
the Holy See, and even of the Religion itſelf, 
which they aſſume the pretence of. Theſe Ca- 
tholic Noblemen, beſides the Earl of Bothwell, 
may be the Earls of Angus, Athole, and Huntley, 


who were condemned by the States of Scotland 


for having conſpired againſt the Crown,and carried 
on a correſpondence with the King of Spain, and 
afterwards appeared publicly i in arms againſt their 
King. We have ſome conjecture, that this Scor/- 
man here deſires the Pope to iſſue out a Moni- 
tory, injoining the King of Scotland to permit to 
the Catholics the free exerciſe of the Catholic re- 
ligion, in the ſame manner as the Heretics enjoy 


theirs; and threatening, in caſe he does not grant 


this, to excommunicate him, and to give the 
Kingdom of Scotland to the firſt, who ſhall ſeize 
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event of ſuch cenſures has been very unfortunate 
with reſpect to the affairs of France, and the Pope 
has no inclination to things hazardous and dan- 
gerous, the ſaid Scotſman gives him to underſtand, 

that the King of Scotland not only will not be of. 
fended with ſuch a Monitory, but will even be 
glad of it, as having already himſelf a deſire af. - 
reſtorfſthe Catholic religion in his Kingdom, and 
giving this pledge of his good diſpoſition towards 
his Holineſs, and this ſatisfaction to the Catholics, 

not only of Scotland, but likewiſe of England, 


who are ſaid to be very numerous both without 


and within that Kingdom, and of whom he hopes 
to receive one day favour and aſſiſtance. Beſides, 
the King of Scotland is deſirous of making uſe of 
ſuch a Monitory and Commination, as an excuſe 
with reſpect to the Heretics, to whom he may al- 


lege, that he is obliged to allow the Catholics 


the free exerciſe of their religion, for fear the Pope 
ſhould fulminate againſt him an excommunica- 
tion, with a deprivation of his Kingdom, and of 
his right to that of England. We are likewiſe 
told, that this Scotſman, after having treated here, 
is gone to Naples; which ſhews, that though he 
ſhould be gone thither only to ſee that city and 

country, yet in ſo ſuſpicious a time, in which a 
ſtranger has reaſon to apprehend every thing, 
he is not at all in fear of the Spaniards, by whoſe 
inſtigation all this may be done, that they may 

have a colour for invading Scotland, in order to 


open a way for themſelves to the conqueſt of 


England, and by this means attack thE Kingdom 


of France on all fides. Add to this, that there 


has been here, for ſome time paſt, a Scots Jeſuit, 
named Father Gordon, who is uncle to the Earl of 
Huntley above-mentioned, and was in Scotland 


with that Ear the laſt time he took up arms _ 
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the King two years ago, and ſpent there for him ten 
thouſand crowns, which the Pope ſent to him from 
the Low Countries by the Sieur de Malvaiſie, his 
Commiſſary and Nuncio at Bruſſels, whom we 
know otherwiſe to have held a great correſpondence 
with the above-mentioned Earls, and the ſaid Fa- 
ther Gordon the Jeſuit: So that the ſending 
of this Scaiſman may be a conſequence of the 
ſchemes carried on between them at that time at 
Bruſſels among the Spaniards, and yet in ſome 
meaſure diſguiſed, according to the change in the 


<* ſituation of things ſince, and the diſpoſition of the 
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Pope. In fine, of theſe two opinions I incline 
moſt to the latter; but refer myſelf to what 
you ſhall judge upon much better grounds from 
the knowledge, which you have of the courſe of 
things in Scotland. Much may be ſaid for either 
of them : and to both the parties the contrary of 
what they ſeek may fall our, as has happened in 
France. However, upon occaſion of the ſucceſ- 
ſion to the Crown of England, I ſhall remind you 
of a point, which you know much better, and 


which notwithſtanding I cannot omit. It is this, 


that as it would be extremely unſeaſonable for us, 
in our preſent ſituation, if the Queen of England 
ſhould happen to die, and the King be over- 
burdened with new affairs, which he could not 
conveniently either attend or omit ; ſo if would not 
be a thing to be wiſhed, for the ſake of the re- 
poſe and grandeur of France, that the Kingdoms 
of England and Scotland ſhould be united in the 
perſon of one and the ſame King, ſince the 
Kings of England alone have, in paſt times, diſ- 
turbed France more ſeverely, and for a longer 
ipace, than all the other foreign Kings together. 
And it would be much leſs for the intereſt of 
France, that this conjunction and union of theſe 
two Kingdoms ſhould be made in the. perſon wu 
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a the preſent King of Scotland; as, on the one 


« hand, he is allied to one of the greateſt Kings of 
« the North, and, on the other, is ſo nearly related 


„„ to the houſe of Lorrain, which has occaſioned ſo 


&« much trouble to our Kings, and the whole Royal 
« Family, and many evils and miſeries to France; 


„ and has not yet abſolutely ceaſed to do fo, but ſtill 


« continues ſo formidable in the Kingdom.** . 
What was the iſſue of the negotiation of this ſu 
poſed agent of the King of Scozs, does not appear; 
but we find in Sir Ralph Winwood's Memorials *, 


a remarkable paper in Spaniſh, intitled, Suma de los 


Memoriales, c. i. e. A Summary of the Memorials, 
which John Ogleby, a Scots Baron, Envoy from the 
King of Scotjand to his Catholic Majeſty, for pro- 
moting a Leggue between the two Kings, and of what . 
John Ceci; an Engliſh prieſt, on bebalf of the Earls, 
Catholic Lords of Scotland, preferred in 


= oppoſition to, the ſame, at the City of Toledo, in the 


months of May and June 1596. | 
Ogleby, in May that year, arrived in Spain from 
Rome, declaring, that he was ſent . by the King of 


6-1 Scotland, with 4 commiſſion to treat. of friendſnip, 


a league, and confederacy between that King and 
the King of Spain; and that the King of Scotland 
would become a Catholic, and enter into a confede- 
racy with the Pope and his Catholic Majeſty againſt 
Queen Elizabeth; and he produced letters of truſt 
and credence of the King of Scotland, with the 
reaſons, which induced that King to be reconciled to 
the See of Rome, and to enter into a confederacy 
with Spain. This negotiation is mentioned in a let- 


| ter of Sir Henry Neville, Embaſſador in France, to 


Secretary Cecil, dated at Paris 27 June 1599 f: 
and the ſame Gentleman, in a letter of the 26th of 
May the ſame year &, obſerves, that he had been 
„vol. I. P. 1, & ſeg 1 Ibid. p. 32. 6 Ibid. p. 37. 
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infermed by the Lord Meemes, that the Lord Hum 


was juſt come to Paris, in his way to Rome, employed 
to the Pope from the King of Scots; 
Sir Henry, he alſo delivered me very many ſuſpicions; 
' as1f he declined altogether in religion, and began to en- 

gertain ſtrait intelligence with the Popiſh fide and 
Princes. 


Queen Elizabeth was now reſolved to ſend Sit 


Henry .Unton Embaſſador to the King of France, in 
order to divert him from making peace with Spain, 


which by his own anſwer, and Mr. Edmondes's let. 


ters, and by other conjectures, it appeared he was 
likely to do, the Pope endeavouring with great ear- 
neſtneſs to engage him to it; and almoſt all his 
Council diſcovering, ſays Mr. Lake (5), no 
« good conceit of our amity. 
c what will be the ſucceſs of his journey, nor what 
c we ſhall offer him, ſufficient to divert him from 


* 


any other way, whereby he may come to the quiet 
5 poſſeſſion of his kingdom. The cunning of Prin- 


« ces is great, and cannot be diſcerned by every 
« countenance : But, if he be indeed in hope of a 
% peace upon any reaſonable condition, I do not 
c fee what we are able to offer and perform, that 
* may encourage him to continue the war.?“ 

The Lord Treaſurer ſent a letter to Mr. Edmondes 
by Sir Henry Union, dated from Richmond, Decem- 
ber 23d, 1595 (c), ig which he informed him, 
c how well her Majeſty had allowed of his ſervice : 
and I doubt not, adds he, but when her pleaſure 
e ſhall be to revoke you, and to appoint you to re- 
e turn home, ſhe will have a princely regard and 
«« conſideration thereof.“ 


(5) Letter to Sir Robert Sydney from Richmond, December 13. 
1595. Letters of the du family, Vol. I. p. 378. (c) Sir 
Je. Edmondes's MIS. e Vol. I. ; 


Sir 


of whom, adds | 


J know not yet | 
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- Sir Henry Unton went immediately upon his Em- 
baſſy to France, where he continued in that employ- 
ment until the day of his death, which happened in 
the French King's camp before La Fere, on the 
22d of March 1595-6 (d). He was ſon of Sir Ed- 
ward Unton, of Wadley in the county of Oxford 


W Knight of the Bath, by Anne, daughter of Edward 


Seymour Duke of Somerſet, and Protector of England 


(e). He had been Embaſſador in France before in 


the year 139 1; and left an account of his Embaſſy 
from Fuly 13th that year to June 12th 1592, which 
is extant in manuſcript in the Bodleian library. - 

Mr. Edmondes, on the 17th of May 1596, had a 
grant of the office of Secretary to her Majeſty for 
the French tongue, in conſideration of the faithful 
and acceptable ſervice heretofore done by him. But 
there are no letters of him during the courſe of that 
year, in which Cardinal Albert of Auſtria, who had 


W ſucceeded his brother Erneſt in the government of 
= the Low Countries, having thrown ſupplies into La 


Fere, which was beſieged by the French King, and 


WW having inveſted Calais, that King ſent Nicolas de 


Harlay Baron de Sancy into England, to demand ſuc- 
cours. The Duke de Bouillon ſoon followed him, 
and ſo preſſed the Queen, that ſhe ordered eight 
thouſand men to be ready under the command of 
the Earl of Eſſex. But ſhe required, in caſe the ſiege 
of Calais was raiſed by the Engliſh, that the town 
ſhould be delivered to them, ſince it was in effect 
loſt to France. The Duke and Monſr. de Sancy 
waved this demand, by ſaying, they had no inſtrue- 
tions upon that ſubject; and, under pretence, that 
the relief of that place was too preſſing to allow time 
to diſcuſs that propoſal, they ſo managed, that the 
Queen gave orders for the imbar kation of the troops. 


(% Weed, Athen. Oxon. Vol I. col. 283. 2d Edit. (e) Col- 
iins's Peerage of England, Vol. I. p. 44. 2d Edit. 
* Rymer, Vol. xvi. p. 290. 
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But at the ſame time news came, that Calais way 
taken on the 24th of April 1596, N. S. after a re. 
ſiſtance of but 12 days. The Archduke then made 


himſelf maſter of Ardres with the ſame eaſe ; which 
was the ſixth place taken from France by the Spa- 


niards within a year. The ſuccours deſigned by 
Queen Elizabeth for Calais not having been ready in 
time, the new-levied troops were diſmiſſed ; but her 


Majeſty lent money to the French King on the ſecu- 
rity of his two Embaſſadors (f). 
In the mean time her Majeſty being famed: 


that the King of Spain was preparing to ae 3 


England and e reſolved to prevent him; and 
for that purpoſe ſent a fleet of one hundred and fifty 


fail, with two-and-twenty Dutch ſhips, and GR 2 
thouſand ſoldiers, under the command of the Lord 
Howard as Admiral, and the Earl of Eſſex as Ge- 
neral, againſt Cadiz, which they took on the 21ft of 
June 1596, and burnt the Spaniſh fleet there (g). 


The King of Spain, in revenge for this loſs and 


diſgrace, prepared a fleet to attack England and Ire- 2 | 


land; but, meeting with ſtorms, great part of the 
ſüps periſhed, and the deſign was defeated (S). 
However, the Queen thought proper to fortify 
all the ſea-coaſts, by repairing the caſtles there, and 
entered into a new treaty offenſive and defenſive 
with the French King, which was negotiated with 
her by the Duke de Bouillon and Monſr. de Harlay 
Sancy. The principal articles of this Treaty were, 
that the Queen ſhould furniſh 4000 men for the de- 
fence of Picardy and Normandy ; that the French 
King, in caſe the Queen was invaded, ſhould find the 


| like number for the defence of England, not to ſerve 


above fifty miles from the ſea ; that-neither of the 


% Camden, p. 666. Thuanus, L. cxvi. Davila, L. xv. & 

Meteren, L. xviti. & Marſolier Hiſtoire de Duc de Bouillon, 

L. ir, v. (g) Camden, p. 666-674. () Id. p. 676, 
| | 


two 


/ 
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| two Crowns ſhould make a peace without the con- 
ſent of the other. By a ſecret article it was agreed, 
that the Queen ſhould this year furniſh no more 
than two thouſand men. The Queen ſwore to this 
treaty in the chapel at Greenwich on the 29th of 
= Auguſt; and in September Gilbert Earl of Shrewſbury 
was ſent Embaſſador to France, to ſee the King 
ſwear to it; and at the fame time to preſent Sir An- 
tony Mildmay to be the Queen's Embaſſador, in the 
room of Sir Henry Union, deceafed, and to inveſt. 
d, chat King with the Order of the Garter (i). Soon 
ratter which Sir Tho. Baſkerville, with two thouſand 
foot, was ſent over to Picardy, agreeably to the late 
welds ot Mb | 
| Not long after Sir Antony Mildmay's arrival in 
France, Mr. Edmondes returned to England, as ap- 
pears from a letter of his to Sir Robert Sydney, dated 
at London, December 2d, 1596 (&), in which he 
gives the following account of the poſture of affairs 
in France, which he had then juſt left: The King 
<« being out of action, thoſe parts do now afford 
<< little matter of news. He is yet occupied in 
holding the aſſembly, which he hath called, of cer- 
“ tain Deputies out of every Province, in the na- 
+ ture of States General, wherein we cannot hear, 
* that any thing is yet paſſed, but only of the 
* ſpeech, which the King made at the beginning of 
the ſame; whereof your Lordſhip ſhall receive a | 
copy. I underſtood at my being there, that the | 
things likely to be handled therein were the diſ- 
“ charging the greateſt part of the Treaſurers | 
throughout the Provinces ; by the which it is pre- 
tended the King. ſhall fave above two hundred 
thouſand Crowns in their wages, beſides the ex- 
actions, which they did otherwiſe commit: to 
take ſome order alſo for the relief of the common 


. : () Camden, p. 677, 678. (Ai) Letters of the Sidney family, 
15 Vol. II. P. 19, | | | 
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© country-people : to procure the impoſitions eſta- A 
<< bliſhed lately at Paris, and in other places, to © 7 
E be received generally into all the towns; which A 
ce they have ever hitherto withſtood : and, laſtly, Þ wn 
* to procure ſome Church-land to be ſold, with 1 2 * 
& the allowance of the Pope. & a 
They have already proceeded to the ſuſpending =P 
< of the Treaſurers, until they take further order to © 
e diſcharge them. Your Lordſhip ſeeth how nearly wy © 
their neceſſity doth preſs them, which maketh Mt 
«< them to have recourſe to all inventions of relief; M 
& and if they would as well reſolve to well govern was 
e their means, they might yet do miracles out of their land 
& happy ability. But I aſſure your Lordſhip, they the d 
< continue in ſo great diſorder and confuſion, by in w. 
“ reaſon of the King's /ooſe living, and not caring = were 
ee for the main chance, as there is little hope to be Eng! 
& conceived, that things will receive a better refor- follo\ 
« mation with them. The King was never a more King 
& ſuperſtitious ſervant to his miſtreſs, and doth him 
« wholly employ his ſpirits in that affection. Ma- contr 
c dam, on the other ſide, is no leſs diſcontented to And 
<& be ſo much neglected, and expoſed to poverty; ¶ bad 1j 
<« wherein indeed her ſtate deſervetlf pity : only ſhe had £ 
cc receiveth one contentment, that ſhe will not now | bout, 
« be further preſſed in matter of love by the Duke pet, 
« of Montpenſier, for that he is contracted to the rero, 
« Duke de Foyeuſe's daughter, the which marriage N. 8. 
ce the King did the more willingly ſet forward, to dent 
ee hinder the ſuit made unto her by Monſr. de Vaude- by the 
: c ont, the Duke of Lorrain's ſecond fon. She Henry 
| de ig a very great fortune. Monſr. Chombel hath pretty 
een ſent to treat with the Duke Mercoeur; ing a 
t, as we hear, he ſtandeth upon ſo high terms, | 
& as there is little hope of according with him; 0 TI 
| 1597. 
L. xix. 


ing unwilling to quit ſo great a benefit as he 
njoyeth by the Truce, until he ſee the King to 


« have better means to force him. Thoſe of the 
” oy Reli- 
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cc religion have returned their deputies to the court, 
“ and, as the King required, do now hold their 


| #6 aſſembly at Vendoſme, to be nearer to receive their 
« anſwers. Monſr. de Reaulx is departed, with her 
« Majeſty's leave, to diſpatch his private buſineſs in 


« France ; but yet is wind-baund at Dover. Tho? 
« at the beginning his appearance did not like us, 
« yet ſince his proceedings have greatly pleaſed her 
« Majeſty and the Council. He hath a deſire to re- 
« turn, if the King do enable him in means; but 
« otherwiſe, he doth greatly apprehend the charge. - 
Mr. Edmondes went back to France, where he 
was in April 1597, as appears by a letter of Row- 
land Whyte, Eſq; to Sir Robert Sidney, dated from 
the Strand, in London, on the 13th of that month (J), 
in which he mentions, that the matters of France 


: were af à pauſe, till Mr. Edmondes's return to 
England, where we find him the beginning of May 


following (); and that he reported, that the French 
King was reſolute, that either her Majeſty muſt aid 
him with the four thouſand men, according to the 
contract, or recall thoſe, who were in France (m). 
And indeed that King's affairs were then in a very 
bad poſture ; for though Prince Maurice of Naſſau 


bad gained a battle againft the Spaniards at Tuern- 


; | bout, on the 24th of Fanuary, 1596-7, N. S. (u); 
pet, on the other hand, Hernando Telles Partgcats 


rero, governor of Dourlens, on the 11th of March, 
N. S. following, ſurprized Amiens (o). This acci- 


| dent diſturbed the ſecret negotiations of peace, which, 


by the mediation of the Pope, were on foot between 


Henry IV. and Philip II. and the treaty was now 
pretty far advanced without Queen Elizabeth's Know- 
ing any thing of it, notwithſtanding the French 


(/) Tbid. p. 38. (n; Mr. Whyte's letter the 4th of May, 
1597. ibid. p. 50. () Meteren, Hiſtoire des Pays Bas, 
L. xix. fol. 399: (o) Id. fol. 399, 400. 
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King's late treaty with her, of which the principal 
article was, that no peace ſhould be made without 
mutual conſent. . 
Philip II. relying on a ſeparate peace with France, 
had reſolved on an invaſion of Ireland; and prepared 
a fleet ro execute it ; of which the Queen having 
early notice, determined to prevent him, by ſending 
againſt Spain a fleet of an hundred and twenty Ships, 
with fix thouſand land- forces, under the command of 
the Earl. of Eſſex, in conjunction with the Lord 


Thomas Howard, Sir Walter Ralegh, Charles Blount, 


Lord Montjoy, Sir Francis Vere, Sir George Carew, | 
and Sir Chriſtopher Blount : But contrary winds, 
ſtorms, and a quarrel between the Earl of Eſſex and 
Sir Walter Ralegh, defeated the deſign of deſtroy- | 
ing the armament preparing at the Groyne, and wait. 


ing at the Azores for the Spaniſh fleet returning from 


the Indies; and the Engliſh fleet came back without 
having performed any conſiderable action, or meet. 
ing with that of Spain, which failed from Ferroi to 
make a deſcent in Cornwal (p). MY 

In the mean time the French King, being greatly) 
perplexed with the loſs of Amiens, which would en- 
able the Spaniards to make excurſions to the walls of 
Paris, refolved to recover that city, if poſſible, and 
formed a deſign to ſurprize it on the 26th of March 
1596-7, N. S. but, failing of ſucceſs, laid ſiege to 
it (), and ſummoned Queen Elizabeth to ſend him 
four thouſand men, according to treaty (7). Mr. 
Edmondes returned to France about the firſt or ſecond 
week in May 1597, upon this ſubject (g), and came 
back to London about the end of that month, witi 
an account, that the French King could not give Bon- 


5 O 
logne tor a caution ; but deſired to have four thou: 


{p) Camden, p. 683—691. (% Meteren, fol. 400. 
(r Camden, p. 697. Letters of Reawland Whyte, Eiſq; 
May 14, 1597. Letters of the Sang family, Vol. II. p. 52. 
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ſand men, or that the Engliſb troops already in France 
might be recalled: for which purpoſe he ſent Monſr. 
Reaulx to the Queen, who had his audience of her 
Majeſty on the 3d of June (t). The Queen de- 
clared her readineſs to ſend over the forces demand- 
ed, on condition the King would pay them; becauſe 
the expences in equipping a fleet, and maintaining 
an army in 7reland, had exhauſted her exchequer. 
The King, on the other hand, profeſſed, that he 
was incapable of paying the troops z and, to induce 
her Majeſty to gratify him, acquainted her by 


Monſr. Reaulx, that a very advantageous peace had 


been offered him by the Pope's Nuncio, with the 
abſolute reſtitution .of all places in France, excepting 


„Calais and Arares, if he would abandon Eugland; 
and that the people of France were greatly zealous 
for a peace. The Queen anſwered him by Sir Anthony 


Mildmay her Embaſſador, who was a man of great 
openneſs, and ſincerity, and could not bear the preva- 


W rication and levity of the French King's Council; that 


ſhe could not believe, that ſo greata Prince, ſo near- 
ly allied to her, and ſo highly obliged to her, would, 
on any pretence whatſoever, recede from a treaty fo 
ſolemnly made, becauſe the could not ſatisfy him in 


all points, on account of the vaſt difficulties, under 


which England laboured. But it being apprehended 
by ſome, that the King of Spain's view was, by break- 
ing off the alliance between the Queen and Henry IV. 


to attack England with the greater facility from Ca- 


lais; her Majeſty thought proper to ſend the troops, 
and pay them, on condition that the French King 
would carry on the war either in Picardy or Bretagne, 
in order to remove the enemy to a greater diſtance, 
and join more forces, and aflign a place for retreat 
for the Engliſh; without which her Majeſty, out of 


”» — 


tenderneſs to her ſubjects, could not expoſe them to 


i 
— laughter 
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\ laughter for the intereſt of France. However, ſhe 
lent the King a conſiderable ſum of money; for ſe. 
curity of which, and the other moneys due to her, 
he offered her Calais, provided ſhe would recover it 
within a ſtated time, at her own expence, and by 
her own forces. But, while theſe points were con- 
teſted, Amiens, after an obſtinate ſiege, ſurrendered 
itſelf to the French King (v), on the 24th of Septem- 
ber 1597, N. S. (20). | 
The ſurrender yo renewed the negotia- 
tions between Frante and Spain; for Philip II. be- 
ing now diſpoſed to peace by his advanced age, and 
the neceſſity of his affairs, and finding himſelf un- 
equal to the war againſt England, France, and the 
Low Countries, was willing to agree with Henry IV. 
that he might not leave his Son engaged with too 
many potent enemies (x). Accordingly there 
was an interview upon the confines of Picard) and 
Artois between Secretary Villeroy on the part of | 
the King of France, and the Preſident Richardot for 
the Archduke Albert, who determined upon Yervins, 
upon the ſame confines, as the place for negotiating 
the peace (y). | | . 
Mr. Edmondes was, in October this year, ſent 
again agent for her Majeſty to the King of France, 
and, on the 26th of that month, Sir Robert Cecil, 
Secretary of State, wrote to him the following letter, 
dated at Whitehall (2): Until this very day we 
% have not heard one word of you ſince your de- 
< parture; which kept us in doubtfulneſs of your 
« ſafety, till, by your letter bearing date the 19th of 
<« this month, her Majeſty received full and ample 
s ſatisfaction for as much as concerned your own 


(v) Camden, p. 697, 698. (w) Meteren, fol. 400. verſ. 

, (x) Camden, p. 698. (3) Davila, L. xv. & Thuanus, 
L. exvii. 5 16. p. 686. (z) Sir Thomas Edmonales's MS. 
State-Papers, Vol. 2. p. 29. | 
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e proceedings: only that, which you wrote con- 
e cerning the truce or peace, did not fo clearly make 


* mention of the particular point, whether her Ma- 
| « jeſty ſhould be, by the agreement between them, 


« comprehended in the ſame, or not, as by a letter 


e from Monſr. Villeroy it appeareth, wherein he 


« yrote to Mr. Fontaine with theſe words: You may 


CC [et the Queen know (for I ſpeak it not by hearſay) 


ce that her Majeſty is comprebended, by the aſſent of 
&« the Spaniard, into the treaty. And therefore you 


will do well in your next to write what you hear; 


« although I doubt not, before the arrival of this, 
ce but we ſhall hear more by the perſon, that the 
« King ſends hither. The preſent occaſion of this 
&« diſpatch is ſhortly this. This very day advertiſe- 
« ment is come to the Queen of the fleet of Spain, 
& which is iſſued from Ferro and the Groyne the 
ce 8th of this month, being an hundred and twenty 
« ſail, with ten thouſand ſoldiers, two thouſand 
% mariners, and many mills for corn; many women, 
“ 300 horſe, and many: materials for fortifications. 

That this is no fable, you may advertiſe the King, 


L e that a ſmall man of war of England, being at ſea, 


« fell into their company in the night, in a ſtorm ; 


and ſeeing. one of their ſmall ſhips in diſtreſs to the 
“ leeward, bare up with her, fought her, and took 


& her; but, after he had poſſeſſed her, and thought 
* to bear for England, ſome of the fleet chaſed her, 
and ſo ſhe was forced to let her go; but took 
“ ſeven men out of her, the captain, the maſter, 
* and others, whoſe examination being taken at 


= © Plymouth, was ſent up this day, and containeth 
| © what before I ſpake of, that the rendezvous was to 


come for Falmouth. This being certain, that at 
« ſea they were met (and it appeareth fully, that but 


for the Eaſt winds, which have blown ſtrongly, 


* they had been at their place of deſcent), hath 


L given her Majeſty juſt cauſe to look about her, 
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having now no flect in readineſs: to fight with 
them at ſea, but our ſole truſt is to the land- de- 
fence. And therefore ſhe little doubteth, that 
the King will in any ſort miſlike the ſudden revo- 
cation of her troops of Picardy to ſerve herlelf : 

for this is of all certainty, either it is for Ireland, 
or England. If for England, then are we to 
doubt the taking in of the army of the Low 
Countries to be tranſported : which (as it falleth 
out) need not fear France," if the truce be made, 
as all the world fays it is, and as ſhrewd circum- 
ſtances diſcover ; for we ſee the Cardinal (a) hath 
left Amiens, follows not Count Maurice, but keeps 
his forces together, and now ſuddenly draws them 
down to the ſea-fide. This her Majeſty requires 
you to lay feelingly before the King, as reaſons 


ſufficient to diſpenſe with her revocation, the Earl 
of Eſſex having moſt of her Majeſty's captains i 
in the voyage; "and theſe being fit to be employed 


in this kingdom, if he ſhould attempt the e of 
Wight, or any place near the heart of the king- 


dom. This being all, at this time, which my 


leiſure will permit me to write, expecting hourly 
to hear of their arrival, if the ftorm have not 
forced them to their own n coaſt again. And fo I 
commit you to God. | 
From the court at Whiteball, the 26th of OAo- 
ber, at eleven at night. 

If they be gone for Ireland, they find it at an 
evil time; for the noble Lord Burg he (b) is dead 
of fickneſs the 8th of this month.” 

This Spaniſh feet occaſioned a great alarm : the 


Lords fat in council that very afternoon the news of 
Nit came to court; which, the ſame day, received 


lkewiſe the cxpeainty of the death of the Lord Bo- 


(e) Albert. (6) Bah > 
TS <1 
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| rough, Lord Deputy of Ireland (c). The Lord 


Hunſdon, Lord Chamberlain, was the next day or- 
dered to go immediately towards the weſtern coaſt, 


to command all ſuch forces, as ſhould be fit for re- 
ſiſtance, if the enemy ſhould land; and captains were 


appointed to attend him. All or moſt of the gentle- 

men of every county were likewiſe commanded to 
o home for the defence of the ſea-coaſt (4). 

The day following, October 28th, the Earl of 


= Zſex's own letters came to court of his ſafe landing 
at Plymouth ;, and an account, that the Spaniſh fleet, 
== commanded by the Adelantedo, hovered up and 


down upon the coaſt ; but had not yet made any de- 
ſcent. The Earl of Een cauſed men to be levied 
upon all the weſtern coaſt, and many of the land- 
captains to take the charge of the forces; and after 
having, victualled his fleet, and recruited with freſh 
men, intended to put to ſea again (e). But the ap- 

rehenſions from the Spaniſh fleet ſoon vaniſhed ; for 
it was diſperſed by a violent ſtorm, in which many 
of the ſhips periſhed, and one was at laſt driven into 
Dartmouth, the mariners and ſoldiers being almoſt 
dead with hunger ; who confeſſed, that the Spaniards 
had determined to have ſiezed ſome port in Cornwall, 
which was moſt convenient,from its ſituation near the 
mouth of the Chanel, for receiving ſuccours from 
Spain; which would have kept the Engliſb employ- 
ed in a war at home, and prevented their navigation 
to the eſt Indies and Spain (f). 

The French King, not long after, ſent Monſr. 
de Hurault Sieur de Maſſe, one of his Council, to 
Queen Elizabeth, to inform her that he had an offer 
from the King of Spain to treat of a peace; and that 


(e) Mr. R. Nyte's letter of the 26th of Ofober 1597. Letters 
of the Sidney family, vol. 2. p. 71. (4) Mr. Whyt?'s letter 
of the 27th of October 1597. Ib. p. 72. (e) Mr. Whytr's 
letters of the 28th and 2gth of October 1597. Ibid. p. 72, 74. 
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Cardinal Albert had authority for that purpoſe, 
and likewiſe to treat with her Majeſty. And there- 
fore conſidering he was obliged by a League, both 
with her Majeſty and the States of the United Pro- 


vinces, to continue the war againſt the King of Spain, 


the common enemy, he deſired the Queen to certify 
him, whether ſhe would make choice to continue 
the war, or to hearken to peace; ſince he would 
conform himſelf thereto in his anſwer to Cardinal 
Albert. The Queen's anſwer was, that though 
this offer of peace to the French King might 
have warrant; yet for any treaty for peace to 


be offered to her Majeſty, ſhe underſtood of 


no good warrant from the King of Spain. And 


O 


when Monſr. de Maiſſe ſaid, he thought, that the 


Cardinal might have authority, the Queen reminded 
him, how treacherouſly ſhe had been uſed by the 


King of Spain in the year 1588, when ſhe was al- 
{ured by the Duke of Parma, that he. was autho- 
rized by the King of Spain to treat for a peace; 
which induced her to ſend a ſolemn embaſſy of her 


Privy Counſellors to Bourbourg, who, when they 
came thither, found no commiſſion to the Duke 


from the King of Spain, but were told, that one 


was ſhortly expected; while that King was pre- 
paring his formidable Armada for the conqueſt of 
England (g). | 8 


The French King, however, having deſired the 
Queen, and the States General, to ſend Commiſ- 
ſioners to ſettle the points, upon which the treaty of 
peace might be framed, her Majeſty appointed Sir 
Robert Cecil her principal Secretary of State, Jobn 


Herbert Maſter of Requeſts, and Sir Thomas Myltes, 


to go to France for that purpoſe ; as the States Ge- 


(g) Lord Burghblev's conſiderations of a motion for a treaty of 
peace with the King of Spazx, printed in Strype's annals of Church 
and State under Queen Elixabetb, Vol. 4. Ne 246. p. 327. 
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neral likewiſe did the Admiral Juſtin de Naſſau, and 
Jobn Barneveldt; and at the ſame time ſent other 
deputies to England, to diſſuade the Queen trom 
making Peace 4 2 * 

Mr. Edmondes, who was now at Paris, wrote 
from thence on the 21ſt of January 1597-8, to Se- 


cretary Cecil (i ), in the following terms. 


It may pleaſe your Honour, 


& I wrote unto your Honour three days paſt by 
« Yalkendall the poſt : fince the which time I under- 
& ſtand, that the King hath complained greatly of 


the anſwer brought by Monſr. de Maiſſe, that her 


« Majeſty refuſeth to affiſt him longer with any 
« forces, unleſs Calais may be delivered to her; 

e and denieth likewiſe to furniſh him with any ſhips 
« for the ſiege of Nantes: That ſhe doth paſſionate- 
« ly deſire a peace, and ſpeaketh contemptibly of 
&« thoſe of the Low Countries, ſaying, that they do 
«© not merit, that ſhe ſhould hazard her State for 
“ them. But for his part he faith, that he cannot 

“ ſo negle& them, in regard of their good aſſiſtance 
* towards him. I underſtand, moreover, that their 
e purpoſe is to ſtand ſtiffly on their oſtentation in 
ce their negotiation with your Honour, and thoſe of 
„the Lie Countries; and to preſs you, upon the 


| & haſte of the King's journey into Bretagne, to a 


* ſpeedy reſolution, to avoid, that you may not draw 
« things to a length, and diſcover the weakneſs of 
their treaty with the enemy. If it will pleaſe your 


Honour to advance to this place, you will find 


% much more facility and contentment to negotiate 
„with the King himſelf, than with his Council at 
* Roan, Your Honour's coming is attended here 
c with | greateſt earneſtneſs ; and the King's Journey 
e into Bretagne ſtayeth now only thereupon.” 


% Camden, p. 78. (i) Sir Thomas Edmondes's State 
The 


Papers, vol. 2. p. 7. 
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The Earl of Zfex, who was at the head of a party 
op poſite to the Lord Treaſurer, and his ſon the Secre- 


tary, had upon all occaſions declared his averſion to 
any treaty with Spain, and was conſidered. by the 


court of France as the molt zealous friend, which they 


had in England, and the moſt inclined to ſupport 


them with the utmoſt vigour againſt Spain. His 


Lordſhip likewiſe, on his part, cultivated an intereſt 


in that court, and procured intelligence from thence, 
by means of Antonio Perez, then at Paris, who had 


been formerly Secretary to Philip II. of Spain, but 


obliged to quit that kingdom, upon being accuſed 
of having betrayed the ſecrets of his Maſter, and 


having cauſed Jobn de Eſcovedo, Secretary to Don 


John of Auſtria, to be aſſaſſinated, though that was 
done by the King's own order; whereas the real 
cauſe of his diſgrace was Philip's Jealouſy of Perez's 
2 with the Princeſs of Ebholi, the King's own 
miſtreſs *. He reſided ſome time in England, but 
met with no countenance. from the Queen, or the 
Lord Treafurer : But the Earl of Eſſex entertained 
him in his houſe f; and when Perez went to France, 
where he had a penſion, correſponded with him both 
directly, and by the meaus of Anthony Bacon, Eſq; 
who was his Lordſhip's moſt intimate friend and 


aſſiſtant in procuring intelligence from all parts. The 


Earl alſo made great uſe of Mr. Robert Naunton, of 
an ancient family in Suffo/, educated a fellow=com- 
moner of Trinity-College, Cambridge, then fellow of 
Trinity-ball, in 1601 public orator of that Univer- 
ſity (a), afterwards Maſter of Requeſts, and Sur- 
veyor of the Court of Wards; in January, 1617-8, 
Secretary of State (5); and, at laſt, Maſter of the 


7 Amelot de la Houſſaie, Memoires hiſtoriques, &c. tom 1, 
pP. 241. & ſeq. edit. Amſterdam, 1722. + Camden's Elizabeth, 


„ Fuller's Worthies in Suffolk, p. 855 ( Cam- 
deni annales regis a J. P. 29: 
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Court of Wards, which poſt he reſigned in March 


1634-3, and died in the ſame month (c). This 
gentleman, being upon his travels in Frauce in 


1597, wrote the Earl of Eſex ſeveral letters, of 
which it will not be improper to inſert here ſome at 


length, and extracts from others *, as they give a 


very curious account of the ſtate of affairs in that 
kingdom, and the ſecrets of the court at that impor- 


tant criſis, with ſome anecdotes relating to Perez, 


who continued there till his death in 1611 . 
Mr. Naunton's letter dated at Paris, Aug. 4, 1597, 
N. S. is as follows: | 


It may pleaſe your Lordſhip, 
] find now the proof of that I wrote in the for- 
« mer of my incloſed, that the affairs here would 
ebe ſubject to many alterations, before the report 
of them could come to your Lordſhip's hands. Inow 
* ſee they change faſter than I can well write them. 1 
* advertiſed, in my yeſterday's letters, the ſettled 
* conceit, which had taken impreſſion in the beſt 


< judgments here, after a month's obſervation of 


** the tenor of all their, proceedings touching the 
** treaty of peace with Spain. The Legate himſelf 
** was then of opinion, that except either the King of 
Spain ſhould take ſome greater blow, or the French - 
* King ſhould atchieve ſome higher exploit upon him, 
* than yet he could expect, it would be very hard 
* to draw the King of Spain to any ſerious accord 
e in theſe advantages. And being preſented, by 
% Antogio Perez, with the {clf-pleafing ſurmiſes of 
* the#French King, that now gave it out, how the 
* Cardinal ſhould ſeek to them for compoſition, as 
I tlien advertiſed ; his anſwer was in theſe very 


(e) Strafford's letters, vol. 1: p. 389, 412. * From the MS- 
State-Papers of Anthony Bacon, Eſq;. f Amelot de Houſſaia, 
ubi ſupra, p. 250, 251. | | 7 
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„ words, Cito concipere Gallos, decipere Hiſpanos. 
But now, this morning, before I could have made 


4 up my packet, Antonio Perez came to my lodg- 


ing directly from the Pope's Legate, who hath 
* newly aſſured him, that now, upon the ſudden, 
* the Cardinal was become ſo forward in good ear- 
* neſt to this old deſperate treaty of reconciliation 


< and peace, as the French King is waxen more 


& backward than he could have believed, whether 
* upon apprehenſion of either ſome ſudden death, 
* or haply ſome ſtreights, that the Earl of Eſſex may 
« have driven his men to in Spain, or the States in 
* the Low Countries, or upon confidence of his own 
* ſtrength, which begins at length to ſwell greater 
<* than he can well bear; or upon ſuſpicion and miſ- 
ce doubt of ſome inſidious circumvention, that the 


Cardinal may hatch under this new cloke of an 


unexpected amity. Antony Perez ſtrait dialo- 
* guiſed with him, and objected, that it might be 
<« the King of Spain had in purpoſe, upon this pre- 
<& ſent provocation, to turn all his ſpleen upon 


England, and the Low Countries; which he thought 


* the French King could not well ſuffer, and him- 
& ſelf mean while to ſtand with his thumbs bound, 
% and look on. The Legate replied, that there was 
t no ſuch matter intended; but that the King of 
« Spain's neceſſity was altogether as urgent in gene- 


& ral to induce him to an intire peace, as the French 


King's was; and that there was no doubt, but the 
“ Queen of England, and States of the Low Conn- 


„ fries, ſhould either be included in the treaty, if 
te the French King ſhould inſtance for it, or at leaſt 


that he would be contented to bind himſelf by par 


* ticular  capitulation from attempting any thing 


* againſt either of thoſe States. For mine own part, 
* though I were moſt religiouſly charmed and con- 


« jured by Antonio Perez to deliver this, without 


any intimation given of the perſons from whom it 
: EE. „comes, 


, 
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comes, in reſpe& of the danger of ruining their 
credits thus committed to my truſt, if the authors 


« of theſe advertiſements ſhould be diſcovered ; yet 
« muſt I not take it upon me to advertiſe and aſſure 
«4 matter of this importance under mine own name. 
„ aſſure me, your Lordfſhip-will ſo order all, as no 


ce touch ſhall grow hence either to his ſecrecy to the 
« Legate or mine to him. Iam reſolved Antonio Perez 
« deals ſincerely herein; and that his own ſerious 
e apprehenſions of this peace, fo dangerous to him- 
« ſelf, whetted him to take the pains to come im- 
« mediately to me with the news, in hope, that by 
« this office he ſhould treaſure up himſelf grace 
« there, againſt ,whenſoever he ſhall be frighted 
te from hence. ; | py 
And ſo muſt humbly I take leave. 


“ Your Lordſhip's moſt devoted, 
and bounden, 


Paris, May 4th, Ro. Naunton. 
Stile Vet. [1597.] „„ 


Mr. Naunton's next letter was to Mr. Anthony 
Bacon, dated at Paris, Sept. 23d, 1597, in which he 
mentions, that Antonio Perez had complained to 
him of Mr. Bacon's coldneſs towards him; whoſe 


letters to him were more curiouſly and elaborately 


penned, than was compatible with their former fami- 


| larity, and /avoured more of Mr. Francis Bacon's 


eloquence, than of Mr. Anthony Bacon's own ancient 
affection. : | 

On the 28th of November, Mr. Naunton wrote to 
the Earl of Zfſex, that Secretary Villeroy having com- 
plained, that his Lordſhip's promiſes to France had 
not always proved prophecies ; he had been ſo ſtrongly 
anſwered upon that head by. Perez,that the Secretary 
had ſince that time excluded him from all know- 
_ ledge 


* 
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ledge of the proceedings of that court, as far as lay 
in his power: That ſince his Lordſhip's embarking 
in the expedition againſt Spain that year, the French 
Miniſters had broke out into a more than ordinary 
freeneſs of cenſure of his Lordſhip, alleging, that 
all his counſels and intelligences, praftiſed upon them, 
had tended to no other end, but, by abufing of their 
favours, and credulities here, to eftabliſh himſelf a 
higher reputation and fortune there at home : That 
his Lordſhip had, to this intent, employed Sir Henry 
Unton to their court, as the choiceſt inſtrument of 
England, 10 inchant and delude their King; but Sir 
Eenry, thinking to have beguiled all the world, beguiled 
himfelf moſt of all. That his former ſurmiſe had 
been imparted to Antonio Perez by Monſr. de Sancy, 
firſt, as a general conceit of the greateſt part of their 
council, and afterwards iterated again and again by 
that gentleman, for the very words and complaints 
of the King himſelf: and that the foundation of 
theſe apprehenſions was, that Queen Elizabeth ſhould 
tell the Duke of Bouillion, and Mr. de Sancy, when 
they were both together in England, in order to ne- 
gotiate about the reſcue of Calais, that his Lordſhip 
was the fole director of all the Engliſh forces then 
ready aſſembled upon that fhew to a diverſe ſervice. 
That this ground had been ſince thoroughly 
e deſcanted upon during the employment of the 
late Embaſſador here [Sir Anthony Mildmay] whoſe 
e genius, ſays Mr. Naunton, notwithſtanding, ſeems 
* to have been but ill choſen to manage ſuch in- 
* ſtructions; being found, by experience, much 
6“ apter to plant implauſible conceits of himſelf, 
„ than to weed or root out better opinions due to 
„ others. Since his diſcharge, and your Lordſhip's 
& ſecond embarkment into the late great action, I 
have heard whiſpers of new inſtructions inſinuated 
* hithet from thence | England] ; that they have 
& taken the wrong way all this while to draw ſuc 
* aid 


* 
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ce aid from thence as they defired : that they muſt come 
« through another man's hands, if they come at all; 
« and that they muſt be ſought for thence, yea, and 
« accepted and uſed in the ſame proportion, that his 
« honour will afford them, continually, but ſparing- 
« Jy, and by piece-meal, now a little, and then a 
« Jittle.” He then obſerves, that, meeting with 
Mr. Lilly, he founded him all he could touching 

the proceedings in the camp; © who dealt fo freely 
« with me, adds he, before we departed, as to tell 
« me, that, upon your Lordſhip's being ar ſea, he 
« was ſtrait ſent for into Englaud, and ſhould have 
ce been ſhouldered out of his charge, had he not, 
by all humble conformities and dexterities, gained 
% peace. Being returned hither, he wrote certain 
« generalities, as he tells me, to Mr. Secretary, * 
* which were particularly well accepted, and anſwer- 
« ed by his own pen. By the credit of thoſe an- 
. 6 ſwers, he improved his own credit with the Ge- 
| © neral, and other gentlemen of quality about him, 
C ſo far as to be admitted to the fight of other letters 
from the ſame hand to them, which reported 
your Lordſhip's ſucceſſes at ſea with ſuch kind of 
« alacrity, as favoured ſtronger of the old leauen, 
% than the mew league of reconciliation. Yea, he 
« was thus plainly uſed in his own particular, as to 
be told, that when the General ſhould complain 
* of the miſs of him to the King, as of a very tuth- 
« cient Miniſter, Cc. while he was ſo ſent for away 
« into England, that the King ſhould anſwer, that 
« he might well be ſpared, car 2 tout à Monjr. le 
« Comte q Eſſex, &c. How truly this may be ſpoken 
in his own cauſe, I define not. If he told it me, 
in hop? that it ſhould come to your Lordſhip's 
© knowledge by my means, I would be loth to 
% have ſerved his, or any other man's, turn in fuch 
an office: for the theſis of the variations, decli- 
nations, retrogradations, and debouchements, of 
8 A the 
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« the General, between the King here, and his neu 
« allies there, I have heard it as well by Mr. Ed. 
©. mondes, and by others, as by him. I have 
« all this while diſcourſed of the effects of your 
* Lordſhip's tempeſts at ſea; but now it hath 
& pleaſed God to hear the prayers of many, and to 
“ turn the winds in your Lordſhip's favour, here 
<« 1s all fair weather; all old ſurmiſes becalmed ; 
ec ſunt omnia protinus alba. Yea, we are grown ſo 
<« far in love with this unexpected good fortune of 
% your Lordſhip, as it muſt be thought, that that 
« fecul of our affections was intended to no other 
« end, but to make the rebound ſtronger, and all 
« the former complaints to have been but forced 
« ſemblances of unkindneſs againſt you, all to make 
<« love for a time to ſuch as love to hear of ſuch im- 
c putations ſer abroach againſt you: yea, little 
« Mr. Edmondes himſelf ſhall be half-ſuſpeCted to 
cc be too much a Secretary, and not to be half fo 
4 French as we would have him; and that only be- 
„ cauſe we ſpake ſoberly and ſparingly of your 
« Lordſhip's ſucceſs and performances; ſo jealous 
« we are become upon the ſudden of all ſuch, as 
e ſhall but ſeem to envy your honour, and repine 
e at your felicities.“ 
The next day, November 29th, 1 597. Mr. Naun- 
ton wrote again to the Earl, informing him, that 
Perez having ſent his friend Signr. Marenco to Monſr. 
eee for a warrant to receive a thouſand 
crowns granted him formerly by Heury IV. he was 
anſwered, that Perez had greatly miſdemeaned him- 
ſelt of late, in writing into Exgland, that peace be- 
tween France and Spain was either already concluded, 
or as good; which was very injurious to the Ma- 
jeſty of their King and Kingdom, as if they were to 
oat tear the King of Spain, or had not means of their 
©" own to maintain the war with Spain. Mr. Naunton 
"1 likewiſe obſerves, that the varicty of his advices 
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about the peace aroſe from the variety and changes 
of the opinions and humours in the French court. 
« The voice of the people, ſays be, was this other 
« day, that all articles were at length accorded 
e upon for the Cardinal's part; andThe Legate was 
* hard upon coming from St. Quintin's to the 
# < King, to propound them all to be likewiſe accept- 
| «ed and ratified on his part, and that at once. 
This bruit aroſe upon the arrival of a meſſenger 
e ſent from Monſr. Sillery, who negotiated this buſi- 
« neſs at St. Quintin's. But all the certainty, that I 
& can yet hear, is, that there were three new com- 
« miſſioners ſent thither from the Cardinal, with 
= < ſpecial inſtructions to accelerate this atonement. 
elt is conceived, that the Pope's preſent broils 
= © concerning Ferrara have adviſed him now not to 
« linger any longer in this cunctatory treaty, but to 
== © urge the accord between theſe two Princes all he 
= © can, that he may uſe both their aſſiſtance to re- 


1 cover his own intereſt. The Conſtable told Perez, 


= © a good while ſince, that the King had put over 
= © the final determination of this great point till this 
= © time of his diet at Sz. Germains; and that he 
= © would not admit of any peace at all, except all the 
King of Spain holds in France ſhould be render. 
ed without any demolition : yet he ſpared not to 
e note then a certain importuner kind of ſecret pro- 
e penſion of the King to the. pleaſures and eaſes 
| © of peace, and the eſtabliſhment of his State at 
| © home, than he could outwardly make ſhew for. 
But we muſt needs hear ſome news thence from 
& © Monſr. de Maiſſe, before we will conclude of this 
| © weightier matter. The point is, it will not be 
= < ſafe truſting to any Spaniſh peace, except her Ma- 
| © jeſty and the States be co-included ; for the King 
| * knows, that moſt of his Catholics will be as much 
* at the King of Spain's devotion, for a few dou- 


8 © bloons, to blow the fire afreſh, when he will have 
| F . * them, 
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ce them, as ever heretofore : and the Proteſtants, on 
the other ſide, will be as ready to ſtir upon the 
« firſt ſcent of ſuch a ſuſpicious union with Spain. 
&« If the Cardinal be as frank a chapman to purchaſe 
this peace, by granting all manner of conditions, 
« as Villeroy would have it thought; then, ſay other 
« ſome, that ſurely the King of « Spain is dead indeed; 
* and the world may be more deceived in thinking 
& him now alive, than it was lately in holding him 
for dead. It was not for nothing (ſay theſe men) 
* that the Prince hath lately figned all his mande- 
ce ments, Sc. as I advertiſed in my laſt. But, me- 
thinks, the late forwardneſs of the Spaniſh prepa- 
« ration for England and Ireland, which here they 
« will have only intended for their own kingdom, 
& ſhould rather argue, that his malice againſt her Ma- 
« jeſty lives ſtill ; and that he could be content to 
„ quarrels in France, upon condition he 
& might wreak his revenge there. To which deſign 
* how far the King would have given aim, if the 
* enterprize had proceeded, I muſt leave it to God 
* and him. But, notwithſtanding the King of Spain 
< live, yet we ſee his ſucceſſors, both here, in the 
« [pw Countries, and at ſea, have had fo little life 
* in them, as he wants no reaſon to be as hungry 
& after peace, as he is thirſty of revenge. Ir is ſaid, 
e Duke Mercoeur is grown very conformable to ſub- 
c mit himſelf, and all he holds, to the King, fo he 
* may be allowed to continue as Governor of Bre- 
i fagne; and that the Queen, his ſiſter , is to in- 
” erp oſe herſelf as mediatrix in this reconciliation. 
he King, ſince his coming hither, hath been 
* making feint offers for an edict, to be verified by 
& his Parhaments, in the Proteſtants favour, touch- 
« ing fuch articles, as I have particularized heretofore. 
It was given out, he would have come in perſon 
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* Loziſe, Widow of King Henry III. of France. 
| | Cc h im- 
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« himſelf to the palace, to urge the verification. 
« But after that he had conferred privately with 
« the premier Preſident, our next news was, that 


« the nature of the edict was to be changed into a 
« bare declaration of the King's pleaſure and diſpo- 


* ſition in their favour, whereof he would have the 


« Parliament take knowledge in their ſeveral reſſorts; 


e and the Proteſtants, on "the other ſide, to take 


14 knowledge of his diſpleaſure at ſome refractorineſs 


e in the Parliaments to ſecond this his zeal to content 


them. The pitch of this conſideration ſeems to 
e have been at firſt, that he ſhould have great need 
8 © of the Proteſtants ſervices to recover Bretagne, and 
= © to tame Duke Mercoeur their overthwart neigh- 
c bour: which being diſcovered by him, ſeems to 


5 c have been a helping cauſe of his ſudden and un- 
expected applicability. But, let Duke Mercoeur 


: | come off never ſo kindly (as, if the King of Spain 


be ſo pliant indeed, he can hardly hold out of nim- 


= © lf), yet muſt not the King make any accord 
= © with him, till he ſhall have drawn another ſubſidy 
from their Parliament-men, by the myſtery of 
creating more new alternative officers of juſtice 
= © among them; the only pretence for which ablidy 
= © muſt be, the furniſhing of this expedition inta 
Bretagne: and, when that is levied, Duke Mer- 
© coeur is like enough to have favourable hearing. 
And for the treaty with the Proteſtants, I am told, 
_ * from a gentleman of Madame's, that it is carried 
with ſuch cunning, as there is only like to be grant- 
| * ed ſuch demands, as concern, and will nigh con- 
tent, the popular fort; and thoſe other, that 
* ſhould principally eoncern their chiefs, are like to 
© be denied; that, by this device, they may ſe- 
{ © queſter and diſynite the people ſo contented from 
* their heads, that>ſhall ſtill remain uncontented. 
1 * The needleſs late jealouſies ſer a· foot concerning 
my writing muſt make up my excuſe, that I can 
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inform myſelf no more particularly in theſe mat- 
© ters. It is doubted, that if Duke Mercoeur be 
& once conformed, the Proteſtants ſhall receive leſs 


e ſatisfaction, after their aſſiſtance ſhall be leſs ne- 


ce ceſſary. Antonio Perez takes this late care to ſa- 
« tisfy the Proteſtants for an infallible ſign, that the 
<« peace with Spain is now concluding, as if it were 
ce principally intended to caſt their watchful jealouſies 
that way into a dead ſleep, and to prevent new 
“ commotions, the ordinary effects of inveterate dif- 
« fidence. But, for mine own part, I muſt ſtill take 
<« that high affectation, if it hold on (whereof J 
e have written in my two laſt), for a much greater 
argument of inducement, and moſt like of all the 
< reſt to work into the King for a general pacifica- 
<« tion foreign. My reaſon is, for that the follow- 
< ing of it alone will give him new work enough at 
c home. Now, becauſe the perſon of A. Cæſar * is 
ce ſubject to exception at the firſt naming, here runs 
« a new diſcourſe from man to man, in hugger- 
< mugger, how the Pope did licenſe the King for 
% one three years from marriage of any other wife, 
<« in reſpect of his St. Bartholomew Queen. That 
c theſe three years are now firſt upon the determin- 
<« ing, and that by conſequence he may now be- 
ce think himſelf of entertaining his miſtreſs into that 
<« place, Now, if this may be cloſely handled, 
<< and perfected before her bringing in bed, the Ca- 
« non law will allow, that this child ſhe goes on 
is legitimated by marriage, fo it be born after the 
« marriage, though it were begotten before: and if 
c the Pope's diſpenſation ſhall follow, ex abundanti, 
for the approbation of ſuch a marriage, notwith- 
4 ſtanding the firſt wife's life, then it will be ſin to 
„ make any doubt, that this heir ſhall not be more 


* Henry IV.'s natural ſon by Gabridle 4 Eftrtes, afterwards 
Duke of Vendoſme. | 5 8 
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s than an ordinary legitimate. Now, if it ſhall 
prove to be a ſon (as her late courageous reſidence 


« at the ſiege of Amiens threatens ſome great captain 
« of ſuch a maſculine virago), what a comfort muſt 
« this be to France, to ſee all their ſecret grudges 
« and diſtractions concerning the preſent ſtate of 
title for their ſucceſſion, that lie yet, as it were, 
« deep raked up in the aſhes, for fear of going out 


4 to ſee them all ſo happily foreſtalled! And again, 


e what a thrifty courſe may this be for the crown, to 
« take a wife already ſufficiently endowed, already 
e contented with the advancement of her family and 
te alliances, ſo as no change nor innovation in court 
can enſue, no nor emulations and heart-burnings, 
„ ſuch as ordinarily accompany the ſudden prefer- 
e ments of new favourites! Theſe plauſible fuppo- 
e ſitions are broached underhand (as J ſaid) to feel 
* what allowance they may find abroad; but under 
“ ſuch preciſe benedicite, as makes them the more 
* ſuſpected to be derived from the King himſelf, 
e becauſe they, that give them out, will needs ſeem 
to be more afraid of it coming again to the King's 
„Knowledge than they are. Now, to draw on ſuch 

* a bliſs, without any incumbrance, there is good 
te reaſon, that Spain and France ſhould be made 
friends; that the Proteſtants ſhould be contented ; 
and eſpecially that the Count Soi ſſons (if he could 
<« ſtand contented with Madame's marriage, and that 
e ſuperficial hope of Navarre) may be ſundered 


from the reſt of his own father's houſe, who, 


+ without him, are like to attempt, or, at the hard- 
« eſt, to prevail little. In my laſt I advertiſed you, 
* how unexpectedly he was mentioned by the King 
6 to Madame, and what conſtructions were then made 


of it. The times have fince added this ſurmiſe 


“ unto theſe other. It may be they are all wide of 
the King's cloſe intention in that action. I muſt 
content myſelf with bare queries and diſquiſitions 
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e in matters of ſo deep myſtery. As for the Con- 
table, who ſeems the other principal obſtacle to 
* this deſign, how jealous ſoever the King and he 
% may be either of other in their own perſons ; yet 
for a doting blind ambition for their poſterities, 
* why may they not ſolder themſelves faft and firm 
* together by a ſecond croſs-match between the 
King's ſon, and the other's daughter? It is a 
6c world to think how ſuſpicious the logic of theſe 
<« times is to draw every thing, that occurs, yea, 
ce that may occur, into a conſequence ; and all to 
* confirm an apprehenſion once imprinted. Since 
* Sancy firſt inſpired Perez with this jealouſy, all 
<< that is poſſible, is held for probable. Yea, to em- 

& ploy a finer ſubtilty in theſe paradoxes, we muſt 
& go beyond al! theſe ordinary poſſibilities, and hold 
it for a new rule, that, in ſuch exorbitant affecta- 
ce tions entertained by perſons of ſuch partial and paſ. 
ce fionate diſcourſe, the more improbable a courſe 
«ſhall ſeem, the more probable it is, and the more 
< likely to be taken. Now the occaſion of this diet 
< is made the entrance to the King's retired keeping 
* of State, which in my former I noted, that he was 
e minded to hold. The Conſtable will be known to be 
capable of all the ancient juriſdiction and authority 
incident to his place. He told Gil de Meſa *, that 
the King had lately importuned him to take upon 
him a great part of the general reformation of his 
s domeſtical abuſes: that there ſhall forthwith be 
order taken for the proceedings of the war or 

< peace; then for the proportioning his expences in 
“building, and all other private expences belonging 
* to his houſe : that the financiers ſhall be looked 
into; and the infinity of penſions limited: that the 


A Gentleman of Aragon, who had been forced to fly to 
France, on account of the zeal, which he had ſhewn for his friend 
Perez. Dr. Geades's hiſtory of the ſad cataſtrophe of Antonio Pe- 
ren. — Tracts, Vol. II. p. 373, 375, 403. 
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C Conſtable himſelf ſhall keep the King's ſignet; 


« and no Secretary ſhall have the credit to ſign any 
« diſpatch or mandement of importance without his 


privity, as it was of old in former times, when 


«© their Princes government was moſt abſolute. And 
« laſtly, that no man ſhall have acceſs to the King, 
ce but ſuch as the Conſtable ſhall admit; and they 
ce to be accompanied with one man. There have 
<« been put from the door already Duke Montpen- 
e fer, Duke de Mayenne, q Eſpernon, and the Chan- 
« cellor. Phyſic is taken for the pretence, Sarda- 
« gapalate for the intent of this cloſeneſs : whol- 
« ſome may they prove! The Conſtable, by this 
« means, is become Maire du Palais, an office in 
« their old ſtories fatal to their Princes. The effect 

« will be, to render the one odious, and the other 
e contemptible in his incluſive Majeſty. Whatever 
* ſecret drifts may be intended on either part, it is 
e preſumed the Conſtable ſtands the ſurer, founded 
upon the fidelity and faſtneſs of his friends and 
„ followers, than the King himſelf ; and therefore 
* whenloever the King, or his miſtreſs, ſhould grow 


« weary of this mew, be it ſoon or late, it will be 


« as ſafe for the Conſtable, as either of them, to re- 
turn to their premier familiarity ; which is as natu- 


(ral to the French humour, as it is cuſtomary and 
& / © inveterate. All this but an eſſay to taſte how 
this new faſt will be digeſted. 


To end with Madame's * Marriage, it is yet but 
* nine days ſince ſhe told a Gentleman of the Reli- 
gion, one of her ſpecial Council, that ſhe was come 
to St. Germatins to conclude her match with du Pont; 
“but that ſhe was reſolute to have it concelebrated 
„after the Proteſtant Order, or not at all. This 
* confirmed me in that opinion, which before 


* Katharine, the King's Siſter, married afterwards to Her 
Duke of Bar, eldeſt fon to Henry TI. Duke of Lerrain. | 
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<< T advertiſed, of an eſpecial hope ſhe ſeemed to 
<« have, that all would be broken off in concluſion 
cc about this quarrel of ceremonies. Yet in the end 
<< ſhe told this Gentleman frankly, that ſhe was halt- 


t perſuaded the King was not yet then firmly re- 


<« ſolved, for all this that had paſſed, either off or 


* on; but that haply he might deceive them all in 
6 his diſpoſing of her in the end. But this day 
& there is a diverſe propoſition come from her 
& to Perez, to importune him, that in caſe no con- 
c dition, that France can afford him, may content 
& him, to abide here, that he will do her the favour 
ce to accompany her into Lorrain, where ſhe wil 
ce give him all ſhe hath, rather than her brother and 
< he both ſhould loſe him. And that this is no di- 
& latory evaſion, ſhe aſſures him, that ſhe is very 


* ſhortly to tranſport herſelf over thither. This is 


cc the concluſion now in force for that buſineſs. As 
ce for Perez's, I muſt imagine they will never grow 
ce to any definitive concluſion ; and therefore I muſt 
“ meddle much leſs in that matter, than J can per. 
c“ ſuade him I do, though I have almoſt perempto- 
5 rily refuſed him to wade any deeper into that 
* bottomleſs whirlpool. I queſtion his own letter 
<« to your Lordſhip will be ſo much the more free, 
ce the leſs forwardneſs he ſhall find in me to be his 
Secretary; yet durſt I not ſhew myſelf too ſhy in 
« ſhunning this jmportunate argument altogether, 
« for tear he apprehend, that there hath been made 
6, but, an artificial uſe of his devotions all this while, 
te as he hath of late often ingeminated, that Mr. Ba- 
c con was wont to glory, how many younger men 
* had been ſweetly drawn into, c. The reſt of this 
ee argument, and of that other deſign diſcovered by 
* him and Marenco, I refer to their incloſed. 

Mr. Naunton, on the j6th of December 1597, 
wrote again from Paris to the Earl of Eſſex the fo. 
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« My laſt, of the 29th of October, were fo te- 
dious in delivering other particularities, as I was 
then fain to refer your Lordſhip to this new de- 
ſign of the King's miſtreſs to the report of Perez 
and Marenco, the firſt diſcoverers thereof, and to 
reſerve mine own paraphraſe thereupon, till I had 
etter informed myſelf in all the circumſtances 
and ends belonging to it. Now, having this op- 
portunity of Mr. Caſtell's, I have thought it ve- 
ry due, that I ſhould recapitulate this ſtory, and 
that with all the freedom, which J could draw 
from them, that your Lordſhip may ſo much the 
better conſider of the whole action, and the affec- 
tations incident unto it. To begin with Signior 
Groſſo his perſon: They deſcribe him to be an 
1:talian merchant of no leſs than forty years trade 
and converſation in the court of France ; one, to 
whom the King is much indebted ; and conſe- 
quently a malcontent here, and deſirous to work 
himſelf into her Majeſty's favour and penſion 
there, He opened himſelf thus far to his coun- 
tryman Marenco, that he had already made half 
an entrance into a courſe of intelligence with her 
Majeſty by the late Embaſſador's mediation ; and 
that there had been a kind of overture broken be- 
tween the King's miſtreſs and our Embaſſador, 
of teritlering all the ſuits and offices of an intire 
intelligence unto her Majeſty, ſo the King's miſ- 
treſs might be reſolved of her Majeſty's ſecrecy, 
and aſſured favour and protection here another 
day, whenſoever the uncertainty of this danger- 
ous and tickle ſtate, which ſhe holdeth here, a 
great deal harder to maintain it, than it hath been 
to obtain it, ſhould require, Sc. But now this 
overture being interrupted by the ſudden depart- 
ure of our Embaſſador from hence, that it had 
been all the while adjourned till now, himſelf had 
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< it by letters, Fc. This was the ſum of Maren. 
©* co's firſt conference with his countryman, whereof 
I doubt not but they have ſufficiently enlarged 
&« in their own letters incloſed in my laſt packet. 
« Marenco had no ſooner imparted this to Perez, 
but he ſet him upon the other merchant, with a 
& freſh aſſault and inſtructions to divert ſo intelli- 
* gent an intelligencer's devotion from our Embaſ- 
& ſador, and to deflect them upon the Earl of Eſſex: 
« And if he ſhould find him to be thirſty afterwards, 
<« an appetite not to be miſſed of in that nation, he 
« was to warrant him, that he ſhould find a much 
“ more bountiful conſideration from your Lordſhip, 
c than from the Embaſſador, or whoſoever had ſet 
<< him a-work. Yea, and rather than fail, he had 
% commiſſion to inſinuate unto. him, that Perez 
* himſelf had a ſpecial deſire to draw the further 
<« folicitation of this new correſpondence into his 
c own hands, ſo as it might raiſe him matter of 
« employment from the King into England by the 
ic ſuggeſtions of the King's miſtreſs: And if ſo be, 
that he might improve this overture ſo highly to 
« his own contentment, then he was ſurther to aſ- 
c“ ſure him of another by-penſion from himſelf out ef 
< his Embaſſade allowance of ſome hundreds per 
„ aun. over and beſides whatſoever he ſhould re- 
„ ceive in ordinary from your Lordſhip, which he 
<< was borne in hand ſhould be no leſs than three 
&« hundred more. This induction wrought ſo kindly 
« with our merchant, being thus poſſeſſed with a 
& hope of multiplying his wages from thence from 
„ ſo many hands, as he rendered that letter can- 
« celled, which they fent your Lordſhip into Ma. 
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-< renco's hands, and put off Combs with another 
< packet for the Embaſſador of the late occurrens « 
% of Ferrara, &c. vowing unto Marenco, that the © «© 
% Embaſſador nor his allies ſhould not be truſted 16 


% with a ſecret of ſo dangerous importance, if they « 
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© might find ſo fit an acceſs as this to rely the truſt 
„of it to your Lordſhip. 


Four Lordſhip hath now the narration, and that 
« ſomewhat fuller, as I gueſs, in ſome particularities, 
c than themſelves would-ſet down. The reſt I muſt 
« ſtill refer to the fountain, for fear of troubling your 


| © Lordſhip with needleſs repetition, Yet muſt I 
s add other after-advices, which I tried out of Perez 
et after I had ſundred him apart from Marenco, whoſe 


« preſence I find that it doth often abridge his li- 


1 berty and confidence of diſcourſe with myſelf. His 


« own zeal to compaſs himſelf ſo acceptable an em- 


« ployment out of the premiſes had made him half 


« forget, how far he had already proceeded in this 


ce office with your Lordſhip; and needs he would 


« conſult with Naunton, how he might put it into 
« the King's miſtreſs's head, that this ſecret could 
«© not be ſo ſafely concredited to any Frenchman, as 
« to a ſtranger, for many pregnant reſpects. Naun- 


N ton told him, that it was very improbable, how 
E *© cloſely ſoever the King's miſtreſs might ſeem to 


ee keep this from the King, yet that ſhe durſt not 


venture upon ſuch a deſign without his privity; 


<« and that haply both of them by this conference 
might tend to the eſtabliſhing of that high affecta- 
„tion, whereof I wrote in my laſt; and yet ſo as 


the King would not be ſeen in the matter, and 


e that for many advantages, that he might take here- 


after upon the events, that might enſue either up- 


<« on favour or disfavour of the enterprize : And 
« therefore that it would be moſt perilous of all 


other to himſelf to ſeem to have taken knowledge 
of ſuch a ſhppery negotiation, without immediate 


« participating of it to the King himſelf. For the 


« King's miſtreſs had ſo many, and ſpecially ſo many 


* women-counſellors, as it would not be poſſible to 


keep it ſecret. But admit, that the King were 


** utterly ignorant of this whole plot, indeed then 
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was it as improbable, on the other ſide, that her 
Majeſty, yea, or your Lordſhip either, would 
vouchſafe to entertain any ſuch intelligence from 
the King's miſtreſs apart; and that it would be 
an office of likelihood more agreeable to our Em- 
baſſador, and other friends, becauſe the end of this 
affectation was like in time to breed new embroil- 


ments in this ſtate, in caſe their peace with Spain 


ſhould be accorded on for the preſent, Ic. Now, 
on the other ſide, to break with the King himſelf 
bluntly in ſuch a myſtery, which either he knew 
not, or would in no ſort ſeem to know of, it had 
as many inconvenients. Firſt, it would pur- 
chaſe him much perfecter malice from the King's 
miſtreſs, in caſe he ſnould be the firſt diſcloſer of 
it to the King, who could not long conceal it 
from her, than that it could. aſſure him of an 
equal love from the King to counterpoiſe it. 
Again, this inſecrecy firſt detected in them, to 
whom the matter was committed at the firſt, would 
be likelier to diſcourage them from proceeding 
any further at all in it, than to draw himſelf into 
the credit to have the managing of it hereafter. 
Beſides, it might increaſe their preſent jealouſies 
of his near intelligence with England; for altho? 
he ſhould diſcover the merchant, from whom he 
had the firſt ſcent of this whole buſineſs, which 
Naunton thought he would hardly do; yet there 
would be no ſound ſatisfaction to a jealous head, 
but that he might have notice hereof from Eng- 
land alſo. His third conſultation was of making 
his way into this negotiation by the Conſtable, 
on whom he now relies the moſt here, to whom 
he might in this form intimate this ſecret: As if 
the King was privy to it, he might find, that his 


own ſubjects were not ſecret enough in concealing 


it; and if he were not privy to it, that then he 


| muſt needs accept it as a pledge of a ſtranger*s 


ficke 


1 
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« fidelity, to have firſt diſcloſed it; and fo that hav- 
« ing concluded his ſuits here with this dangerous 
« faithfulneſs, he ſhould add this his offence againſt 
« the King's miſtreſs for a new peremptory reaſon 
« of his departure hence ſo much inſtanced already, 
« of his departure from ſuch a place, where. he 


e could not by any retiring keep his ears unacceſ- 
« ſary from ſuch ſecrets, which he could not define, 


| « whether it were not more ſervile for him to reveal, 


« or to conceal, Naunton replied to this, that, in 
« caſe the King and his miſtreſs ſhould both have 
« joined in this deſign; yet it was unlikely, that the 
« matter could be already ſo far ripened, as that 

e they ſhould be reſolved here, how far her Majeſty 
„ would take liking of ſuch a correſpondence : and 
« admit that haply a daughter of the Conſtable's 
may come in conſequence to marry with this young 
« heir a breeding, that ſo he may be brought in to 
cc back and ſtrengthen ſuch a ſucceſſion ; yet it was 
eto be preſumed, that the King and his miſtreſs 
« would not in any wiſe have this ſecret firſt broach- 
ce ed and communicated unto him by any other be- 
“fore by themſelves; nor that he could hear it of 
< any other before of themſelves, without preſent ap- 
« prehenſion of ſuch jealouſies, as might render 
es him all out as inclinable to tender the ſucceſſion 
of his nephew as of his daughter, that can be but 
% a Queen at the faireſt. And therefore that this 
« too timely informing the Conſtable in this nice 
<< point might prove an utter break-neck to the pro- 
e ceeding of this whole courſe ; Which would not on- 
« Iy caſt him ſhort of his own particular deſired 
* employment by them here, but make his office 
“already begun there in England fruitleſs and abor- 
© tive, So that in the end Naunton's concluſion 
« was, that his ſafeſt and ſureſt way to come to his 
** own ends would be to wrap up the. whole project 
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in a deep and patient ſecrecy, ſpecially till he 
ſhould receive anſwer from your Lordſhip, how to 
proſecute, or omit it. And Perez's concluſion 
was, that Naunton had beguiled him in haſtening 
Conſtance ſo faſt away, as he was fain to precipitate 
himſelf into this ſlippery motion, before he had 
laboured his wits, and beaten out all his quid- 
dities of conſultation, how he might beſt have 
huſbanded ſuch an overture to his own moſt ad- 
vantaze, either here or there : and that, if it were 
to begin again, he would have ſtudied it to have 


brought all his ends cloſer to * before he 
r 


would have written any word hereof to your 
Lordſhip. Naunton anſwered him, that he was 
already aſſured of this, that their ſecrecy in Eng- 
land would be ſuch, as it ſhould be intirely in 


his own power, aſter: his anſwer received thence, | 
to make the beſt proof and improvement of ei- 


ther his employment affected, or of his fidelity to 
the King, and of all 'the honour and favour, that 
he can expect to redound upon him from ſuch an 
office, as if he had never written of it at all thi- 
ther. If theſe ſhall be come to your Lordſhip 
before your Lordſhip's anfwer ſhall be made unto 
him, I moſt humbly beſeech your Lordſhip. to 
make ſuch uſe of theſe my informations, as he 
may not ſuſpect, that your Lordſhip hath taken 
deeper inſtructions in this myſtery from Naunton's 
pen, than themſelves in their own letters thought 
they had reaſon to deliver. He bears me in hand, 

that Marenco is nothing ſo privy to his own pri. 


vate drifts herein, as he hath made Naunton. Now, 


for his late inſtance to be diſmiſſed hence, he 
holds it out ſtill, but ſomewhat remiſly, leſt his 
firſt motion of it ſhould ſeem to have proceeded 
more of choler than of deliberation. He told me 


| yeſterday he would take this ne of his ene- 


mies; 
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| « mies; viz. as they delay his anſwer, till they ſhall 
« ſee what hand they can make of her Majeſty about 
* their preſent affairs in hands, ſo will he feſtinare 


| & £que lente in his purſuit now for this favour of 
&« diſmiſſion hence, till he ſhall have received anſwer 


from your Lordſhip concerning his welcome thi- 


« ther. It is a juſt comedy to conſider how all 

« parts are played in their ſcene. Firſt, Perez, the 
6 ſubject of the interlude, plays the ſick-bedrid man, 
and will not be known to walk ſo much as one 
« day in a week within his own chamber, ſo deject- 
ed he finds himſelf both in mind and body at this 
e unkindneſs. He is fain to be his own ſecretary, 
„ notwithſtanding this faintneſs, and to write his 
* mind himſelf ; his two ſolicitors, Marenco and Git 
« de Meſa, being fuch demi-friends, as are like to 
e ſpeak one word to pleaſe him, and two to pleaſe 
«© them, to whom he ſends them to complain. The 
os King himſelf plays the mute, and will not be 
« known ever once to have heard, much leſs to have 
believed, any ſuch imputation againſt him, as he 
e hath taken all this hold on. Madame profeſſeth 
* nothing but zeal to relieve him ſtill, and is greatly 
cc fearful of making ſuch a loſs. The Conftable, 


* after ten days ruminating on the matter, ſends | 


* him word, that he can perceive no ſuch conceit in 
the King; but that he both loves and truſts him, 
« and is moſt ready to grant whatſoever he can de- 
% mand, maugre the emulations and envies of a ſort 
<6 them, that knew nothing ſo. much as he. And 
« La Verine, according to his occupation, preaches 
** nothing but the King's love towards him. If 


peace proceed, that he, his whole family and 


* goods, their reſtitution ſhall be all comprehended 
| © inthe treaty. If not, then that d Aumale ſhall not 
= © be received by the King, but all his goods here 
given to Perez, in lieu of thoſe he hath left in 


66 * Spain. 


I 
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« Spain *. But his opinion by the way is, that, when 
« all is done, they will not accord upon this peace; 
4“ and then that the King will make a kingly war at 
once by all the moyen he can raiſe; but all only 
intended to win an honourable peace through- 
cc out France, that after he may retire himſelf, as 
* he hath long deſired, into his private pleaſures 
and eaſes, without clogging himſelf any more 
« with theſe public incumbrances : That when 
< he ſhall thus have made himſelf a King indeed, 
< he is reſolved to make choice of fome few 
“ ſpecial counſellors, to hold always about him; 
“ amongſt whom Perez is deſtinated to be none of 
te the leaſt, c. So that he will have patience yet a 
£ while, to bear with thoſe envies, till their fulneſs 
e ſhall be accompliſhed, Fc. Theſe ſweet charms, 
<* though he cannot build his faith upon them, yet 
c he feels himſelf tickled with them for the time; 
“ and takes this contentation out of his own wiſdom 
and experience, that he cannot be ſo ſimple as to 
“ believe them. But Sancy F takes a quite contrary 


* In the negotiations for the peace at Verwins, Henry IV. in- 
ſiſted ſtrongly on Perez's pardon: but the Spaniards alleged, that, 


he having fled from the Inquiſition, the King could not par- 


don him; nor, if he returned to Spain, hinder that Court from 
ſeizing him. In ſeveral of his letters Perez ſpeaks of Henry IV.'s 
having promiſed him not to reſtore the Duke 4 Aumale at the in- 


ſtance of Spain, until his wife, children, and eſtate, were reſtored 


to him; and of that King's having perſiſted in that reſolution, 
until this difficulty, concerning the inquiſition, was ſtarted by 
the Spaniards, Geddes, ubi ſupra, p. 402. 8 | 

+ Nicholas de Harlay, Baron de Sancy, who was ſent over. by 
the King into England in 1596. He had formerly been Maſter 
of the Requeſts, and had engaged his whole fortune, in order to 
raiſe a body of Swiſs troops for the ſervice of Henry III. in 
1588; and was afterwards Intendant of the Finances, in which 

ſt he was ſucceeded by Monſr. de Roſny, afterwards Duke de 
Sally. Mr. de Perefixe, in his Hiftoire de Henry IV. Part III. 
ſays, he was a man of great intrepidity, and feared no perſon, 
when he acted for his Maſter's ſervice; but was ſomewhat rough 


and free in his language towards him, N 
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er courſe to all the reſt, to encounter his choler with 


| & choler. Why? Hath he not his penſion duly 


« paid him? Is he not made counſellor 4 Eſftat for 


| « his reputation? And whither will he go? Or were 


<« he abſent here, whither could he betake himſelf 


* more adviſedly than hither, to be either compre- 


« hended in this peace, if it go forward ; or to live 


| < at eaſe upon his penſion, if war continue? This 
e chiding part nettles him more than all the reſt. 


« He hath written to this his chaſtiſer a very round 


letter above all the reſt. And in this heat he hath 
| < imparted to me that deep ſecret, which he hath 
often glanced at heretofore, but would never elu- 
„ cidate it till now. I am bold to participate it to 
your Lordſhip by ſo ſure a bearer, as the laſt mat- 
= © ter of weight, that I am now like to get of him; 
for which I account myſelf more beholding to his 
„ preſent choler, than I could be to all his former 
8 < kindnefles, 


« At his living ſo domeſtically with Sancy the 


8 © laſt ſummer was a twelve-month, after inter- 
© © courſe of due confidence between them, Sancy at 
length being great, as it ſhould ſeem, delivered 
„ himſelf into this midwife's hands of a vain oftenta- 
tion of his own eſtate and wealth, that he had 
gained ſuch and ſuch a huge maſs of treaſure by 
gaming and play: That he had furniſhed many 
of the King's greateſt neceſſities of himſelf alone, 
what by the loan of his own ſtock unto him, and 
8 © what by the pawning of a great value of rich jew- _ 
WW © cls into Germany for his uſe : That he made ac- 
„count the King would have finiſhed all his wars 
here in France within a year or two at moſt ; and 
„that then he had promiſed to repay him the firſt 
of all the debts he owed, and to lend him under- 
| © hand, being Superintendent of his Finances, ſome 
| © 150,000 crowns for two years. Now that with 
this means, and by the intelligences, obligations, 


and 


. | 2 
> 
7 4 
* * 
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and affiſtances of his many friends, which he had 


8 « treaſured up in Suiſſe, and thoſe confines, he EY 
4 e would, at his pleaſure, without any difficulty at * 
* <« all, make his entrance into the State of Milan, WW © tl 
1 6c take the Town itſelf, and poſſeſs himſelf of that tl 
1 « Duchy. Yea, he was ſo ready in laying out all 9 
1 . this expedition in maps and medials, which he uU 
1 had ready-drawn, and limned out by him, as P. 5 ly 
x7 c re could not but amuſe himſelf at the blindnes WM © 3% 
x 5 & of his ambition. Had he not been alike free in ot 
Mn <« committing unto him divers other ſecrets of con- th 
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„ ſequence, as of the King's late capital ſpleen 
«© againſt the Duke of Bouillon; of his like diffidence 8 © ©: 
« and exceptions againſt your Lordſhip z of his ME If 
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ce new-entertained deſign touching this new- found th 

ce ſucceſſion, Sc. a man might have imagined, that th 

© this had been but a feigned confidence, deviſed to pr 

& make trial of Peyez, either of his judgment in © & 

85 believing, or of his ſecrecy in keeping ſuch an en- af 

6 terprize to himſelf. 8 © ch 
Not long after this ſecret _ imparted t to P., m 

; & rez, the King grew into this frankneſs with Sang, he 
| ce totellhim, howthe Conftable had two or three time to 
wondered at Saxcy's ſo much engaging himſelf and Wi « fre 

all his eſtate ſo deeply in the King's affairs, as he © 


& did. Certes, ſaith he, either he loves your Maj) WE . 
% more than one man can love another ; or elſe le 
« bath ſome high defigu in his head anfewerable i Þ 
« this deep obligation he ſeeks to faſten on your Ma. F an 
. 60 Jeſty. The King anſwered him briefly, that all * fol 
the reaſon of Sancy's undertaking for him was, . 
«© que ſe bruſle tout en amour de may. This too much WF the 
6 inſinuation of the King to Sancy, Perez would Wi ter 


& needs interpret it for a ſuſpicious ſurmiſe of the 2 
“King's own head, ſuddenly diſcharged upon him . ſhe 
in the Conſtable kk enemy's name, haply to o WF ott 
> $* ſerve what countenance Saxcy would ſer on ſuch a - 2 


é charge, being taken at unawares. And he infes . 
6s Heres #4 


% 
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ce hereupon, that either Sancy had opened this af- 


« fectation in a like manner to ſome other body, 
ce that may have betrayed it to the King; or elſe 
« that the King of himſelf hath ſome ſuch plot in 


| < apprehenſion. For his own part, he proteſteth 
“ unto me, that he never imparted it to any but on- 
ly to Marenco at Roan; and that then he con- 


« jured him to keep this only ſecret from the Earl 
« of Eſſex at his coming into England; which whe- 


* ther Marenco did, or not, your Lordſhip can beſt 


« gueſs. For myſelf, he neither bad me nor for- 
« bad me to communicate it to your Lordſhip. 
« Tf Sancy, in his oſtentative humour, have opened 


ee this his own aſpiring unto any other, it may be 
es that the detection hereof hath been one of the 
principal cauſes, among others, of his late diſ- 
grace with the King. It may be again, that this 
4 affectation was not the leaſt cauſe of his late 
change in religion, whereby, ſecking to make him 
more capable of the end of his deſigns, it ſeems 
| © he hath defeated himſelf of the means, whereby 
„ to come to do it. I doubt he is now ſo far off 
from borrowing any ſuch great ſums of overplus 
cut of the King's coffers, as he will hardly ever 
recover his lending. 


<« The King hath now ended his diet, and is grown 


more acceſſible than before. Duke Moni penſier, 
and Duke de Mayenne, and Le Grand, were ſent 
for in the other day, after a reaſonable ſtay made 
at the door: But Duke 4 E/pernon, that was in 
their company, was left waiting a good ſpace af- 
| © ter them. He is a ſuitor for Matignon's late go- 
8 © vernment in Guienne. The King offers it Mar- 
| © ſhal Biron; but he refuſes it, unleſs he may have 
| © other conditions adjoined to it. This refuſal of 
| © the Marſhal malcontented the King no leſs than 
| © the King's refuſal of the other competitor doth. 


* PEſpernon. He was this laſt week an interceſſor 
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e to the King in favour of an old Financier, whoſe 
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O. S. Mr. Naunton wrote the following letter to the 
Earl of Effex: : 


acquittance for all old back-reckonings he had 
procured to be ſigned at the laſt King's hands; 
but now the old man 1s called to a rear-account 
by de Roſuy, and the other new officers. The 
King being ſomewhat preſſed by d' Eſpernon to 
ratify this act and diſcharge antes by his pre- 
deceſſor, whereof he produced himſelf for wit. 
neſs, &c. was thus repulſed in plain terms, Tho' 
you were a mignon to my predeceſſor, yet 1 will 
have it known unto you, that I will have no mignon 
at all. Thoſe, that are acquainted with d Eſper- 
non's nature, can hardly perſuade themſelves, that 
he can ſwallow ſuch a pill without a regeſtion 
ſooner or later. He departed exceeding filent ; 
yet ſome give it out, that he is going about l 
know not what enterprize for Calais. 

On the 25th of the ſame month December, 1597, 


1t may pleaſe your Lordſhip, 

% My fo bounden duty muſt ſtill embolden me 
to preſent your Lordſhip with an account of that 
little I can learn while I remain here. I fay too 
much, when I ſay it is too little, it being in effect 
nothing at all. But as, when I have ſeemed here- 
tofore to write ſomewhat, I might truly ſay, that 
hoc aliquid nihil erat, ſo it may be, e converſo, 
that now, when I muſt profeſs to write nothing, 
hoc nibil erit aliguid. Their extraordinary ab. 
ſtruſeneſs in their late conſultations here hath ex- 
cited Mr. Edmondes as extraordinarily to find them. 
The certainty, if there be any, I muſt leave them 
to his intimation, who hath omitted no means to 
anſwer his charge. For myſelf, the neareſt cer- 
tainty that I can reach is, __ ar. can yet 


1 
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& reſolve on no certainty. We have been men of 
« many minds ſince my laſt by Mr. Caſtell, which 
« ] then made account ſhould have been my laſt 
« from hence. The Clergy-negotiators groſly 
« preached at the firſt nothing but their peace, and 
e by conſequence themſelves the peace-makers, 
« Here were harangues printed in Halian, both hor- 
« tatory and gratulatory, as of a deed done; and 
« all, that they might not be thought to have done 
« juſt nothing in all their long treaty. The French 
« hammered upon the ſame anvil, but with a diverſe 
« ſtroke, that themſelves might not be thought to 
&« have hung forth falſe colours all this while, To 
* perſuade us all the kindlier, and yet ſo as when 
e were deceived, we might blame none but our- 
«© ſelves, they ſtill objected petty ſcruples, and 
* would needs ſeem incredulous of the winding up 
of this peace, that we might obliquely be drawn 
* to be ſo much the more credulous and apprehen- 
« five of it, upon their ſo maidenly diſſembling of 
„ jt, To this end it was given out, that when the 
Cardinal feemed moſt greedy of peace, it was 


© wiſdom to ſuſpect his moſt intention ſtood for 


« war; that whenſoever he ſhould haply appear in 
“ profeſſion of hoſtility indeed, we might be ſo 
0 ſubtil, as to conceive, that he then ſought intirely 
“for peace. One while he would hold it out, to 
* try, whether the King could gather his forces 
again into the field; and then forſooth he would 


| © orow more amiable, as he did before Amiens. 


Another while all this peace was to be diſcuſſed, 
and kept ſecret, till the Proteſtants ſhould be re- 
* duced to like better of ir. And if they ſhall 
* ſhew themſelves aggrieved, and in jealouſy of it, 
* they are to be anſwered, that their own jealous 
* machination and practices to increaſe upon the 


+ State at home, while the Catholics are imploying 
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and ſpending themſelves upon the foreign enemy, 


cc have been the principal inducement, that enforced 
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the King to hearken after their unreaſonable peace; 
ſo as the concluſion was, that they could neither 
make any ſound war abroad, for fear of our un- 
ſound home neighbours; and much leſs any ſound 
peace at home. Thus {till theſe true-meaning men 
would deceive us with nothing but mere truths, 
pretending a faint miſdoubt of new wars, that 
we might apprehend the more ſtrongly, that they 
intended nothing but a ſmothered peace. And 
yet by the way, this one allegation of the Pro- 
teſtants dangerous encroachments muſt ſerve one 
turn more, to impeach the late forwardneſs for 
ratifying the articles pretended for their ſatiſ- 
faction, that other conſideration being adjoined 
to it of injealouſing the Catholics, and re-inclining 
them to their old humour of the League. But if 


we will not be thus „ to apprehend all 
a 


by - contraries, ſpecially when we ſhall hear, that 
the King of Spain hath lately repaired his credit 
with all his merchants, both for his debts paſt, 
and for the finifhing of his future charge for theſe 
twenty months to come ; now ſeeing no ſuch rea- 
fon, why he ſhould affect to redeem this French 
peace with ſuch 75 conditions as they have 
given out; their diſcourſe made a ſtoop 

a peace to a truce, that would fit both their turns 


beſt of all; the Spaniard having, for the preſent, 


to arm his territories in Ealy, until their neighbour- 
broils there ſhall be drawn to a head; and the 
French having to purſue his enterprize of Bre- 
tagne, to make fo neceſſary an example of Duke 
Mercoeur to ail the reſt of his Realm. Yea, and with- 


al, this ſuggeſtion of truce may haply whet her 


Majeſty more than that former of peace itſelf, for 
fear that while the King ſhall have gained this 
time to chaſtiſe Duke Mercotur, leſt the King of 
FTC 2 5 = ; : 6 eh, YE ES IS Spain, 
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« Fparn, beſides his anſwering his preſent occaſions 
ce jn Italy, ſhall ſteal a like leiſure to attempt ſome 


„ enterprize upon England and Ireland. But when 


« this purpoſe is anſwered, that neither the King of 


| © Spain will of likelihood ſuffer Duke Mercoeur to 


« periſh for any ſuch petty revenge upon her Ma- 


jeſty, nor the French King will dare to loſe her 
{ « Majeſty and States for ſo wreaking of his anger 


& upon Duke Mercoeur. Here then comes in their 


« daſh of non point peace, nor truce at all. 


Hence we may ſuppoſe this to have been the 


| © mathematical circle and compaſs of their policy 
all this while, that as they have heretofore practi- 
( ſed to build and work out their peace with Spain 
| «© out of their confederacy with England, and the 
| © Low Countries; ſo that now the Cardinal hath 


“ apprehended, that by the very like fetch they 
have ſought to advance and augment the ſtrength 


and conditions of thoſe confederacies out of this 
bis late pretended conformity to pacificate with 
them: And therefore that it was time for him to 


e diſclaim his zeal to ſuch pacification, before the ap- 


E © prehenſion thereof ſhould have ſoldered the State of 
| © England, and the Low Conntries, too faſt unto 
| © them. To ſuppreſs and cure this inconvenience by 


* retention, and concealing all they can, the Gene- 
* ral Franciſcan is come home poſſeſſed with a 
dumb ſpirit, and lives, as it were, interred in the 


| © cloiſter of the Cordelzers. Surmiſes were caſt abroad 
| © in Court, that the King had had two ſecret con- 


* ferences with him, one in the foreſt, and another 
* by night. Whether it be, that having nothing to 
** raiſe any current matter of, they imagined their 


| © ſeeming cloſe and ſecret will be their beſt rhetoric _ 


to make us ſuſpect what they would faineſt have 
dus; or whether they are confounded and aſhamed 
* within themſelves, to have given out ſuch confi- 
dent and facing aſſurances of their abortive peace; 
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they have now nothing left to ſpeak of but I know 
not what Engliſb Embaſſadors already on the way; 
for whom there muſt be permiſſion of poſt-horſes 
beſpoken in all the haſte on this ſide the ſea, be- 
fore they be booted and ſpurred on that fide, as 

far as we can conceive. It ſeems their own con- 
ſcience of their diſguiſed proceedings, both with 
her Majeſty, and the Cardinal, hath inſpired them 
with ſome miſdoubt of a retaliation from them 
both; as if, finding themſelves of both ſides thus 


provoked by them. they might haply grow to 


accord between themſelves apart, ſo to chaſtiſe 
theſe deceivers with their own wiles. 


But to leave this jargon about their bottomleſs 


peace with Spain, for the Legate to amuſe him- 
ſelf upon, who ſits ſtill cloſe upon it at Sf. Quin- 
tin's, and to come to the war of Bretagne, which 
ſeems to be the more reſolved on of the two. It 
is now more than a fortnight ſince Moxi-Martin 
was addreſſed thither to procure all neceflary pro- 
viſions in a readineſs againſt mid- January of their 


ſtyle. But ſince that expedition is rejourned till 


the. next month, by reaſon of many wants and 
difficulties objected. It were fair for the King, 
if he could at once intirely recover that Duchy 
into his hands. As for Savoy, Deſdiguieres pro- 
ceeds there ſtill like a Conqueror, beating the 
Duke's forces, and ſpoiling his country, if our 
printed pamphlets may be believed. And Picardy 
is yet as clear as ordinarily it hath been in the 
reign of their moſt flouriſhing Princes. But all 


the doubt is, how the Cardinal will be kept in' 


within his French bounds, when the King ſhall 
have drawn out his forces ſo far off. Four thou- 
ſand Engliſhmen would have come exceeding ſea- 
ſonably to have ſerved his turn at ſuch a lift as 
this ; for we doubt he will hardly be ſtrong enough 


* of himſelf to conquer Duke Mercoeur, and defend 
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Picardy both at once. And although he ſhould 
leave the Conſtable, de Mayne, and Marſhal de 
Biron, all three behind him, to guard their back- 
door, as it is yet determined; yet the French 
remembrance of the ſuſpicious wavering of his 
beſt-reſolved men the other day before Amiens, 
when it came to the puſh there, being laid toge- 
ther with the late ſucceſsleſs, enterprizes, both of 
Marſhal de Biron for Marieburge, and of d' Eſper- 
non for Calais, beſides divers other former de- 
ſigns fruſtrated in the like ſort, they make the 
moſt men apprehend, that little will be done any 
thing effectually, without the King's own pre- 
ſence. We muſt leave this point therefore as in- 
diſcuſſed as the former, till they have received 
ſome heartening reſolution from her Majeſty, 
which is now weariſomely longed for on all 


hands. | 


“ Theſe late croſs and perplex overtures have 


overturned the top of the new- affected State, 


whereof I wrote in my former, which begun too 
violently to continue. The King was not ſo lofty 
then, but ſince this phyſic he is become as low- 
ly, that I uſe no lower, terms. The Great ones 
about him do now complain them of his too- too 
unſeemly familiarities with them, which are too 
homely for my pen to expreſs unto your Lordſhip, 
I muſt borrow a piece of one of Tully's familiareſt 
epiſtles to report his Stoiciſm in one particular, 
that is nothing leſs than a Stoic in many others, 
Aiunt Stoici, ſaith he, crepiius æquò liberos ac 
rufus eſſe oportere. This, methinks, ſhould be 
one of thoſe liberties, that a Prince ſhould leaſt 
uſe, eſpecially in preſence of ſuch, as Duke de 
Mayne, Le Grand, and others of that quality, who 
have not ſpared, within theſe few days, to ſpeak 


* ſo diſdainfullly of this and divers other more groſs 


Fc 


indecorums, ordinarily uſed in his nakedneſs, whiles 
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he dreſſes or ſhifts himſelf ; tant de fingeries, ſaid 
they, as they bear themſelves aſhamed of him, as 
of a tranſported, or rather a transformed and an 
inchanted perſon; and as I can but bluſh thus to 
ſhadow them to your Lordſhip; and yet I am in 
duty to glance thus at them, that your Lord- 
ſhip may not err, as I know many do, in their 


admiration of a perſon moſt admired, where he is 


leaſt known. | 

„ Theſe ſame anxieties have likewiſe diverted that 
other project of the King's miſtreſs's marriage. 
As he projected and caſt himſelf immediately out 
of his garboils into her boſom ; ſo now he is of 
force to quit her lap, and to return to his former 


biaſs into the field. It ſeems her fortune hath 


conſpired with her quality to render her a more 
kindly companion under a tent, than under a ca- 
nopy. Yet, leſt all I have collected heretofore, as 
well out of Sancy's own aſſertion to Perez, as out 
of divers other circumſtances concerning that par- 
ticular affectation, leſt this ſhould ſeem jejune 
conjecturals, I have this to add ſince my former, 
that here was firſt a ſeaſonable bruit raiſed of the 
death of the King's wife; and thereupon that Ma- 
dam Sourdy, the King's miſtreſs's aunt, wanted 


not the audacity to move the King to entertain 


her niece in marriage, and that with ſuch an ex- 


poſtulatory kind of inſtance, as extorted this ſen- 


ſible anſwer from him, that ſuch a motion would 
be but a means to broach new civil broils before 
their old were half- ſettled; and that he would in 
effect tender both her own eſtate, as a huſband, 


and her childrens, as a father ſhould do, howſo- 


ever the times muſt inforce her to diſpenſe with 


him for the bare name and title affected, Sc. 


He is now coming to Paris, from whence he pur- 
poſeth to Monceaux, thence to Fontainebleau, and 

ſo towards Bretagne. 
As 
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& As for the intelligence tendered thither by Ma- 


| « renco's and Perez's late letters; Perez hath ſince, 


te upon certain ſpleens entertained between them, 
« conceived ſo dangerouſly of Marenco's nature, 
« and of his privity thereunto, as he now begins to 


| 66 congratulate it to himfelf, that he hath yet gone 


e no farther in that deſign: And were it not, that 


ne ſtays himſelf with an expectation of your Lord- 
*« ſhip's anſwer, he would have been opening all 
c the matter to the Conſtable ere this, of pure je- 


« Jouſy, leſt the other ſhould prevent him in that 


| © good office. He is greedy and ſharp-ſet to ſnatch 
| © at this new overture of our newly-bruited Embaſ- 
. ſadors, to accompany them in their return home- 
ward, notwithſtanding all the careſſes, that they 
„ can entertain him withal here; which makes me 
es in defire to haſten ſo much the more from hence, 
might I once receive your Lordſhip's approbation 


5 thereunto. 

«© Madame's laſt proteſtation to him, for her taking 
* him with her into Lorrain, is proved but a com- 
<« pliment z yet very excuſable in her, that hath 
« been ſo much deceived herſelf in that ſubject. 
She is returned hither a ſickly maid, and heard 
the ſermon this afternoon in her bed. 

« And thus, after pardon craved for all my bold- 


K neſs, I moſt humbly take leave. 


«Tour Lordſhip” s devoted and bounden, 


Decemb. 25. O. S. ; 
C © Ro. Naunton. 


Mr. Naunton's next letter to the Earl of Efſex 
was on the 6th of January, 1597-8, O. S. in which 
he obſerves, that, in one of his. former letters, he 
had informed his Lordſhip, that Perez had written 
a malcontent letter to Monſr. de Sancy, who thought 


proper not to return any anſwer, till Perez's heat 
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was abated ; and then he wrote one in ſoft terms, 
diverting ſuch imputations, as Perez had apprehended 
againſt him, to ſome want of ingenuity in Marenco's 
relations, who, being the fole meſſenger between them, 
ſeems to have framed and fitted his interlocutions more 
to his own turn-ſerving, than to either of their very 
meanings. This ſweet demeanour of Sancy recover. 
ed Perez ſtrait to his old correſpondence with him, 
as a man all out as ſoon reconciled as offended. 

„Here arrived, adds Mr. Naunton, ſoon after 
« theſe incloſed of Signr. Baſſadona s. Their con- 
t tents he found ſo apt to. ſerve many turns, as he 
could not ſuppreſs them an hour by him; but to 
% Sancy they were ſent. The King was the day 
following entertained by Sancy at his houſe, 
„ Whereupon Perez will needs preſume, that Baſſa- 
5 dona's letters were communicated to him. The 
& King was no ſooner gone hence to Monceaux, 
but Sancy ſent back Baſſadona's letters, with theſe 
<< other incloſed of his own, to Perez upon Wedneſday 
& laſt. Perez took heart upon this anſwer, as if 
* the Earl of Efex's eſtate in England, being fo 
„ nearly linked with his own in France, had now ren- 
« dered him ſo much the more redoubtable in their 
eyes here, than he had felt himſelf hard before. 
Now as Baſſadona's letters took a ſtroke here to 
<< eſtabliſh an eſtimation of Perez's credit in Eng- 
land with them here, as he bears himſelf in hand; 
c ſo muſt Naunton needs convey theſe other of 
% Sancy's thither, to imprint a no leſs reputation 
* there of his intereſt in their opinions here. I muſt 
have been much aſhamed thus to have taken upon 
* me to preſent your Lordſhip with theſe idle pre- 
«© miſles, had not enſued upon their ſequel a matter 
« of more conſideration, and particularly pertinent 
<< to a ſpeciality, that I fo lately treated of more at 
large in thoſe I fent by Mr. Caſtell. And yet have 


5 all the rather thus deduced my narration »/que 
* ab 


a 
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te 45 ovo, that your Lordſhip might the clearlier 
5 ſee into the whole tenor and procedure of their 
« doings; and how one overture hath drawn on 
« another from the beginning of their breach, in 
& which my former letters left them. 

This gentle farewel, & me, ut ſoles, ama, it 
« wrought ſo kindly with Peres eſpecially he being, 


« on the other ſide, now half-diſcouraged by your 
. & Lordſhip's ſo long ſilence, that the propoſition 


« of their late ſecret, which I ſent by Conſtance, 
« was like now to work him no great good from 
« thence, that needs he muſt to Sancy without any 
&« body's privity but his own; and, cutting off all 
&« thoſe former doubtful deliberations, whether to 
« broach this great ſecret, of which he had now 
« orown great, and that in great pain ſo long a time, 
60 unto the King himſelf, or unto his Miſtreſs, 
ce or unto the Conſtable, he thought it ſhould be 
« beſt employed to renew that old, and almoſt 


„ now aboliſhed league of ſecrecy, which had been 


ce contracted and confirmed by ſo many mutual con- 
« fidences between Sancy and himſelf; . to renew it, 
„ fay, by the intimation of that whole diſcourſe 
e touching the King's Miſtreſs's affected intelligence 


e with our Embaſſador. After Sancy's religious 


e proteſtation in the faith of a gentleman never to 
« betray his author, nor to treat hereof at any hand 
without both their conſents and privities, he de- 
* livered unto him the ſtory all at length, how he 


| came to the ſight of Groſſo's letters to our Embaſ- 
« ſador; and how they were committed to his truſt, 


* to be ſafely conveyed into England. This one 
only circumftance he tells me that he diſguiſed a 
© little, viz. that he had ſent them ſealed up, and 
* indorſed to our Embaſſadors ; but that he had in- 


Ds * Cloſed them for their more aſſurance, Sc. within 


* letter of his own, that he had ſent to the Earl of 
e <« Eſſex, 


. 


04. View of the Negotiations between 


« Eſſex, in congratulation of his late return. Now, 
« whether your Lordſhip had cauſed them to be 
« delivered according to their indorſement, or might 
«© haply have intercepted this; that, he ſaid, he muſt 
leave to the event, as a thing, whereof he reſted 
< uncertain. Naunton found him fo ſuſpiciouſ] 
c forward of himſelf, for having intimated all this 
matter thus to Sancy, without attending your 
„ Lordſhip's anſwer any longer, according as S before 
& he had promiſed, that he would; that he held it 
& bootleſs to expoſtulate this incongruity, it being 
4 now all too late, after the deed was done, and paſt 
preventing. To infinuate himſelf the deeplier with 
4e Sancy, he exaggerated the greatneſs of this his 
* confidence with him, by preparing it with his dif- 
* fidence in others, as namely in the King, in the 
« King's Miſtreſs, and in the Conſtable ; none of 
* whom he durft truſt with this myſtery. Sancy en- 
< tertained this his freedom with all zeal of recipro- 
<« cal proteſtations ; in the firſt place much approving 
c his wiſdom, that he had not intermeddled himſelf 
in ſuch a tickle piece of ſervice; and that he had 
< not truſted himſelf to the lippery inſecrecy, and 
<« inconſtancy, yea, the indiſcretion of either the 
« King or his Miſtreſs in ſo dangerous and ſo near 
& a concernment, as this was to them both. And, 
&« ſecondly, for his own ſecrecy, he aſſured him, 
<« that, for his own part, he was fo far off from im- 
<< parting it to the King, as he denounced unto him 
ce beforehand, that in caſe Perez ſhould hereafter, 
upon any alteration of this his now preſent advice, 
declare unto the King, how he had acquainted 
** Fancy with this matter, that he would deny it to 


< his head, that ever he had received knowledge 


thereof from him; and this in reſpect of the dan- 
e ger he apprehended might betide him from the 
. * King, if it ſhould once appear to him that Saxcy 

| „had 
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« had ever taken notice. of this myſlery. And, 


* thirdly, to requite this fo conſtant confidence of 


« Perez with a due correſpondence, he made no 
« ſpare to re-acquaint him with all that ever he had 
« heard tending to the ſame effect; which was, that 
« the King had already feceived advertiſement out 


« of England, how our Embaſſador had vaunted of 


c jt there, that he himſelf had fo intereſted himſelf 
« in the King's Miſtreſs, and won her to ſuch an 
te exorbitant conformity, as that ſhe had offered her 
« ſervice and deepeſt intelligence to her Majeſty, to 
« be entertained by his mediation: ſo as, faith he, 
* after ſhe had thus fondly put herſelf into ſuch a 
&« man's power, that could keep her counſel no better, 


„ ſhe was driven to drown and ſmother this Her folly 


« with an artificial impudence, as to glory of it iront- 
e cally before the King in Sancy's own preſence, as of 
e an infallible aiteftation of her ſound allegiance to- 
* wards the King, that our Embaſſador, of all others, 
« had thus ſought to draw it into queſtion ;, wherein, 


be ſaid, ſhe had played ber part with that aſſurance 


« of ſpirit and countenance both, as I, for my part, 
* could believe nothing leſs than any ſuch imputation 
ce apainſt her until now 1 have laid this Ighl unto it, 
oy which you have preſently given me. 

The day before this meeting of theirs, Naunton 
« had advertiſed Antonio Perez of an affeation, 
« which Sancy was noted to have borne, to have fore- 


ſpoken the government of Calais, againſt when- 


* foever it ſhould return into the King's ſubjection. 
« And it was then ſuſpe&ted between them two, 
ce that the King's Miſtreſs had 3 to put him 
en at his ſecret op- 

* poſition againſt the King's marriage with her; 
© whereof I have before advertiſed. But it was ſince 
** conceived upon the King's late refavourizing of 
him, that he would be now like enough to carry 
that imaginary government, ſpecially the King's 
+ Miſtreſs's 
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«« Miſtreſs's puiſſance growing to the wane. Now 
« Perez ſeeing them ſo ready to grate upon the 
« King's inconſtancy and legerete, as before, took 
« his time, in theſe their fits of freedom to inculc a 
de mention, firſt, of peace with Spain; and conſe- 
« quently of this government of Calais, after it 
e ſhould be rendered. To the firſt he ſaid general- 
« ly, that the King of Spain was all for a truce; 
e and the French King all for peace; but that no 
« man could be more uncertain what the concluſion 
« would. be than himſelf was yet, who was every 
<< day of a diverſe mind, inſomuch as now they took 
ce it for an infallible aſſurance, that he would refuſe 
uch and ſuch a courſe to-morrow, becauſe he 
<« ſeemed to like them extraordinarily to-day. To 
<< the next, he ſaid not a word of any affectation of 
e his own; but he affirmed, that the King had al- 
<< ready paſſed his promiſe of that government to 
<« his Miſtreſs and her fon, when it ſhould come into 
« his diſpoſing. 

« All this accords fit with the King's Miſtreſs 
t courſe of plotting, that was for her Eugliſb intelli- 
« gence; yet, in the end, he gave it for his opinion, 
< that her Grace with the King began to wax 
<< much like to that of his own, and of other 
<« of his favourites, to wit, that it ſeemed more ſpe- 
4 cious in ſhew, than firm in ſubſtance ; and that 
& ſuch as were of the neareſt obſervers in court, be- 
„ gan to apprehend, that the King did of late em- 
e brace her rather out of compaſſion, and a kind of 
ec commuleration of her eſtate, what it was like to be, 
< in caſe he ſhould caſt her off, than out of the old 
4 ſoardent and imperious paſſionateneſs, which had 
e now had time enough, whether to allay, or to exa- 
„ tiate, or to ſpend itſelf : and this diſconceit to 
<< have proceeded partly of the reſtleſs importunity 
< of endleſs ſuits, wherewith ſhe and her allies did 


% peſter him; and now haply, Þartly out of ſome 
„further 
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& further jealouſy in the King, that they had been 
« all this while privy unto, that this her late trading 
« for England was true indeed; yea, and more than 
« partly out of his own natural inconſtancy ; which, 
« had he not been after a ſort inchanted by this Sy- 
& rex, would have inmarvelled them all much more, 
« that he could thus long and thus conſtantly enter- 
„ tain her, than that he ſhould reje& her at the 
« ength. . 
From this particular he aroſe to the general of 
c the King's vacillations and fluctuations, as he 
(s termed them; of his uncertainneſs in his counſels, 
his unconſtahcy in his affections, his palinodizing 
e in his reſolutions; in a word; his perſeveration 
only in doing all things 4 demi: ſo as he deter- 
- = < mined all his diſcourſe with this aſſertion, that no 
0 «man living could reſt or repoſe himſelf ſecurely 
# < upon him. And for his own particular, that he was 
| » now ſo far off from aſpiring after any new ambience 
S MR © under him, as he could not enjoy his old charges 
© without the aggregation and adjoining of others in 
& «© commiſſion with him, who had neither wit, judg- 
ment, nor experience, to know what appertained 
| to the place. Whether he glanced at Rofyy or not 
| © in this cypher, there is reaſon both pro and contra; 
for it was preſently given out upon Sanch's refreſh- 
E © ing of favour, that the other was down, as ſtill 
e generatio unius mult be corruptio alterius. A man 
may ſay of this function, unum hoc. arbuſtum non 
« alit duos erithacos ; and he, that ſhall go about to I 
** yoke and couple two ſuch mates in one collar, 7 
idem jungat vulpes, & mulgeat hircos,”” 
But to return to the Commiſſioners appointed by 
| the Queen to go to the King of France, Secretary 
| Cecil began his journey from London on the 1oth 
of Aae 1597-8 (&) ; and embarking on the 17th 
(4) Mr. R. 1Whyte's letter to Sir Robert Sidney, of the 11th of 


February 1597. Letters of the Sidney family, vol, 2. p. 88, 89. 
©: | H „ 
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at Dover, landed with Sir Thomas Wylkes and Mr. 
Herbert, the other Commiſſioners, at Dieppe; from 
whence, on the 18th, he wrote to Mr. Edmonds 
(7), that he intended to go to Paris, and had 
written to the King, that he could not begin the 
conference without firſt ſpeaking with his Majeſty. 
He wrote another letter to Mr. Edmondes from 
Magny, on the 28th of the ſame month (m), that 
he deſigned to be at Paris the next day: but his 
collegue, Sir Thomas IV ylkes, falling ſick ſoon after 
they landed, died at Roan on the 2d of March (1). 
The treaty at Yervins had been already for ſome 
time begun; the inſtructions to Meſſrs, Je Bellievre 
and de Cilleri, the French King's Embaſſadors, being 
dated the 28th of Fanuary 1597-8, N.S. (0); and 
they having arrived there on the 5th of February, 
N. S. as the Preſident Richardot and theCommandeur 
Taxis, the King of Spain's Embaſſadors, did the 
day following (P). In the beginning of March, N. 8. 
Secretary Viller oy ſent Meſſrs. de Bellievre and & 
Silleri (q) peremptory orders * to finiſh their work 
« as ſoon as they poſſibly could, without inſiſting 
ce any longer, ſays he, upon the defires of humours 
« of our "eighbours, for which the King has had 
too much regard; for it is certain, chat they 
« envy him the agreement with the Spaniard, and 
« will do all that they can to overthrow it. His 
« Majeſty never could perſuade the Hollanders to 
e accept the ceſſation of arms, which you have at laf 
ce obtained with great difficulty for them; for thei 
* anſwer is, that they muſt apply themſelves to 
<< their ſuperiors : ſo that I am extremely ſorry for 
„the time, which you have loſt. However, the 


(1) Sir Thomas Edmondes's MS. State. We vol. 2. p. 1 17. 


In) Ibid. p. 25. (n) Mr. R. Whyte's letter of the chef 
March 1597. Letters of the Sidney family, vol. 2. p. 94 
(o) Memoires de Bellievre & de Sillery, part i p. 1. — 17. edit. 


de la nt 1596. (bid. p. 38. (2) Ibid. Ros 
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r. « King is much obliged to you for this advantage 
m gained by you, though he does think it of much 


es importance. Both the Engliſh and the Dntch are 

ad « ſo confounded to ſee us ſo reſolved upon peace, TE 
he « and in fo good a ſituation of ſucceſs in it, that | 
)- they have not known what meaſures to take, ha- 

m; < ving made a thoufand different propoſals, eſpe- 

at « cially the Exgliſb, to entangle us, and throw im- 

is WF © pediments in our way. But they have gained no- 

ter WW „thing, thanks to God; and I deſire you not to 
believe, that his Majeſty will do any thing, which 

ne (can reafonably prevent him from enjoying the 

Me WW © fruit, which you have cultivated ; and not to give 

ns WE © credit to thoſe, who may give you informations 

nd WWE «© and impreſſions contrary to this, as I am well aſ- 

„, WW © ſured will be done from England and Holland, and 

eu Wa © perhaps from our court itſelf; for J aſſure you, 

the = © that there are here Don Diego d' Ibarra's, more 
„dangerous perhaps to France, than he who is at 

de = © Bruſſels. But you ought to take courage; for 

ork our Maſter is an honeſt Man, and a Prince of pro- 

ing „ bity and jodpment,”” -— EE | 

urs On the 14th of the ſame month of March, N. S. 

bad the French King wrote to his Embaſſadors (7), to 

ney conſent to an aſſurance, that no attempt ſhould be 

and made by either ſide upon the frontiers, on condi- 1 
Lis tion, that this agreement. be kept ſecret from his | 
£10 allies, who might complain of ſuch a ceſſation of 

laſt arms, as much as if he had concluded a peace : And, 

heir on the 24th of that month, ſeveral articles were actu- 


Br ally agreed upon between the French and Spaniſh 
8 Embaſſadors (5), particularly the reſtitution to France 
the of Calais, Ardres, Monthulin, Dourlans, la Capelle, 
Caſtelet in Picardy, Blavet, and other places poſ- 
we ſeſſed by the King of Spain in Bretagne; and that 


0 his Catholic Majeſty ſhould grant a truce for a year, 
105. (r bid. p. 133. PC 
- RE (7) 5.133 0 p. 143 


H 2 or 
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or ſix months, to the Queen of England, and the 


United Provinces. | | | 
 TheEngliþCommiſſioners were now arrived at Pa- 
ris; the courſe of whoſe proceedings will beſt appear 
from their own letters, which will be proper to be 
inſerted here at length, as they have never been pub- 
liſhed before, and ſeem not to have been ſeen by 
Camden, whoſe account of their negotiations 1s: ex- 
tremely defective and confuſed ; and as they were 
in all probability drawn up by Sir Robert Cecil him- 
KR. 5 5 | 

That great man was allowed by Sir Walter Ra- 
legh to be an excellent ſpeaker ; but he thought him 
no good penman *, But theſe letters are a ſufficient 
confutation of this laſt aſſertion. And indeed Sir 
Walter ſeems as much too ſevere to the memory of 
his old antagoniſt, in denying his talents as a writer, 
as he was too charitable in ſtiling Henry Howard Earl 
of Northampton an excellent penman, whoſe letters 
and other writings are intolerable for the harſhneſs, 
pedantry, and obſcurity of the ſtyle. z 

The firſt letter of the Engliſs Commiſſioners to 
the Lords of the Council was as follows (7): 


May it pleaſe your Lordſbips, ; 
Having now the opportunity of this Meſſenger, 


* who goeth voluntarily for England, we have 


thought it not amiſs to move to your Lordſhips, 
that foraſmuch as we can yet hear nothing of the 
States Deputies, wherein there can be nothing (as 
ce the wind hath ſerved) but a voluntary ſlackneſs, 
<< it will pleaſe your Lordſhip to move her Majeſty, 
*© that if they have reſolved ſome ſuch artificial delay, 
that we may not be tied to their groſs cunning, 


* Dr William Rawley's life of Lord Bacon, p. 12. prefixed to 


his Lordſhip's Natural Hiſtory, ↄth edit, fol. 1670. (t) MS. 
Rate-Papers of Anthony Bacon, Eſq;. 
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« but, having dealt with the King according to our 
e inſtructions, and ſeen what language he doth hold, 
« to come our ways into England, whereby the af- 
« fairs may be ſtill kept in diſpute ; which can be no 
« Joſs to the Queen to win time; and the ſcandal of 
e unwillingneſs to treat (if faith be meant by the 
<« Spaniſh King) may yet be taken from her Majeſty, 
« and laid upon them, who, having made their 
« ſweet of others ſour, are fitteſt for the obliquity of 
e practice and private partiality. Thus much do 
« we write now, out of jealouſy of their ſtay, and 
<« with deſire to receive ſome proviſional direction, 

ce becauſe the dependency on diſpatches (when ſeas 
« are to be paſſed) is neither ſafe nor ſpeedy, If 
« otherwiſe it happen before theſe lines come, it was 
e but our labour to write; and that for which we 
«would not have diſpatched expreſly any body to 


« your Lordſhips. This day we cannot ſtir till noon, 


ein reſpect of the proceſſions for the reduction of 
e Bretagne, which are ſo ſolemnly performed. And 


«ſp we humbly take our leaves of your Lord- 


„ ſhips.“ N 
From Paris the 8th of March, 

E597 | e 

Your Lordſhips moſt humbly at commandmenti, 


Robert Cecyll, 
J. Herbert. 


The ſame day they wrote again to the Lords of 
the Council as follows (7) : | 


May it pleaſe your Lordſhips, 


e Even now that we were taking horſe, this letter 


eas brought to me, the Secretary, by a gentle- 
| H 3 | man, 


(t) Ibid. 


7 
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& man, that is ſent of purpoſe from the King, to 
ce bring on the States after him. The Duke of 28 
& coeur comes to the King at Augers, and goeth with 
t him to Nantes. By the other letter incloſed, your 
„ Lordſhips ſhall ſee what we deſire, and upon what 
<< reaſon; 4 which we do ſubmit to her Majeſty's 
«© pleaſure to direct us, as to her ſhall appear moſt 
„ agreeable, And thus in haſte we take our leaves. 
« From the town of Paris this 8th of March, 
 * 1597, at two of the clock. 


* 


Your Lordſhips humbly at commandment, 


R. Cecyll, 
J. Herbert. 


e If this Gentleman do not find them at Dieppe, 
5 their proceedings are but rude with her Nane | 


On the rath of hs ſame month, 8 2 
leroy viſited Sir Robert Cecil by order of the French 
King; and the next day gave the French Embaſſa- 
dors at Vervins the following account of his confe- 
rence with the Engliſb Secretary (o). 

e believe, that Sir Robert Cecil has n not told me 
* his commiſſion, at leaft the ſecret of it; for he re- 
ic ſerves that for his Majeſty, as is very reaſonable. 
© However, he was willing, that I ſhould believe, 
&* from his language, that his inclination is rather 
e pacific than warlike. He ſaid, that his Sovereign 
vas, from her ſex, her age, and her temper, more 
© diſpoſed to peace than to arms: that ſhe. had 
+ been at very great expences for ſome years, from 
„ which ſhe had received leſs advantage than her 
te neighbours: that ſhe rejoiced at the proſperity of 
Fc the King her good brother, and thought the ſuc- 


le) Memoires de Bellievre & de Silleri, p. 170. | 
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« cours, which ſhe had lent him, well employed, 

« ſince it was to reſtore him to what belonged to 

« him, and which had been unjuſtly contefted with 

« him ; but that others, meaning the States, had 

« oained conſiderable advantages. But that it was. 
« neceſſary for them to limit their deſigns, and con- 
e tent themſelves with what was reaſonable: That 
« he was aſtoniſhed at the delay of their Deputies, 
“ whom he had waited for in England above thirty 
« days; and that, ſince his arrival in France, he had 
& not haſtened his journey, in order to give them 
c an opportunity of joining him; notwithſtanding 
« which, he had not yet received any news of them: 
„That he was really of opinion, that they were not 
« defirous of a peace; but that the leaſt thing they 
e could do, was to order their Deputies to be there 
cc at his arrival, being invited by the King, and his 
Sovereign, in order that they might alſo reſolve 
e together upon their affairs, as good allies ought 
to do: That he would wait for them ſtill ſome 
days after he had kiſſed the King's hands; but 
« that if he ſaw, that they did not come, he would 
« receive his Majeſty's pleaſure, to which that of his 
« Miſtreſs would conform itſelf. Upon this he in- 
« quired very much, whether the Power, which had 
been ſent for from Spain, to treat with his Queen, 
« was arrived. I told him, that I had not yet had 
„any advice of it; but that I thought, that it could 
„not be long delayed, the courier, who had been 
* diſpatched for it, having ſet out on the 25th of the 
“ laſt month. He would not believe, that the mar- 
* riage of the elder Infanta with the Cardinal of 
% Auſtria, and the donation of the Low Countries, 
* and the County of Burgundy, would take place. 
He thinks, that it is only an artifice, as well to 
** amuſe the King, and the Queen his Miſtreſs, as to 


divide and gain the States, with whom, he is of 
opinion, there is a ſecret negotiation carrying on. 
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I repreſented to him, that ſuch an artifice might 
diſcover, and make an impreſſion upon the minds 
of ſome ; but I did not think them ſtrong enough 
to make the States change their deſign, and to lull 
them aſleep: That hitherto we had loſt no ground 
there, and we hoped, that we ſhould not loſe any 
for the future. That I aſſured myſelf, that his Mi- 
trels, - who knew the Spaniards, eyen better than 
we did, would not ſuffer herſelf to be deceived; 

and that the States would be ſtill leſs liable to be 
impoſed upon; ſo that if all this was only a diſ- 
guiſe, I thought it would turn more to the preju- 
dice and diſgrace of the Spaniards, than to the 
damage of their enemies. Notwithſtanding this, 
he perſiſted ſtill in his diſtruſt ; ſo that he ſaid, 


that he did not ſee any preparations for the paſſage 


of the Infanta, nor any thing tending towards 
ſuch a change. I anſwered him, that it ſeemed, 


that the peace, which they ſought, was the gate, 


by which they mult enter, and procure both the 
one and the other: which he owned to be true. 


I learn from him, that all Frenchmen, who ſpeak 
with him, are not of the ſame opinion, with rela- 
tion to peace: And I tell him, that England, 
which was more peaceable than France, was not 
exempt from that evil. He acknowledged this 
to me: And at laſt he would, as I have told you, 
make me believe, that he was intirely diſpoſed to 
peace, and would abſolutely accommodate himſelf 
to his Majeſty's deſire. When he ſhall have 
ſpoken to the King, we ſhall know more.” 

On the 42 of the fame month, March, Secretary 


Villeroy wrote again to the French Emballadars at Ver- 
vins (w), that Sir Robert Cecil was expected to be with 


the King at Angers the next day : 
ze ſays he, by a letter of Monſr. de la ne which 


“Fou will ſee, 


2) Ibid. p. 179. 
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« T ſend you, the language, which he has talk d. 
« Monſr. de Maiſſe, who arrived here © to-day, 


k tells me, that Sir Robert has talked to him only of 


« war. Perhaps he has two kinds of language, which 
« he employs according to the humour and taſte of 
« thoſe, with whom he converſes. But, I hope, 
« ye ſhall make him ſpeak in time clearly, if there 
« js any poſſibility of bringing an Engliſhman to 
« that. But we have no account of the Deputies 


„ of Holland. Some think, that they have ſtopped, 


« that they might not be here, when the peace, 
« which they conſider as reſolved upon, ſhall be 


„ concluded; or amuſe us with hopes, the better 


e to cover and determine what they are treating 
« with the Cardinal of Auſtria. But, for my part, 
e J believe neither the one, nor the other; but im- 
ce pute their delay, not to the winds, but to the ad- 
« vice and counſel of the Sieur de Sainte Aldegonde, 
ho has propoſed to them chimeras, of which, 
« you remember, he made an overture to us, and 
cc which were ſpread and reliſhed by ſome here.” 

Sir Robert Cecil, and Mr. Herbert, arrived accord- 
ingly at Angers the 17th of March, from whence 
they wrote, on the 23d, the following letter to the 


Lords of the Council (x) : 


May it pleaſe your Lordſhips, 
“ Being arrived at Angers on Friday night laſt, 


c the 17th, we think it fit to give your Lordſhips 


<« preſent knowledge, having heretofore been driven 
* to write ſuch rhapſodies, as we took up, par la 
rue, wherein we think your Lordſhips better liked 
* our diligence, than if we ſhould have wholly 
© uſed ſilence, until we had arrived here, where the 
* ſubje& of our charge was to be handled. From 
the time we landed at Dieppe, until our recovery 


| (x) MS. State-Papers of Anthony Bacon, Eſq; 
x | | 5 1 C 5 of 
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of this place, there paſſed thirty days over our 


heads, wherein your Lordſhips may be pleafed to 
take knowledge, that we only ſpent in travel ten 
days of the ſame, it being more than three hun- 
dred Engliſh miles from Dieppe hither. The reſt 
was all conſumed in attending the iſſue of Sir Tho- 
mas Iylkes*s unfortunate accident, and in expecting 
anſwer from the King, whom we were not a little 
vexed to follow into Bretagne, if we could as well 
have avoided. the - notorious inconvenience to 
her Majeſty's ſervice, as we were willing to fave 
ourſelves an ill journey; the youngeſt of us both 
being not humorous now of novelties, and nei- 
ther of us to be ſpared, where her Majeſty's ho- 
nour and ſervice is in queſtion. To have hoped 
for the King's return, had been ſtrange and hope- 
leſs to us, that knew, that his preſence in Bretagne 
only made his fortune. To have treated with his 


| ſubjects, had been of all the moſt abſurd : To 


have returned without doing any thing (if it had 
been convenient) was more than we durſt do with- 
out commiſſion. And therefore, after we came 
on to Paris, upon our joint reſolution, when Sir 
Thomas Wylkes was living, we thought fit alſo, fo 
long to ſtay by the way and at Paris, as we did make 
it from our landing, nineteen days, before we could 
ſtir one foot from that place, hoping ſtill to have 
heard from England. But when we ſaw, that no 
wind brought us any direction, and knew the 


French King would not hazard Bretagne to fave 
any ill journey, he being to ſtake Je coup de par. 
tie, in the province, whete her Majeſty might be 


glad to be rid of ill neighbourhood, we did re- 
ſolve to neglect all our own incommodity, and 
ſo came on thus far, where we arrived the 17th 
of this month, whither as many reaſons led uh, as 
there was reaſon to ſend us over. 


* Tue- 
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c Tueſday we had acceſs to the King, whom we 
ce did find accompanied with the Dukes Je Mer- 
& coeur, d Eſpernon, d' Elboeuf, and de Monibaſon; 
« the Marſhal de Retz, La Verdyn, and Boiſdol- 
| « phin; the Chancellor, the Admiral, the Secreta- 
« ries, and divers others of great quality. We were 
brought to him by the Duke of Bouillon, Monſr. 
| «© Je Maiſſe, and others. I, the Secretary, did deli- 
e yer him her Majeſty's letters, and kind ſalutations, 
„ with all due compliments; aſſured him of her 
great contentment to hear of his good fortunes 
« and told him, how her Majeſty had charged me 
« particularly to inform myſelf of his good health, 
e to the end to advertiſe her by my next commo- *' 
« dity, whereof I was right glad to be able to ſend 
| © ſo good news. I told him further, that foraſ- 
© © much as Princes (whoſe inſtitution and dignity 
„ hindered them from perſonal conference of their 
„ affairs) were conſtrained to ſerve themſelves of 
| « ſach confident miniſters, by whoſe mouth they 
might diſcover their inward meanings; it hath 
e pleaſed my Sovereign (out of this conſideration, 
8 © that thoſe ought ever to be faithful, that are tied 
| © in ftraiteſt bonds) to make election of me,tho*other- 
wife of little merit, whom ſhe had made her 
| © creature, to communicate unto him her ſecret and 
* princely thoughts, whenſoever it ſhould pleaſe him 
| © to diſcover his own diſpoſition .and judgment of 
= © this project of a General Treaty, whereunto ſhe 
{ © hath been ſo invited by Monſr. de Maiſſes pro- 
| © poſitions. This, I did tell him, was the general 
* ſubject of our Legation, wherein we were com- 
* manded preciſely to addreſs ourſelves to his own 
= © perſon; before any further conference with any of 
his ſubjects, to the intent we might govern our- 
| © ſelves in all things with all others, according to 
* his advice and counſel: for howſoever ſhe hath 

yjelded, for his ſatisfaction, to engage ae ſo 
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* far, as to depute us hicher ; and whatſoever aſſu- 
* rance Monſr. de Maiſſe had given her of the in- 
* clination of the common enemy; yet ſhe was ſo 
far from belief of any good meaning in the con. 
<« trary party, as ſhe ſtill thought it fit to defer all 
«« reſolutions, until ſhe had fetched her true light 
from himſelf, who could beſt tell how great : 
<< ftranger ſhe was to this cauſe. And foraſmuch 
«* as, in a matter of this weight, it was very neceſſary, 
& that their advice and judgment ſhould be uſed, 
* whom long experience had inſtructed in affairs of 
State, it pleaſed her Majeſty to honour me, at this 
<< time, with the company of two of her faithful 
<* ſervants (whom I then deſcribed) to aſſociate and 
ce affiſt me in this ſervice, whereof Almighty God 
< had taken one, to my extreme grief, but left me 
< this other, whom therewithal I took by the hand, 
<* and did preſent, according to the ſubſtance of my 
letters of credit, which he did read very curiouſ- 
6 ly. He did receive us both with very reſpective 
« form, and did pronounce aloud, in all their hear- 
< ings, his thanks to her Majeſty for this great fa- 
« your, which, though it could not make his affec- 
<< tion greater, being ſuch already, he ſaid, as ſpeech 
& could not deliver; yet did the manner of dealing 
e with him, both in the form and ſubſtance, multi- 
<< ply his obligations: He had been long her ſervant; 
<< he held himſelf, and his eſtate, next under God, 
& conſerved by her: He would acknowledge it in 
C whatſoever quality fortune ſhould beſtow him. 
“ For the care of his health he humbly thanked her, 
<* and thought himſelf unhappy in nothing more, 
<< than that he had not ſeen thoſe ſame perfections, 
„ which meaner men (whoſe fortune he did envy) 
c had, to their contentment, beheld with admiration; 
<< defiring me to tell him truly, in what diſpoſition 
* of body I now did leave her: Whom I did anſwer, 


„ that, God be thanked, ſhe was, when I came 1 
| | 0 0 
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| « of England, according to her cuſtom, comme ceſte 
« Princeſſe, qui na famais enti que ceſt de maladie. 

« Thus much being paſſed, and our reſolution be- 
ing, for the firſt day, to paſs no more than a com- 
c plimental audience, where all thoſe Princes ſhould - 
e approach ſo near him, who we wiſhed ſhould be 
© «< the witneſſes of nothing elſe, but his ſenſible and 
| « public acknowledgment of his obligation and re- 
« ſpect towards her Majeſty ; I, the Secretary, made 
| © requeſt unto him (becauſe the time and place was 
* now improper for any further particularities), 

„ that he would yield me ſome other acceſs, where, 
„ with more freedom, he might underſtand what 
vie had in commiſſion ;- beſeeching him, at this 
time, only to permit me ſo much favour, as to 
* preſent the Count of Southampton, who was come 
« with deliberation to do him ſervice. He faid, I 
« ſhould, with all his heart, the next morning have 
« acceſs; and then embraced, and welcomed 
# © him; and afterwards, when 1 preſented to him all 
the reſt, whom I deſcribed to be, moſt of them, 
| © her Majeſty's ſervants of very good place, and all 
„Gentlemen well born, he did the like to them 
« and fo ſuddenly took me by the hand, contrary 
| © to mine .expectation, ſaying, he would walk with 
= © me down into his garden, en qualité d ami, where 
E © he entertained me, an hour and an half, with ma- 
| © ny pleaſant and familiar diſcourſes of his opinion 
«* of divers of his ſubjects, and other particulars not 
“ fit for paper, nor of neceſſity now, though fit to 
<« be related at other time: Wherein when he had 
e pleaſed himſelf, he broke forth very abruptly into 
«© theſe words, Ez bien, J have been ſorry to find, 
that it hath been ſo confidently believed among 
you, that the King of Spain deſpiſed to compound 
| © with me, as being a poor Prince, my ſubjects 
| ,** chief maſters; and I therefore contemptible: And 
that it hath not pleaſed her Majeſty to hold more 
| Ou : % com- 
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& common counſel and correſpondence with me in 


e her deſigns upon the King of Spain, wherein he 
& doubted not to have done her ſervice ; for he 
“ muſt deal plainly with me, that, notwithſtandin 

they were nobly begun and ended, yet, unleſs her 
« Majeſty did make the war of another faſhion, and 
« follow it with a more conſtant reſolution, the 


greater purſe in time muſt overſpend the leſs. For 


« himſelf, though he were naturally affected to arms, 
and had made it his profeſſion ; yet he was, by 
& God's ordinance, a King of people, and made it 
c a conſcience needleſly to waſte them: neither was 
« he of ſo mean a judgment, as not to diſcern hoy 
<« great a ſcandal it were for him to bear the impu- 
tation of ſuch an ambition or irreligion, as, when 
e that was offered him by peace, which could 
< not be bought with blood, that he ſhould diſdain 
“ to hear of it, for his own good, and his allies ; 'a{- 
% ſuring me, that, howſoever the power of other 
% Princes was abſolute over their ſubjects, yet durſt 
* not he adventure their ſuſpicion, of being careleſs 
„ what became of his Kingdom, either in reſpect 
& he wanted children, or took a glory in the fortune 
& of arms; in the which, he confeſſed on his ſoul, 
eto take more delight, than in all the profefſions of 
«<< the world; howſoever, ſaid he, IJ am cenſured 
„ amongſt you, to be ſold over to idleneſs and de- 
« light, wherein, I will confeſs, God hath made 4 
* man; and, as I know my frailty is a ſcar in my 


* 


“ forehead, ſo the circumſtances of my misfortune 


« confidered, if I be not guilty of other villainies, 


I doubt not but I may be numbered (if not amongſt 
the better ſort) yet not among the vileſt rank of 
Princes. | 


£ 


A 


<« I told him, that, for the firſt report, it might 
« eaſily be anſwered with the truth itſelf, which 
* needed no other help: for I could affure him, it 
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« 48 T durſt avow, that the relator to him was the 
4 firſt and only author. And for any conceit, that 
a he ſhould be deſpicable for his poverty, I muſt uſe _ 
« the liberty of plainneſs, that it was a paradox to 
« others, that a King of France could be in ſuch ne- 
« ceſſities, having now no one ſubject unreduced; 
| « affuring him, with humble ſuit of pardon, that 
« the common diſcourſers of the time did fear, that 
« ſome, who governed his affairs, did repreſent his 
„ lacks the greater, to the intent to draw him to 
| © ſome other courſes more agreeable to their liking. 
At which he ſmiled, and told me, he knew whom 
I meant. I told bim, ſo did not I; but this, I 
4 further proceeded with him, that all, that look 
wich ſingle eyes upon the King of Spain s handling 
4 this matter, in ſeeking him alone, do fully think, 
s that as he would be olad, by ſingle contract with 
„ him, to have leſs to do a-while: 3 ſo ſhould it be 
« with no other final purpoſe, than to work his ruin 
« by the means of ſuch a ſeparation. And, for her Ma- 
« jeſty, if ſhe did not hold him very dear, when he 
« was weakeſt, ſhe ſhould not have ſought ſo much 
« to reſtore him; neither needed ſhe have been now 
© unreconciled to Spain, if either her friendſhip or 
judgment had been ſo weak, as to have forfakat 
&« others quarrel. 
For the ſecond point, of ber Majeſty? $ not com- 
« mumicating with him her deſigns in particular; 
_ Firſt, I muſt be fo bold to remember him (hav- 
ing had the honour to underſtand ſomewhat of 
them), that her Majeſty did ever acquaint him in 
general with her purpoſe of making war on the 
common enemy; although, under his: pardon, I 
© muſt be bold to ſay, that he was never pleaſed to 
allow of any thing to be done upon the King of 
<« Spain, but in France only; where, although 1 
could not deny but her Majeſty, by joining + j 
„numbers with him, might have furchered ſome 6 


| : che 
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* his particular deſires ; yet, had ſhe thereby leh ” 
* herſelf wholly expoſed to the fleet of Spain, from I .. 
“ which no action of his in France could have fe. 4 


| 
«& cured her. | | cc 

« And, as it pleaſed God, in the firſt action, to 185 
0 proſper her at Cadiæ, where her forces did bring ˖ 
* away of his greateſt ſhips, and utterly conſumed 
<« all the reſt, beſides his infinite magazine of Sea. 
< preparations ; ſo could it not be denied, but, by 
ce that very action of diverſion, he was. mightily af- 

„ ſiſted in his, own enterprizes, while the Cardi- 
© nal was kept here in weakneſs, by reaſon he was 
< forced to keep all at home to defend himſelf; de- 
« firing him to remember this laſt year's action allo, 
<« ſo freſh in memory, whereby he had ſo good ſuc- 
© ceſs,in Amiens, and whereof alſo the States of the 
% Low Countries made their advantage, by encoun- 
© tering an enemy, who was the more infeſted. with 
all manner of lacks and miſeries, by her Majeſty's 
<«& diverſion and occupation of his treaſure and for- 
<« ces: ſo as her Majeſty had given ſufficient proof of 
< her continual care and labour to aſſiſt him, though 
« ſhe had lent him never a man to ſerve him; 
d which ſhe did ſtill, notwithſtanding her great charge 
e in the time, when her affairs at home, in both her 
„ Kingdoms, were in terms of greater difficulty, 
e than they had been at any time ſince 88. 

« At this he did a little change his manner, and ſaid 
ce abruptly : Monſr. Cecyll, Fe le confeſſe tout: Vous 
e Av E raiſon : Je men acquitterai vers ma ſoeur en 
« fagon d' homme de bien. And fo, having heard 
<« before, that we deſired to ſee Madame, he ſaid, 
« You ſhall now go to my Siſter; and ſo departed. 

« We went thither; and I, the Secretary, deli- , 
cc yered her Majeſty's letter, with all compliments 
« and aſſurance of her good-will ; letting her un- 

% derſtand, that I had charge to crave acceſs to her, 


% to inform her more particularly of any thing at 
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= he: beſt leiſure, and to aſſure her of her Majeſty's 
« readineſs to employ herſelf in any thing, wherein 
« ſhe might ſtead her; with divers other: French 
c ceremonial phraſes, which are now ſo uſual, as 
« they will make me forget my Pater noſter. All 
vas accepted from her Majeſty with great affec- 
tion, and we were courteouſly received. 
She was well painted, ill dreſſed, and ſtrange- 
ly jewelled; but well accompanied with a num- 
| « ber of great Ladies, the Ducheſs of Mercoeur, 
Madam Longueville, Madam de Rohan, Madam 
Montba ſon, Madam Montauban, Madam Belliſſe, 
and divers others. | 
The next Morning, being IWedneſiay, he did 
E © ſend to me, to excuſe himſelf til after dinner, being 
ſomewhat indiſpoſed ; and then ſent Monſr. le 
Premier, about four of the clock, for us, who 
E © waited in the place of Monſn 4 Grand. We 
found him in his Cabinet, with all the Dukes with 
& © him. The King did much intreat me to go in, 
4 to ſee his will, and his fon. She is great with 
„child, and truly>a fair and delicate woman. I 
( ſtaid little to ſpeak with her; and yet ſhe is very 
well ſpoken, and very courteous; and ſpake of 
ber Majeſty with very great reſpect, and wiſhed 
| « ſhe would once command her. Then the King 
took me into the garden, and told me, he would 
| © crave pardon. for ſpeech of any matter of State 
( that night, but only matter of ſport; becauſe it 
= © was late; but the next day I ſhould have a Cabi- 
net audience, and now only talk, and be merry. 
He then did tell me all the particulars of Mer- 
| © coeur's proceedings: How the Spaniards and Mer- 
coeur brake about Nantes, which they would have 
had; which he refuſed; and all fell a-pieces. 
„He told me alſo, chat he had put off Mer- 
* coeur's entry hither till our coming, whoſe pre- 


1 ſence, he was ſure, did vex him, I anſwered 
x nn. 
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' courſe with him, what form was fit to be uſe 


with a ſhort preface, and to confine _ i 


him now with long diſcourſe, or formalities ; for, 


| hath given proof of her amity by effects, and no 


him, that he need not be offended with us; fe; 
we were glad he did ſo well. True it is, that 
all the people, when he came in, cried out Upon 
him, Voici la queue de la Ligue: Voici le petit Ry 
de Bretagne. 

„ Afterwards he paſſed the time with familiarity 
both in difcourſe of the Queen, and her Cour, 


ſhewing to divers the picture of her Majeſty the : 


I wore. 

After two hours ſtay we returned and the next 
day he ſent for us into his Cabinet, where he wa 
a-bed; and then, at very ou length, gave ay: 
diener. 

Having heard before I came hither, and ſince 
that the King called thoſe, which ſpake ſet tals 
les harangucurs follaſtres; and finding, in my di 


towards him; and being, above all other thing, 
defirous to make advantage of driving him t 
open himſelf by firſt ſpeaking, I did ſhortly ani 
proviſionally reſolve to begin my audience or 


thoſe heads following : 
« Firſt, that it was not my purpoſe to troubk 


as I might well think in that, to do wrong to th: 
judgment of a Prince, which could judge ſo wel 
and was charged with ſo many affairs; ſo was 
little needful, ſeeing I came from a Prince, that 


by words and proteſtations. 
&« \Secondly, that the Queen, our Sovereign, had 
not ſent us to diſſuade him from making a pea: 
without his allies ; becauſe ſhe ſhould thereby 00 
herſelf wrong, as well as him, inſomuch as onc: 
to doubt. him: for, beſides that ſhe knew his ow! 
wiſdom would foreſee the ill of it, that ſhe was {ui 
ficiently repoſed on i that he was 1 
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prince of honour, faith, and gratefulneſs: Neither 
was it other than injuſtice, for one Prince to ſuſpect 
that in another, which they would be loth ſhould 
be doubted in themſelves. 
« Thirdly, that ſhe ſent us hither with perſuaſion, 
that not any offers, which came from ſo frau- 
dulent enemies, carried any truth, but only to 
ſatisfy the ſtrait amity between them; and to make 
him ſee, how much ſhe would repoſe herſelf upon 
that, which ſhould paſs the file of his judgment; 
having not a little ventured her honour to ſend 
us thus far, whereby the world might conceive ſhe 
ſolicited him to mediate a peace for her ; being 
alſo not aſſured, whether there were ſuch ſufficiegt 
power or no, as ſhe ſhould like, to treat with the 
King of Spain, if he would incline to it. 


from general peace for any particular intereſt 
having juſtly ſatisfied herſelf with revenge ſuff⸗ 
cient on her enemies, and not extending herſelf 


to any further deſires, than to conſerve her own 


right and honour, and to preſerve her friends. 


Fifthly, That ſhe deſired now particularly by 
him to be cleared, what the offers were; and what, 


in his own judgment, he did believe of them ; 
and how he did deliberate to embrace the peace : 
And, 

N inally, above all other things, to know, how 
he could think the States might be proceeded 
withal, in caſe they refuſe to be compriſed in the 


treaty; ſeeing they deſerved eſpecially to be cared 


for, both for the honour and obligation of faith 


given them; as alſo for the intereſt, which both 


their Realms have in their conſervation. 


He heard all this with great attention; and an- 


ſwered me, firſt, that he was glad I was not a Ve- 


netian; and that he loved to negotiate with the 


Earl of — for he did leave circumſtances, ſo 
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<< as he ſaw we ſerved a wiſe Prince. Rhetoric ww WU <« } 
* for pedants. He would now freely and truly an. « 
_*© ſwer me, and not as he anſwered ordinary Embaſ. W# <« ( 
* ſadors, ſeeing the Queen had ſent her tablets, {WF < f 
« Firſt, he did thank the Queen, that ſhe would (WF « « 
« not miſtruſt him; for what any creature poſſibly WW <« ; 
could do, he would do by her counſel; and if MW <« ( 
„ he were to loſe nothing but life, he would quit it * n 
* for her. As for her fear of being ſcandalized, by WF t 
« ſending (ſo far eſpecially) to him, he deſired me <« 
eto think, that her Majeſty in that did run no dan- WWF « 1 
ger; for ſhe ſent not to her enemy, but to her 4 7 


« friend; to a King, and her Brother; to one, that 
4 made it known to all the world, that he honoured 
& her, and that he deſired it. If he had drawn us 
after him for pleaſure, it had been another matter: 


5 „ N 
* 
A 

hy — 


& but he proteſted, that he did tarry for us five « ti 
weeks, to the peril of all Bretagne, ſo as the world WW «, 
* ſaw his neceſſity ; for that neither had he, or is 

would he be negligent to ſhew in us the reſpect « f 

© he bore his Siſter before all the Princes living. « o 

For the power from Spain, he doubted not 1 

« but, by Sunday, it would be certified ; for the 66 

« courier was returned to Flanders. « fl 

For her Majeſty's ſuſpicion of the enemy's of. THO 

“ fers, he had long ſo thought himſelf ; for he knew 1 

nothing but neceſſity drave him to ſeek him; and C6 

te that malice would never ceaſe. But now he told To 

«© me upon his honour, and as he deſired abſolution 8 
of his ſins, he would purely tell me all. « g 

The enemy offered him all but Calais; and that « 1 

% only now of late he ſtuck to deliver until ſome IE 40 
« ſome trial; but preſently to contract for it: which, WW <« n 
< he ſaid, was not a matter, one way or other, that <« 7 
* ought to make or mar the matter. And for the WWF « | 
| ws Spaniard? s meaning towards the Queen, he made n 


this judgment (neither did the contrary ſide con- 


« ceal it), that his loſſes were 3 for, faith he, 
$6 her 


England, France, and Bruſſels, 117 
« her interruptions by ſea do mightily charge 
e him, and conſume him; a matter, for which the 
& Queen is to be commended ; tor, I confeſs, the 
« Queen hath hurt him, and not I, but he me: And 
<« therefore if he can, with good conditions, come to 
« end, he were mad not to be contented: and if 1 
* make him ſhew a power to treat with the Queen 
“ (ſhe having given none to treat with him), do I 
&* not an honeſt work? Believe, faith he, 1 pray you, 
ce that though his affairs, by private faction and diſ- 
order, do not proſper ; yet, if there be no remedy, 
* his councel and his purſe will eat out the Queen of 
« England, and us all. 

And therefore now is the time to conſider. I 
ce have dealt faithfully with my Siſter ; and the morę, 
« becauſe I ſee ſhe doth in the ſending reſpect me: 
“ For if I would believe, what hath been beaten in- 
« to my ears, I am told, that your drift is only to 
« amuſe me; to leave me in the war ever; and to 
account that your ſafcty. But I am not of that 
« faith; and you do ſee, that though I may have 
good offers, yet 1 have forborn, till I might bring 
« in others. 

„J anſwered him, that, for theſe calumniations, 
« they were ever uſed by malicious ſpirits ; but ne- 
ver credited by Princes againſt thoſe, whoſe actions 
* were ſo contrary. 

For the offers he had, her Majeſty believed it, 
* as I told him before: but for any forwardneſs for 
*© others; firſt, 1 ſaw it failed in the original be- 
“ ginning for his friends; becauſe neither the power 
5: was ſeen, nor the conditions yet ſounded. 

He anſwered, that was true; but I ſhould hear 
now forthwith: And, for conditions between 
* England and Spain, they were eaſily agreed. The 
difficulty was for the States; for whom, faith he, 
** muſt we be ſtill miſerable in perpetuity. 
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118 PFiew of the Negotiations between 
e told him, that was the knotty queſtion; and, 
ce till that were decided, there could be no ſure re- 
“ ſolution ; in which left them, that were wife men, 
te to ſpeak from themſelves. | 
He aſked me this; But what think you? I made 
difficulty till he preſſed me, and then J anſwered: 
That I heard many wiſe men hold it for infallible, 
«© that it were a ſtrange apprehenſion to all his neigh- 
“ bours,to behold a King of Spain, by conquelt or 
contract, owner abſolutely of ſeventeen Provinces. 
He roſe up to me, and ſaid, 1 was an honeſt 
& man: he loved me for my opinion; but, faith 
he, uſe no ſuch ſpeech to my Council, that I ſay 
F106; 3 
e then aſked him, what his judgment was, how 


e things ſhould be carried. He then told me, that 


«© the States would be with him on Saturday: That 
* he and 1 ſhould meet as only to paſs the time; 


„and then he would tell me what they ſaid, and 


« what Barnevelt would do, who is mine, faith he, 
„ intirely. For there are, faith he, but two ways: 
„Either I ſhall be driven to all neceſſity and fury of 
% my people, who are ready to rebel for peace; or my 
<* friends muſt help me, which, I ſee, you mean not, 
by maintaining the war, and in helping me here. 
I pray you therefore, ſaith he, ſeeing you will 
have war, ſpeak with my Council, hear their rea- 
«© ſons: ] will aſſign you Villeroy and Maiſſe: Shew 
« them what the Queen will do for a war. 


A 
4 


<« 1 anſwered him, that I feared I had already pa. 


„ fed my commiſſion to ſpeak ſo openly ; but his 
“ tavourable uſage and commandment made me 
«© bold and forgetful. To meet with his Council ! 
and my Fellow were ready at his pleaſure ; but to 
deliver th: Queen's mind for a war, was not the 
ground of our commiſſion, we being ſent to ſee the 
bottom of the likelihood or ſafety of a treaty. And 
yet ] deſired him to conſider, that the Queen was 
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l jn a war, and ſo reckoned her. charges and expences : 
e ar large; which, I think, he had never patience be- 
© < fore to hear e 57 3 ſhould I have held 


: « him now, but that he was a-bed. 


« He denied many of thoſe particulars, in which, 


4 J anſwered him; and then he ſaid, I was the ſon 
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: « toa Treaſurer. I told him. alſo, that my Sove- 
* reign's caſe was worſt of all three; for his fortune, 
| © by her help, increaſed : The States Bro. TCH & 


« and ſhe had new fires kindled till, and yet new 

« jmportunities, ſo as her trouble was in infinitum. 
« Well, faith he, it is a ſtrange meſſage, when a 

« man is in need, and lacks help, to hear of others 


« Jacks, and former helps. If the Queen will pro- 
« pound her mind, what war ſhe would have to be 


© made, faith he, I will urge nothing but upon good 


« conſent. And becauſe you. told me yeſterday, 
« that I never liked any thing but my own ways, I 
« fay this; if my plots be not allowed good, let the 

Queen of England, if ſhe be alienated from a 
peace, ſet down. the way of a ſafe war, in which 
« the Spaniard may be beaten indeed ; and then 
« will I be found reaſonable. But to loſe myſelf, 
5 1 my Kingdom, to be mutinied againſt by my 

ople, it is hard for me to be put to it. 

6 told him, that our commiſſion was to deal in 
* that, which was propounded by Monlr. de Maiſfe, 
* which the Queen was borne in hand ſhould not 
% now have been unready. For the war-making in 
another faſhion, we had no power to deal in it 


e here. 
„ Well, faith he, I ſee you come to win time. 


þ For my part, I would time could be won without 


* loſs of my Kingdom. Bur if I fland on the de- 
* tenſive now, I loſe my reputation: If I let go my 


hold, and my offers, my people will rebel againſt 


* me; for though I have honour to bind me, yet 
py they ice! miſery, Colours I have none to break 
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it; for I can have any thing: and, if T have my 
own, what honour will it be to me, if it break 
hereafter? - | = 

<« told him, that point of a ſingle peace was it, 
which muſt not be diſputed of; for then all 
leagues were ridiculous : and, with pardon I muſt 
ſpeak it, that, if things ſhould be ſo carried, as 
when one friend had helped another to equal his 
enemy, he ſhould then compound with his third 


enemy for his particular advantage, without his 


confederate ; it muſt make Princes take heed of 
aſſuming others quarrels ; and make us, that were 
their poor ſervants, wiſh, that if any ſuch ſtrange 
accident ſhould follow, of which we never dream- 
ed, that the Queen had but her money in her 
hand, which ſhe hath ſpent. on France, and the 
Low Countries; we doubted not but, with the 
aſſiſtance of God in her juſt quarrel, Spain would 
get as little at her Majeſty's hands, as hitherto it 
hath done. 8 


He told me, that he liked me well for my plain- 


neſs; and that her Majeſty might truſt me to diſ- 
pute for her: But ſeeing then, ſaith he, you will 
not have me make peace alone, nor you may not 
make peace without the States; what is the third 
way you would wiſh ? I pray, faith he, propound it. 
I told him again, we came not to propound, 
but to hear and argue of that, which was propounded 


and promiſed by Monſr. de Maiſſe, to conſider of 


that with his Council, and the States Deputies. 
No, faith he, then you will, I perceive, puſh 
me to the wall {till to fpeak. How would you 


like it, to have us two, that are Monarchs, to 


make a peace with Spain, and let the States make 
a truce ? | 
e told him, it were good to hear the States; but 
if his Majefty would have me tell him my poor 
opinion, I had ever found them as jealous of a 
— | h $* truce 
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4e truce as of a peace: And fo I told him the 


sé reaſons. 


« Well then, faith he, what if we could make a 
« temporal peace, and let them be in a war ? 


« told him, ſo they might not 2 by it, it 


« was leaſt harmful. 
« Well, faith he, what! will nochn content the 


1 Queen? I deſired him to pardon me: When it 
„ came to conference of all ſides, it ſhould be de- 


&« bated. He would needs have me ſpeak: I told 
e him, I ſaw no cauſe, why he, that had little to de- 
« fend but one fremies: and might be aſſiſted by 
« the States for the preſent, ſhould not wear the 
« King, of Spain out of Picardy by little and little, 
« who was old ; and time would diſcover what the 
« Cardinal's marriage would prove to in the Low 
« (Countries And if the Queen might but once have 
« quietneſs in Ireland, and recovered-i in ſome of her 
* own means, if he were once over-preſſed, ſhe 
« would be the ſame, that ever ſhe was, to him. 
«© Otherwiſe, if a general peace, with honour and 
« ſafety, might be wrought, her Majeſty was (as I 


« fſaid before) not alienated. 


« Well, ſaith he, I ſee the device is, that I muſt 
&« {till be toſſed z my country muſt be miſerable, 
and no end muſt be had. But, Sir, faith he, you 
** ſhall ſee I deal with you, not like an Italian, upon 
« puncto's, nor with devices. The Queen ſhall ſee 
„ truſt you, and negotiate freely with you for her 


% ſake. I will ſpeak with you again within two days. 
1 ſhall then know more, and I will ſtrive to bethink 
* me with you, what courſe may be taken, which 


the Queen ſhall not miſlike, unleſs I muſt ſmart 
for all. But I pray you, faith he, uſe this ſpeech 
to my Council, that you come not to diſſuade me 
from peace, but to ſee upon what terms, of ho- 
* nour and ſafety, the Queen ſhall venture; and to 
* lee how the States may ve included; and that the 

ueen 
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& Queen will not abandon them; but if they may 
ee be ſafely brought in, that you do know the Queen 
will not be unreaſonable : And the rather, becauſe 
«« you find. me ſo truly to diſcover my impoſſibilities 
ce to maintain a war, and my paſſionate reſolution 
<* to comfort my people with a peace; and ſo hear 
& what will be ſaid to you, and keep you on theſe 
« grounds ſtill, in which I direct you with mine; 
< for the Queen your Miſtreſs will like it well, that 
you ſhould be ruled by me; and ſo hath ſhe 
« written unto me. Whereat I hardly could forbear 
<« ſmiling, when he would tell me what my Sovereign 
c had written. Much more paſſed ; bur it is im- 
<« poſſible to write all. We are ſorry to be thus 
© redIons. '- | ; 
«© The affairs of the Religion are ſettled, wherein 
„ he hath much complained to me of them. They 
<« have ſent me thanks for her Majeſty, confefling, 
< that they were diſpatched more ſpeedily at our ar- 
rival in ten days, than in forty before. The King 
c“ himſelf merrily told me, that when he heard fo 
great an Hugonot was landed, he was ſure I would 
ebe a ſpokeſman. I told him, his Majeſty knew 
« Hugonots were honeft men; and I did hope they 
<« ſhould need no ſpokeſman to him, ſeeing faith and 
& mercy did plead for them. Ay, ſaid he, I would 
they had more diſcretion and patience. ” 
« 'The Duke of Bouillon is here, not well content- 
« ed in ſome private ſuits he hath. Eſpernon is very 
4 ſound with the King, and counted one of the moſt 
<< able men of France. He uſeth to us great reſpect, 
& and proteſteth to owe her Majeſty obligation for 
« her wiſhing the King to deal well with him in his 
<< late perſecution in Provence. St. Aldegonde hath 
broken the matter to the King for Count Maurice 
& to marry Madame. | 
The States, we can aſſure your Lordſhips, come 
< to offer the King continuation of the former four 
«© thouſand 
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« thouſand men paid, and to increaſe that charge 
« further. Whether your Lordſhips or they have 
| « informed her Majeſty of this, we know not; but 
E « of this I, the Secretary, have particular know- 
* ledge. They will be here to-morrow, with whom 
| « we will hold all good eee yes Barne- 
o velt is wholly French. 

| Thoſe of the Religion much bonove'itha Queen; 
but all their counſel is this, the Queen muſt round- 
K ly help the King. 
„Thus have we now delivered your Lordſhips an 
c account, by way of narration, of the ſubſtance 
of our aviſos. We think it therefore beſt becom- 
a ing the mean conceit we have of our own ſlender 
x judgment, to refer the cenſure to her Majeſty's 
= « wiſdom, hoping, at our return, to deliver ſome 
= ©« ſuch account, as may juſtify our duty and diligence. 
And if, under her Majeſty's gracious pardon, we 
„ ſhall be commanded to ſpeak what our weak un- 
d derſtandings ſhall have gathered, we ſhall do it 
more confidently, when we are where we may 
= *© firengthen our argument by verbal replications 
AI better than by letters; for we are not unacquaint- 
b ed, how eaſily letters may be intercepted under other 
(colours, and what toys for the moſt part cyphers 
Lare. 

Seeing the States are at hand, we ſhall have uni- 
By formity i in our negotiation. We doubt not there- 
# © fore, within ten days after, to have finiſhed our 
„conference, and to be at the ſea-ſide within fix 
days after. If your Lordſhips will ſay, that we 
* © were inſtructed to advertiſe before we conclude, 
we will be bold to let your Lordſhips know, that 
* we neither have nor mean to take any liberty of 
7 4 concluſion. For, as your Lordſhips know, we 
came but to inquire, to confer, and adver tile, 
whether we, that are here, by common confe- 
5 rence, find, that a treaty may be thought expe- 
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« dient for all parties, We think therefore, that 


ve ſhall do our duty ſufficiently,” to advertiſe per- 


* ſonally all ſuch reſolutions : for, ſeeing we are now 
« at Angers, inſtead of Roan, and that we never 
& heard one word from England of freſher date than 
te the 24th of February, we hope your Lordſhips 
<< will conceive, that we have ſmall hope of perfect. 
< ing any thing by anſwers to any diſpatches. This 
ce js therefore that, which we intend, and which we 
think is agreeable to our commiſſion, to inform 
<« ourſelves of the power, which the King of Spain 
© doth ſend for a general treaty ; to hear the States 
* reaſons; and ſee what they will do: to find allo by 
conference with all theſe parties, whether the King 
* will leave them, or no. To the States we mean 
sto uſe no language, but of all correſpondency; and 


| © yet to let them know, howſoever their reaſons or 


e their wills ſhall divert peace- making, that, if for 
& their cauſe the war be continued, they muſt think 
eto bear the greater burden, and not increaſe or 
„ continue her Majeſty's inſupportable charge for 
* them. „ 
<« Laſtly, for the better juſtification of our return, 
& we do thus conclude, that if the treaty with the 
enemy ſhall go forward, it muſt be at ſome place 
near England; the continuation whereof in ſpeech 
&« ſhall be carried on {ſtill between the French King 
& and them, whilſt we, in the mean time, have in- 
formed her Majeſty's judgment, and ſhe there- 
6 upon reſolve ; which is the fartheſt of our com- 
* miffion. If we find, that the Queen ſhal] be forced 
ce to charges of a war, then muſt the war be adviſed 
&« and reſolved on by her Majeſty; of which two 
main points, God forbid we ſhould either preſume 
to adviſe, or your Lordſhips, if you would attri- 
< bute any thing to the ſmall knowledge, which we 
ce have gathered in this negotiation, fall to any reſo- 
e Jution upon our letters, which are but maimed and 
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_ « harren informations, in ſuch intricate queſtions, in 
« compariſon of perſonal relations. Our ſuit is 

« therefore to your Lordſhips, that ſeeing time can- 

« not prejudice the Queen, to like of this courſe, that 

« her Majeſty will be pleaſed to lend us ſhipping for 
Caen, whereby we ſhall ſave two hundred miles 

e riding, the coaſt being as fit as Dieppe in all re- 
4 ſpects; and that they may be there by the 12th of 
« this next April. 


| Your Lordſbips humbly at commandment, 


= Ro. Cecyll, 
| J. Herbert. 


« Your Lordſhip, my Lord Admiral, doth know, 
that Eſterebam is a very good road hard by 
Caen, where, if we might have the Anſwer, 
* or the Adventure with Capt. Reynoldes, we 


would be glad. 
« Angers, this J. bur ſlay the 23d of March 1597.” 


On the 27th of the ſame month they wrote an- 
other letter to the Lords of the Council in the fol- 
lowing terms (y) : | 


May it pleaſe your Lordſhips, 

„Having had this day and yeſterday our confe- 
* rence in the caſtle of Angers with the King's Coun- 
* cil, and to-day morning with the States Deputies, 
*we think it, fit to ſend your Lordſhips this account 
by this bearer, whom I have cauſe to ſend into 


1 England. We have alſo received her Majeſty's 


* letter by Mr. Mole, and your Lordſhips, that night 
* at ſeven of the clock; with anſwer whereunto he 


| (5) Ibid, 
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e ſhall return, having ſent this day to have audience 


to- morrow, but cannot have it, becauſe the King 
eis in phyſic. We were promiſed it the next day; 
and then we will both together deliver the ſubſtance 
of her Majeſty's, royal inſtructions to himſelf in 


private. He received the States Commiſſioners in 


< the Caſtle yeſterday, where he kept his court, his 
own - town-lodging being ſtreight. They, that 
treated with us, were the Chancellor, the Duke 


« Eſperaon, Duke Bouillon, Monſr. Sancy, Villeroy, 
„ Maiſſe, Pleſſis, and Schomberg. When we did 
* affemble, 1, the Secretary, was placed at the board. 
end, and the Duke E/pernon on my right-hand, 
e and the Chancellor on my left; I, ohn Herbert, 
« next Eſpernon on that ſide, and the Duke of Bouillin 


er- againſt me; and ſo the others in their places, 


I, the Secretary, did deliver unto them the like lan. 


* &Uage, which I held to the King; firit, to fhew the 
* fſubſtance of our legation was only to ſatisfy the 


„King, that he might thereby ſee her Majeſty would 


neither diſcredit any thing, which he ſhould believe, 


«nor ſever herſelf from him. at any time, either in 
&* counſel or action of importance, according to the 


obligation of faith and honour between them; for 
<© otherwiſe we both had charge to proteſt, in her 
„ Myjefty's name, that ſhe doth: nothing with any 


“belief in any thing, which ſhould proceed from ſo 
corrupt an enemy, in whom ſhe had diſcovered fo 
„ notorious practice and colluſion. And ſo it was 
declared unto them, how the treaty in the Dukeof 


* 'Parma's time was carried; and how Richardot then 


did uſe himſelf; in which reſpect her Majeſty, when 
„ Monſr. de Maiſſe had ſhewed the inclination of the 
„common enemy, in reſpect of his great neceſſities, 
tc and when he ſeemed ſo much to allure. her Majelty 


of a power already given to comprehend her and 


< the States in the treaty; her Majeſty, notwithſcand- 


ing, when ſhe heard from what broken 5 
8 | cc t at 
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& «rh was founded, did ſo little expect to find any 


thing of ſubſtance follow on in concluſion, as he 
« could .not forget, with what earneſtneſs ſhe did 


« conteſt it with him, that even in that original cir- 


e cumſtance, wherein Richardot was uſed, it would be 


« found, if it were tried, that they were not ſo pro- 
« yided, but they would be found abuſers. Never- 


_« theleſs, things being here otherwiſe conceived, and 


« her Majeſty being loth to be ſcandalized to have in- 


« terrupted ſuch a good intention for the public good 
of Chriſtendom, ſhe had thought it fit, by this public 
* ſending, to make trial of the probabilities, to come 
6 12 that, whereof ſhe had conceived ſo general ex- 


ectation; deſiring to be cleared by them in par- 


by ee how all things ſtood in that firſt point, and 
in all other; and what was returned by the cou- 
tier, which I perceived, by the King's the ſpeech, 
. « was returned to Bruſſels. The Chancellor made a 
. « ſtudied ſpeech of formalities, amplifying in gene- 
Kral the King's ſincerity, and his neceſſity, and how 


« acceptable a thing it was to ſave Chriſtian blood: 
and therefore wiſhed,that we would deliver the par- 
« ticulars of that we had to ſay, or to require, in this 


great queſtion. . We anſwered again, that as the 


« queſtion did now conſiſt, whether it might be 


« likely a treaty of peace to work concluſion of good 
conditions to all parties intereſted, ſuch as in ho- 
_ © nour and ſafety might be accepted of by all; fo, till 


« this firſt point were cleared, it was hard to deſcend 
into other particulars, becauſe her Majeſty's honour 


eas too much engaged already by this, which ſhe had 


« done. Hereupon E fpernon, who is a diſcerning 


- « ſpirit, looking upon Monſr. de Bouillon, and he 
looking down to Villeroy (as though the Chancel- 


lor had ſaid what he was capable of 9, Villeroy took 
< the tale, and did declare from the beginning how 


** the matter had been carried: that the enemy had 
5 long reſearched the King; that the King was of- 
| « fered 


49 
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4 fered all the places, which the enemy held /accord- 


% 


« ing to that which Maiſſe had told the Queen); and 
80 that the King ſtill perliſted, that it was in vain to 
„think of any competition, except his Allies were 
* included ; whereby the matter was trained on in 
& length wee! the loſs of Amiens, and then it was re- 
ce newed; and fo, ſince that time, Rzychardot had 


* aſſured it, that there was power very authentical 


© to treat in general, if it were ſo intended on all 
„ ſides : whereupon he ſaid Monſr. de Maiſſæ was dil- 

e patched, and detained there {ix weeks about it, and 
c another ſent to the States to advertiſe them accord- 
<« ingly. And ſince, upon her Majeſty*s queſtion of 
„ that power, which the Deputies had, the King 
«© had given charge to examine the power; and to 


„the intent, chat they of the Spaniſh part ſhould 


« ſhew that, which they, had, the King's Deputies 
e were commanded to ſhew their. commiſſion from 
«the French King; whereupon they ſhewed theirs, 


without the which there was no reaſon to deſire to 


e fee theirs. 

« In. concluſion, it ahead ws a erde 
0 for, France authentical; but for the Queen and the 
&« States there was qnly a power from the Cardinal; 


* which being refuſed, it was ſaid; that her Majeſty's 


« ſending to the INands made them in Spain deſperate, 
ce that ſhe intended to treat, which was the change of 


00 it; but that ſhould not be the let of it; and thete- 


< fore moved the French King's Miniſter for leave to 


* ſend into Spain for a new commiſſion: the an- 
„ ſwer whereof was returned, though not certified 


<« hither; but every hour attended. It was anſwer- 


c ed by us, that for her Majeſty's: arming to ſea, it 


might have been well replied, that in that point 
<« ſhe would have done no otherwiſe, though ſhe 
had been engaged in a treaty; for ſhe. ſhould have 
e then differed from the King of Spain himſelf, and 


from the French King, and all others, But fr 
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te the ſtate of the affair now in preſent, we were 

« ſorry, that by miſcarriage, or mal entendu, the Queen 

« had been no ſooner admoniſhed, that ſhe might 

« have ſtaid our Journey ; and that it happened ill 

« for her Majeſty; that de Maiſſe did not believe the 
Queen's doubts : 'Whereupon, becauſe that ſpeech 

« was directed to Monſr. de Maiſſe, and that both 


al 

il WF © Z/pernen, and all the Religion- ſide, looked upon 
. © him, as who ſhould ſay, it belonged to him to 
d © ſpeak, he took upon him then to anſwer. Firſt, 
|. MW <© he confeffed, that the Queen did ſhew her wiſdom 
f WW © in the doubts concerning the peace; but that ſhe 


| © needed not have embraced peace, except ſhe pleaſ- 
ed; for his commiſſion tended as much to perſuade 

| © her to make war as peace; and that his Maſter's 
e cauſe and fortune ſtood at that time upon more 
than a formality of ſending to this end only: neither 
needed it be made ſuch a matter, as who ſhould 
„ fay, there one King had ſent to another; for truth 
of Princes actions ſtood not upon rumours, which 
follow paſſions ; neither was the treaty at that time | 
„ otherwiſe to have been carried: and if her Ma- i 
jeſty would have reſolved particularly of a war, ſhe 1 
would not have followed ſo preciſely the overture 
E © of a peace; but her Majeſty was abſolute, and 
might draw on her cauſes at her pleaſure, and her 
reſolutions. The King was preſſed to take oppor- 
| © tunities, when they were offered; and the Queen 
„ hath done herfelf honour not to refuſe to ſend. 
| * She meddled not with the Spaniard, but took off 
the public ſcandal ; and therefore it was too much 

| © urged, that the Queen's: honour was damnified in 
doing what ſhe did. To this point they moſt of 
* them agreed with one voice, that her ſending was 
| © moſt neceſſary and moſt honourable. . 

Hereto we anſwered, that we could not diſpute 

that circumſtance further, whether her Majeſty 

had good or harm by ſending ; neither was it 1 
5 * 1 | 
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„ urged, as if her Majeſty would have thought tod 
* much to {end to the furtheſt part of his kingdom 
<* to do him honour : But this I muſt ſay, under hi 
<« favour, that I, the Secretary, never underſtood it, 
<* having had the honour to wait upon her Majeſty's 
Council, when he was with them; but that his 
« whole ſcope was to ſhew the great offers of Spain, 
and how fit it was to end war; and that the King 
<< preſumed he did a great work in it: and that i 
<«< was now to be taken, when the King af Saint's ne. 
* ceſſities werg ſo important; ſo as when her Maje- 
e ſty found by the diſcourſe (and that-notwithſtand. 
ing the Spaniſh King was in great want), yet a peace 
sas ſo neceſſary, her Majeſty thought of no other 
* ſubject to be handled, than to inform herſelf, what 
appearance there was of coming ſafely and honout- 
«< ably to that pacification. The point of - inciting 
& the Queen to a war was of all points the moſt un- 
<< neceſſary ; for the Queen was then in a war more 
«© than ever before-times. She had an army new} 
< returned from fea, She had her troops in Fran 
„ maintained nine months beyond promiſe : het 
forces in the Low Countries; eight or ten thouſam 
emen in Ireland; and now preparation to ſea; f 
eas for any ſuch matter, if that had been the purpoſe 
< only of his coming, her Majeſty might have re- 
e ſolved without ſending us hither. We told them 
* alſo, that it ſeemed, ſtrange to us, that the King, 
e who, we knew, could not have the thought to 
& conclude ſingly, would ſo far ſhew himſelf in this 
ce before he had ſounded the conditions for the Queen 
in ſome particulars; for this was enough to make 
e the matter ſuſpected, that there was no ſincerity; 
„and that the enemy would raiſe himſelf reputation 
„by it. Then Villeroy anſwered, 

That, without a beginning, things could not bt 

* ſounded: fome one muſt ſpeak ; or elſe nothing 

„could be known: And this he would proteſt, and 
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« knew alſo, that the King had proteſted it to us, 
e that he was ſtill J icharte hlancbe in this matter; 


6 art had ever reſolutely told them, that they did 
K to a dead wall, as long as chey went about to 


8 th ym him from the Queen: and therefore that 


te there was nothing but juſt proceeding, and ſich 
* 25 no way oveht t to diſpleaſe the Queen, which he 
e was willing to ſpeak here before good witneſſes ; and 


that the French King's Deputies had been fain to 
« uſe art to pleaſe them, and keep them together, | 


« the legate being in perſon on the frontiers now five 


| © months; and the Spaniſh Deputies, who were apr 


40 to think; by the length of the matter, that the 


; « French King did but mock them by the Queen of 


« Enpland's conſent ; fo as in the mean time, if we 
« would either ſtay two or three days, or enter now 


| 4 into particulars what the Queen's conditions were 
* either to demand in the peace, or elſs what the 


„Queen would do to help the King by war, they 
5 would hear it; and it would win time againſt that 


* anſwer anived: 


« We then, that ſaw to what and this tended, and 


| * whatweſhould get at his council by reaſon or diſpu- 
« tation, having nothing to offer for the war, but only 
| © the laying before them her Majeſty's former charges 


* with France, and his great debts to her (which we 


are ſure Eſpernon nor divers there never heard of 
before), we did for the reſt, and for the preſent, 
| 6 think fit to have the aid of the States, who, we 


4 nyc, had both arguments to diſſuade peace, and 
good offers to preſent the King, which weigheth 


14 8 all benefit paſt in this e time and 


© council. 
« Werephed further, that as we were particularly 


| © charged, firſt, to make ſpecial inquiſition of the 
{ © peace, in which the Queen had been ſo often dealt 
with; and that we underſtood the States were ar- 
* rived (with whom in ene and Letion we were 
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& to hold correſpondency) ſeeing that firſt matter | 46h 
«© would ſo ſhortly be cleared, that we did think jt . 8 
« an orderly way to confer with them; and that they WW © <x 
* might alſo be heard, all parties preſent ; by which MW . 
* means things might be expedited, and the anſwer WW *© &: 


of the power attended for, eſpecially conſidering WF © © 
< the reſpect, which ought to be carried toward them; tu 
e and having ſo freely called them into a league, © fir 
ec offenſive or defenſive, whereof none better could ME hi 
c tell than Monſr. Bouillon and Sancy, whoſe in- © th 
&« ſtance in the King's behalf made that to be done, 
* which the Queen did; for what need was there fr 0 
< her to tie herſelf with new formalities, when al- | 
ready her Majeſty, next after God, and without 
te any manner of utility by any contra, had ſo roy- 
„ally and fortunately aſſiſted him, and the Low 
ce Countries? ſo that if this ſhould now be violated, 
< they, that were leaſt touched, whomſoever, could 
ec not but run the hazard of ſcorn and infamy. 
«They all allowed of the courſe propounded ; and 
* { we parted , and afterwards, it being very late, 
«we were brought to the King in the garden. When 
de we came to him, and that he had done with the 
te States Commiſſioners, the King told me, the Secre- 
ce tary, that he had cauſed this number to aſſemble 
ce at firſt, becauſe this was an affair, that touched his 
< whole kingdom; ; and that he had made a mixture 
„of all ſuch, as were of ſeveral diſpoſitions, to the 
te intent that every one of them, on whom depend- 
« ed fo many ſeveral parties, might know his man- 
ener of proceeding, and to give ſatisfaction in groß 
* to the multitude, each of them having a quantity 
ce of people, who do move no further than as their 
ce heads do ſway them. The Chancellor (that bon 
« homme) and Maiſſe, he ſaid, were Miniſters of his 
c juſtice, and aſſociates with his courts of Parliament. 
% Eſpernon no leaguer, but affecting the reputation 


<« now of a devout Romaniſt, and very froward to 
e them 
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« them of the Religion. Sancy and Villeroy, with 
« Schomberg,. affecting the peace, as knowing his 
« extreme neceſſities. The Duke of Bouillon and 
« Plaſſis, he ſaid, he needed not deſcribe, for we 
« knew them. This cenſure he gave me, the Se- 
e cretary, in his garden, of them, when we re- 
turned from our conference with them: and the 
« firſt queſtion, which he aſked me, when I ſaw 
« him, was, whether I had not told his Council, that 


a the Queen was no way againſt any peace, of pur- 


e poſe to keep him in war and miſery; pretending 
to have deſire to put that out of his people's 
« heads: and thereupon recounted to me very many 
bad offices and conceits, which had been wrought 
e into his head, which I did fatisfy, I hope, and 
found neceſſary; the account whereof may be fit 
for another time. I told him, I ſhould much 
have injured her Majeſty, if I ſhould have ſaid 
e otherwiſe ; and ſo gave him an account of all that 
had paſſed; of which he ſeemed to allow; and 
“hen this was done, he retired, and ſent us into 
* a banqueting-houſe, where muſic was, and there 
we ſpent the time, I, John Herbert, ſome time 
* conferring with the States Deputies, and I, the 
Secretary, with the Duke of Bouillon, with whom 


ede, by Edmondes, do hold private correſpond- 1 


© ency, he being ofhie, whom he truſteth, be- 
* ſides- private ſpeeches, when he is appointed to 
* walk with me, and accompany me. pl 
„This day the States Commiſſioners had confe- 
* rence with us for the ſpace of two or three hours; 
* wherein we did acquaint them what courſe we held 
<* with the King and his Council: how much we had 
* been in pain for lack of their company; and with 
* what ſtrait commandment her Majeſty had injoin- - 
ed us to publiſh to the world in what eſtimation 
* ſhe held that State, a matter whereof we needed 
3 not 


134 View of the Negotiations between 
<< not to uſe large proteſtations, ſeeing they did dai- 


< ly feed upon the fruits of her Majcſty's extra- 


6 ordinary protection. Only leſt ſome ſuch, as did 
* deſire to fever themſelves artificially, - might have 
e ſet on foot ſome bruit, that her Majeſty meant 
* to ſeek her own quiet without reſpect of them; J 
© thought it fit to aſſure them to the contrary ; 


* and, for proof of it, to appeal to the Duke of 


& Boutllon, who could well tell what courſe we held 


ce in our conference yeſterday with the Council; de- 


* firing them to bethink themſelves how to diſſuade 
the King from treaty with Spain, if they could 
not be reconciled from their doubtfulneſs or heark- 
e ening to a peace. | 

«© Monſr. Barnevelt hereupon did very formally 
“yield us thanks in her Majeſty's behalf, proteſting 
& aſſuted confidence in the Queen, with acknoy- 


«* Jedgment of all her former benefits; as alſo for 


& that, which they had underſtood ſince they came 
<< to this place, how her Majeſty had demonſtrated 
* her favour towards them, thanking us very much 
* of the particular correſpondency, which we held 
now in communicating with them what had paſſed 


** of late; as allo 1n having certified them, before 


they came into this town, of ſuch things, as were 
convenient, by thoſe confident perſons, that were 
* uſed between us, whereof ene is Mr. Edmondes, 
** who is very truſty and ſufficient; the other is one 
«© Aerſens, whom they do truſt, and do mean to 
leave as their agent. After this they went 
*© plainly. to work, that their State might not 
„ hearken to peace, or treat of peace; and that 
their commiſſion was reſolutely to proteſt againſt 
* it ; that they found all the King's Council, with 
++ whom they have had any ſpeech, paſſionate for 
it: and that the King did plainly tell them, 
that though in his nature he did not deſire it; 
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« yet by the inquietude of the people, and ne- 


« ceſſity of his affairs, he ſhould be foreed to accept 


« jt for ſome time, unleſs he were better affiſted : 


And therefore they concluded to us, that all their 
e truſt was in the Queen of England, who only had 
power to alter it. We told them, that we had laid 
| « before the King the ſtrictneſs of the tripartite 
league, and the danger for him to truſt to Spain, 
ho would only ſerve himſelf of him againſt others, 
thereby to ruin both. They anſwered, that thoſe things 
were in vain : they had ſaid them often. Leagues 
between Princes had civil conſtructions; and bene- 
fits, that are paſt, help no future things; neither 
| © are preſent neceſſities (wherein it is in vain to con- 
a teſt with them, that muſt be judges of their own 
lack) remedied with remuneration of good turns 
e paſt. They therefore came fully reſolved to obſti- 
| © nate any treaty, and doubted not but, ere this 
time, their fellows had been in England, and had 
| © procured us authority to do as they would do; 
„namely, to divert the King, by repreſenting to 
| © him the preſent extremities of the Spaniards, which 
made them ſo willing: to treat; and by preſentation 
of ſome other manner of project to help him to 
beat the Spaniſh army out of the Low Countries: 
Jo this we anſwered them, that we had no ſuch 
| © diſpatch, but only to follow our former inſtructi- 
| © ons, as we had already informed them. : 


„Further, we held fome diſcourſe. with them, 


| © why they ſhould not hearken to a treaty, if thoſe 
conditions (with baniſhing of ſtrangers) might be 
made by a treaty, that were to be defired by a war, 
| © which was ſubject to adverſe ſucceſs. Whereunto they 
| © anfwered, that it was the way to their perdition; 
| © ever to acknowledge any one perſon whatſoever 
| © for their Sovereign, either as King of Spain, or 
Duke of Burgundy : that Monarchs might bind and 
; 25 K 4 «1loole, 
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136 View of the Negotiations between 
*r looſe, as they ſaw cauſe; but the compoſition of 
<< their State being once altered, it would diſſolve 
4 itſelf ; ſaying, it was not only the condition of re- 
„% moving Spaniſh forces and ſtrangers, but all ſuch 
natives of the provinces as were now Spanioliſed, 
* which was far greater in number than the Spaniard 
ere. We told them, they beſt knew their State; 
but many wife men were of another opinion: yet 
e ſeeing they did ſo reſolve, it was not we, that 


ce could alter it, but rather yield to them the power 


* to know themſelves better than any other could 
« do: Only this we thought, they ſhould not find it 
e an. eaſy work to do in haſte; though, for our 
parts, we wiſhed it were ſo: And therefore, if they 
could divert the King from the courſe his Council 
ce had trained him in, by argument or offer, we 
cc ſhould be very glad; and did indeed conceive, 
“ that if they would join with the French King in 

* making war (who now had need to make it but 
de in one place), and not embrace theſe enterprizesin 
“places more remote, there might come good of 
e this interruption. They told us, that it was rea- 
% ſonable her Majefty ſhould ſend over an army of 
ce twelve or thirteen thouſand men, which would 
& make way into the very heart of all he poſſeſſeth. 
% We, finding in them this ſpeech, did plainly 
let them know, that her Majeſty's fleet at ſea, and 
& armies, which had been ſent out to make a diver- 
& ſion of the enemy's forces, beſides many other 
“ great charges in Ireland, and elſewhere, have ſo 
much increaſed, as her Majeſty would be well ad- 
5 viſed how © ene Kar ſuddenly for others; 
c eſpecially ſeeing, in lieu of that ſhe had-purchaſed 
for them, ſhe was never as yet reimburſed of one 


* halfpeny. They ſhifted off that with their ordi- | 


te nary excuſes, and ſtill inſiſted, whether we had 
ff heard out of Eugland ſince the arrival of their De- 
Th — putits 
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* puties, or no; for they did hope by that time her 
« Majeſty had heard them, ſhe would take ſome 
4 ſuch reſolution: and if our army were once kept 
« together in Picardy, or Artois, England need not 
ee be in doubt, no not if France ſhould leave the 
« Queen and them; for ſhe might ever be Miſtreſs 
ee of the ſeas. We told them, that it was true, that 
| * if there were nothing. to be ſuſpected but ſuch a 
main invaſion as was in 88, her Majeſty might 
well prepare to defend by ſtrength at ſea : but 
« whether that were a charge ſupportable or no, we 
« left them to judge. Beſides, we ſaw the enemy 


<« took. unſeaſonable times in winter, when a navy 


could not ever be maintained at fea ; and that by 
the means their ſhipping was never from Spain, 
« by the which he might tranſport a convenient army 
on a ſudden. We told them alſo, that experience 
« laſt year ſhewed us, that they durſt come in the 


« winter ; and that they meant to make war of an- 


other faſhion : and further, that even from Calais, 
ee with gallies, an army might be ſuddenly, in calms, 
« tranſported, if they had nothing to fear of France, 
ce which might land an army in ſpite of all the ſhips, 
that ſhould be kept at ſea. And therefore, as we 
meant not to perſuade them more than we would 
e ourſelves to any perilous reſolution ; ſo we muſt 


« then require them to bethink themſelves how to 


* eaſe the Queen's charge, if ſhe muſt be kept in a 
% war for them. | ” | 

% Monſr. Barnevelt ſeemed a. little awakened with 
& this, and then fell into proteſtations of their neceſ- 
*© fities; and withal miſliking the great diminution 
*© of her Majeſty's forces, that ought to be in the 
* Low Countries. We told them, that her Majeſty 
*5 had done that but for theſe late enterprizes, and 
* their good ; but that her Majeſty muſt be forced 
* to ſummon them to ſome better reckoning, by 


e reimburſement of thoſe great ſums, which they did 
We 
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I 38 View of the Negotiations between 
* owe the Queen. Whereupon they inſiſted on the 


„„ contract, and other arguments. We told them 


„ plainly, that that mult be no anſwer ; and that 


they muſt no more ſtand upon their contract with- 
<« out civil interpretation, than by their former 


60 ſpeeches it appeareth, that other Princes meant to 


„do in the like occaſions. 


Much more there paſſed, both with them. ind 
« on Sunday with the French, which we cannot ad- 
<< yertiſe all at once; but leave this much humbly to 
your Lord ſhips judgment, and hope to give her 
40 Majeſty an account of the reſt of this our hard ne- 
ce gotiation hereafter. 


For that diſpatch, which is come by Mr. Mok, 


60 we thank God both for the public and our particu- 0 


lar, that God hath given her Majeſty the fortunate 
9 diſcovery, whereby her Majeſty may now, by 


% dealing plainly with him, make judgment what to 


< cruſt to; wherein we will not vary from that pru- 


dent and princely direction, which we have re- 
£ ceived, but each be witneſſes 'of other's word bo the 
40 King. 

« Thus have we yielded your Lordſhips an ac- 
e count truly of all that hath paſſed ; and hope, that 


« if our inſtructions be examined, which, we truſt, 
« ſhall be our trial, and not our ſucceſs, that we 
<< ſhall not receive her Majeſty's disfavour, the dimi- 


© nution whereof is more e to us than . 


te lives. 


« The King goeth to Nantes, and ſo owns Ble- 


60 vet, the 8th of April, to leave it blocked, ſo as 


we ſhall have our diſpatch before he depart either 


ce one way or other. If he do ſatisfy under his hand 


<*© theſe laſt matters, we will proceed further: if he 


do not, we will come; ſo as we beſeech your 
% Lordſhips, that our ſhips may be at Caen, and to 
< think,that we are not fo raſh, as to do any thing with- 
out t reaſon. It the King part from Nantes, he will 

| | % not 


4 
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| & got be back in three weeks. Whatſoever we find, we 
« will keep all things ſtill in eſſe, till we may wait on 
| « her Majeſty. If the power come, we will then inform 
| « the Queen, whether we and the States Deputies 
find it fit here, in our podr opinions, that a treaty 
a be prepared; for if not, but that a war muſt be, 
e we will alſo, without giving final anſwer one way 
or other, take our leaves, and promiſe them her 
| « Majeſty's reſolution, This is all that we can do 
| « with our limitation, which we. may, not exceed. 
„Though we have made great difficulty to follow 
c the King to Nantes, yet it is not prejudicial for us 
| « ro go, though neceſlity for her Majeſty's ſervice 
did not require it: for though it be ſomewhat fur- 
E « ther from Caen, as it hes, than Angers; yet it is 
4 a ſafer way to Caen this from Angers; and Rennes, 
| « with many other good towns, are by that way to 
« be had to lodge in: beſides, we ſhall have a convoy 
« of Montgomery's horſe, which we may truſt, that 
« will not cut our throats, or betray us, when we 
come near the ſcattered troops, that muſt march to- 
« wards Blavet. 

„And thus having ſingly and rudely delivered 
* theſe particulars, wherein we could not avoid 
„length, which is no pleaſure to either of us, we 
do moſt humbly take our leaves. | 


Angers this 27th of March 1 598. þ 
Your Lordſhips moſt humbly at commandment, 


R. Cecyl, 
J. Herbert. 


.  Becaufe we have fo urged to hear whether the 
power were come or no, the King hath ſent a 
courier expreſly to Vervins, and the goth he 
F< * be here with 8 e 

The 
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The diſcovery mentioned in this letter, and tranſ. 
mitted to the Eugliſb Commiſſioners from the Queen, 
of which Cs takes not the leaſt notice, was 2 
packet of intercepted letters from the Cardinal of 
Auſtria to the King of Spain, which, being thrown 
into the ſea by thoſe, who had the charge of it, 
were fiſhed up by ſome Engliſh fiſhermen, as the 
French King gives an account to his Embaſſadors at 
Vervins, in a letter of the gth of April 1598, N. S. (a). 
Theſe letters ſhewed the reſolution of that King to 

conclude the peace without a proper regard to Queen 
Elizabeth, or the States of the United Provinces. It 
appeared likewiſe from them, that. the King of Spain 
had ſent inſtructions to the Archduke, that if the 

French inſiſted upon the Engliſh being comprehend- 
ed in the peace, the Archduke ſhould require, in the 
name of the Pope, that the exerciſe of the Roman 
catholic religion ſhould be free in England, for which 
the Catholics of that country were very importunate 
with the Pope, and the King of Spain: And that 
Fluſhing and Brill ſhould be ee up to him; 
and if a ſum of money ſhould be demanded for theſe 
towns, an account of ſuch demand ſhould be ſent to 
him, and his orders upon it waited for: And that, 
with regard to the rebels of the Low Countries, he 
required, that they ſhould not be comprehended in 
the peace, except upon condition of re-eſtabliſhing 
the Roman catholic religion throughout the country; 
acknowledging the King for their Sovereign; and re- 
ſtoring the old officers, who were ſtill living, to their 

_ poſts; in ſuch manner however, that oſe, who 
thould ſtay in the country, ſhould be capable of fill- 
ing theſe poſts, if they were Catholics, and not here- 
tics : and that a general act of oblivion and pardon 
ſhould be granted . The Eu Commulſioners 


600 Memoires de Bellicvre & de Sitter p. 205. f Mete- 
ren, L. xix. fol. Ns . 
* 


c 
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hat orders to expoſtlare with the King or France 
on what related to him in theſe intercepted papers; 


| which they did in a conference with him on the 28th 


of March 1598'; of which they ſent the following 
account to her Majeſty, from Nantes, on the 5th of 
2k £* ety 3 4s 3 $#->+.3 15 . ne „ «#38 941 
April (G). | Re Franks 
„e AFL LI > SANS IS pH ot Eee hen 3 
Moſt gracious Sovereign, © © 


21 


After we had received your Majeſty's letters, ſo 
full of princely and prudent direction, by Mr. 
Mole, we found nothing left for us, but to apply 
them to our preſent negotiation, with our beſt di- 
«-ſigence and diſcretion, according to the circum- 
« ftances of the time. How we had proceeded for- 
« merly, till the hour of his arrival, we have deli- 
« yered your Majeſty an exact account, by long and 
particular diſcourſes ſent to my Lords, being 
« driven to huſband our time, and value our inſtruc- 
tions, as much as we could, until we might ee, 
% whether the Spaniſb commiſſion were come, or 
* n0; whereby at leaſt your honour might be thus 
« faved; that, if you had pleaſed, you might have 
treated. On Monday, the 27th of March, the 
King rode forth very early, and came in very 
late. That night I, the Secretary, ſent to have 
* audience the next day. He ſent me word, that 
* he muſt take phyſic ; but in the afternoon I ſhould ' 
be welcome. About three of the clock, on Te 
* day, we both went to him, and found him in bed; 
* where I, the Secretary, did deſire him (becauſe 
the matter was weighty) that he would be pleaſed, 
for my diſcharge, to hear us both together. He 
yielded to it willingly, and ſo we ſat down by his 
e bed-ſide, where we warmed him ſo well, that, 
** whether it was his phyſic, or our meſſage, Monſr. 
* /e Grand was fain to fetch drink for him. Be- 


(6) MS. State-Papers of Anthony Backs: Eſq; 
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Ce 
cc 
00 
CC 
Cc. 
cc 
Ce 


cc 


6, 


On 
c 
ce 


© 


c< 
ce 
Cc 
6c 


that know your Majeſty to be, in all languages, 


cc 


ec 


fore our coming to him, we had conſidered how 
much we ſhould. diſadvantage ſo plain a matter, 
if we ſhould ſpeak unto him in other Ryle thay 
with aſſurance, that his, Deputies had done az 


much as was diſcovered, by the letters, tho' with 


ſach reſervation to himſelf, as became us; alt 

we muſt plainly tell your Majeſty, that inwardly 
our hearts ſo boiled, as we held ourſelves accurſed 
to tread upon this ſoil. 


the quick, but that he, who knew all to be done, 
would ſtrait conceive, we knew more than we 


: ſpake ; and therefore thought it unfit, by tempo- 


rizing, to give him any leiſure to ſtudy, or adviſe 
with 09” e for his anſwer. We have therefore 


thought good to ſet down here preciſely the ſame 


language, which I, the Secretary, uſed ; for we, 


one of the mieux-diſans of Europe, muſt juſtly 
think, that your Majeſty hath cauſe to be very 


60 jealous, whether your meaning hath been Jeliverel 


cc 
cc 
(0 
£c 
cc 


0 


8 


© in the French to the ſame ſenfe, which our Engliſ 


repetition ſhould now expreſs. And ir uh I, 
the Secretary, beſeech your Majeſty to pardon my 


error eſpecially, who have come ſo ſhort of that 


fignificancy. and PEOPrIckFa, Whigs. in your pure 
ſtyle, doth Aways Nona, | 


«© Sire, 


bt * Depuis que j ay eul ' bonneur de veoir fits Majo 


00 J ay regeu une depeſcbe de la Royne ma Souveraint, 


& ſuis inſiniment marry de ce que par ſan comman. 
dement, ſur Pexigence des affaires, je ſuits conſtraint 
© vous faire ſes plaintes tres-inſlantes, pour le grand 
regret & meſcontentement, quelle a d' avair occaſion 
* de ſe megſier de la fincerite de voſtre affection en ſon 
endroit, qu'elle a toujours tenue pour fidelle & in- 


& wiolable, ayant eu notable indice, que les procedures 


. «2 


We conſidered further, 
that we ſhould no ſooner touch upon any part of 
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e vos Miniſtres en ce Preſent traiti de la paix avec 


« PEſpagnol portont deſſeing & Promeſſe,. que voſtre 
Mat“ ſe laifſeroit en In aller rompre la fay pub- 
* lique, que vous lay avez jure. Alle ne peult, Sire, 
* croire choſe fe indigus de vous; mais les letires 
 meſme, qui luy font tonbes entre les mains des Depu- 
* ths d' Eſpaigne, & d' aultres, partent lairement teb- 
les aſſeurances. Elle ne peult atiffy que le Jupporter 
avec beaucoup dimpatience, juſques & ce qu elle ſoit 
** a vrai eſclaircie par vous meſme de la veriti, & 
, gue vous lu aiex fait paroiſtre, combieg il vous def- 
© plaiſt, que vous Aenftres ayent tents telles SF qAures 
„ en ſon en 
5 0 Ces e des Deputts OE 7 /paigne eferiptes au 
Cardinal contiennent, qu 'ils ſont acer tenex, tant par 
e Legat, qu auſſi par vos Miniftres, que vaſtre Ma- 


1 f eſt re e/alue de leur donner pauvoir de concluire 


5 Ton traité particulier, Sil y a empeſchement en Þ ac- 
cord de vos Confederts ; S que voſtre Majeſte con- 
i ſent, que ves Deputes fig nent de part & de W autre les 
* articles convenus pour voſtre accord particulier, le- 
quel ſerui t: haille pour quelgue temps entre les maius 
* du Legat; & que vous ne vous attathes maintenant à 


a formatite 45 leur configeration, que ſeulemeut 


pour Pacquit d bonneur; dont S' il plait & vaſtre 


| * Majeſtè avoir plus particulier cagnoiſſance, je luy 
8 © remonſtreray Fextraitt de guelgues unes des dittes 


* [ettres. Pour aulſi aſſeurer voſtre Majeſte, qu'il n'y a 
0 © aulcun artiſice ou. ſimulation de la part 5 la Royue 

* ma Souveraine en ce que jt viens de vous repreſeu- 
ter, je vous proteſte ſur mon bonneur, & devant le 
Dieu vi vant (comme Monfr. Herbert icy le pourra 


# teſmoigner) que Pextraitt, que je vous exhibe, oft le 


e fdelle abrege des letires, qui ont efte priſes, eſcrit- 


1 tes en chiffre par le Cardinal au Ray d' Eſpaigne, 


* dont les originaux ſont entre les mains de ſa Ma. 
* jefte. Et la Royne me Souveraine prend merueu- 
80 * leuſement a coeur le ſcandale, que ces declarations 
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« cular, the Secretary, had ſo perfect knowledge, 
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* apportent en Prejudice de Peftrotte amitis, qui off 
entre vous; pour lever lequel ſoupgon, elle m'a con- 
<< mande vous ſemondre & conjurer (S il vous plaiſ) 


* de lui ouvrir en cecy fidellement voſtre coeur, quelle 


& ſont vos intentions, & fi vous avez fait ſigner tel; 
e articles; & Pen eclaircir vivement par Vaſſeurantce 
© expreſſe de vos lettres, m aiant commands de ne l 
„ communiquer qu au Vous, & ne voulant croire 
voſtre Maj eſté ſeule, ſur la conſcience & integrite de 
© laquelle elle ſe repoſe, qu' elle faira plus equitable ju. 
gement de ſes merites, que en Pourront ou en voudront 

faire ceulx de ſon conſeil. : ; | 
e Ft pourceque ſa Majeſte ait envoy un Gentilhomny 
tout expres pour porter quant a luy naſtre reſponſe, 
nous vous ſupplions bien humblement, que voſtre Ma- 
« eſte ſe vueille eſclaircir ſur ce fubje, afin que nous 
pourrions juger comment nous avons d nous Couver- 


< ner pour noſtre deſcbarge. 


After he had heard this firſt ſpeech without fur- 
ce ther interruption, faving in this kind, Ab! cela 
« eft faift en Angleterre: La Royne ne me trouvera 
& pour tel; with divers other broken ſpeeches, ſome- 
< times ſmiling in ſcorn of the invention, and ſome- 
times rapping out an oath, all tending to abſolute 
<« denial, he made this quiet anſwer : Firſt, that, on 
e his honour, and by his part in paradiſe, he never 
“ gave any ſuch commandment: And that he was 
« fure, that his Miniſters durſt not, for their heads, 
commit any ſuch act; but ſtill inferring, that it 
ee as either an artifice of ſome in England, or of the 
. - | | 
« To this we replied, firſt, that as aſſuredly as we 
e knew the light from darkneſs, ſo truly we did both 
« know, that this was no device of England, of 


* Holland, nor of any creature living, but the work 


<« of the Cardinal himſelf ; whereof myſelf in parti- 
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a8, if he would believe me as a Chriſtian, I did . 
« proteſt upon my religion and faith, that it was no- 
thing but the ttue letter and cypher of the Car- 
dinal ; whereof Fhad'reaſon to be well acquainted, 


having had divers of them fall into my hands. 


And therefore it grieved me to ſee him paſſionate 
in diſtruſt, though I joyed to Tee him paſſionate .. 
in denial of it: aſſuring him, that I did 'with my 

arms and legs broken for coming hither, until I 
had heard him. This we both ſpoke to him with 
feeling. Well, fairh he, J am fatisfied ; but I did 
always quit your Miſtreſs; and now go on, I 
pray you, ſaith he. What be theſe further parti- 
cular great preſumptions ? Thereupon I, John 
Herbert, read unto him this extract 84000 


wherein we uſed thoſe cautions, which I, the Se- | 


cretary, received allo from my Lord my Father, 
in his private letter to me. 

« For, firſt, we left out any of thoſe articles, which 
ſhewed the King of Spain's readineſs to yield un- 
to him all his defires ; becauſe that would have 
made him proud, and to raiſe himſelf toward us: 
for though we think he knows too well what he 
ſhall have of Spain, yet we would not have him 
think, that we know it out of the Spaniard's 


mouth. Secondly, we left out any thing, that - 


might ſhew to him, that the Spaniard meant to 
offer any injurious conditions to England; for 
then he would alſo have thought your Majeſty's 
ſtate the more irreconcilable ; and therefore we on- 
ly acquainted him with the report of Villeroy 8 
ſpeeches, of the Legate s ſpeeches, of Bellicore 8 
ſpeeches, and other things, which we have farther 
ſet down in the incloſed. 

„When he had heard this, he did 1 this an- 
ſwer very ſenſibly and orderly, without ſtudy, and 


without advice; for he little dreamed of ſuch an 


* overture, we can aſſure your Majeſty, 1 it not being 
> me 


f 
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. 6 


Ol his Miniſters. 


them, and to make his profit ; 


proteſted, that he knew the King of Spain woul 


the leaſt work to procure audiences fo private and 
ſettled, as we have had no ſmall number. H- 
faid, that, in this matter, we obſerved three things: 
F irft, the inſtructions from the Cardinal to the 
Spaiiſh Deputies : Secondly, ſpeeches of the Le. 
gate: Thirdly, diſcourſes, ſpeeches, and promiſe, 
For the firſt, he had nothing to 
do to anſwer them. The Cardinal might preſcribe 


what he liſted ; and it was no other like, but he 


would, by his Comtnlthoners, INS » 


| hardeſt. 


<« For the Legate's ſpeeches of him, true it Was, 
that he had ever ſhewed himſelf to the Legate to 


be deſirous of a peace: and ſo had he reaſon fit 


his honour was engaged in it; and the Pope had 
travelled in it; and he muſt not loſe his reputs- 
tion with them, howſoever others contemned 
peace; wiſhing us to think, whether it be not 2 
pretty time, that he hath kept le bon homme, the 
Legate, at the beggarly town of Yervins fut 
months, day by day, and only of purpoſe to ſer 
what the Queen of England would do. 

For the reſt, true it was, that the Commiſſion 
ers wrote to him, when he went into Bretagit, 
that the Spaniard ſaid, he meant but to abuſe 
and that they of 
fered to be gone; and that the Cardinal himfel 


tax him for that facility, which A had ſhewed 4: 
ready. Whereupon, faith he, I directed them to 
uſe all art to keep them together, whilſt my affair 
were accommodated in Bretagne; in which ve) 
time, when I had greateft need, the Queen drev 
away her ſuccours, and left my frontiers nabe 


This, faith he, may have been the cauſe, that m 
Miniſters, in private diſcourfes, have ſed large: 


ſpeeches of my reſolution; But that all is true, 
that the Our Deputies report to the Cardini, 
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« and that the Cardinal writes to the King; God and 
« ] know they have not done it, nor dare not. No, 
« the Queen mult think, that the Low Countries af- 


« felt the peace: The Cardinal alſo for his private; 


« and yet he is accountable to a maſter, that wonders 
« why nothing 1s done. And therefore the Cardinal 
« ſeeing, that Bretagne is reduced; that I will have 
« the Queen and the States inc luded, with whoſe 
« fineſſe he is well acquainted; being yet deſirous 
to bring all well to paſs, if it might be, hath written 


| « thus to the King, that he may ſee his careful in- 


« ſtructions to his Deputies z and what cauſe his 
6 Deputies gave him ſtill to continue the treaty. 


| « This it muſt needs be, and nothing elle, ſaith he; 


and ſo certify the Queen, I pray you; for ſhe ſhall 


never find me trompeur, nor pipeur. And when 
„ have a mind to do ſuch an act, I will never de- 
| «© ny it; for I had as willingly 1 it were known 10 Ala 
as to-morrowW. 


« We told him, we were glad to i his Majeſty* 3 


| © words ſo abſolute: We hoped he could not find but 


* her Majeſty had cauſe to do what ſhe did; and 


| © that, in this doing, ſhe dealt like to her own frank, 
| © pure, and royal ſpirit. 


« He confeſſed, that it was true: bad; now, Gith 


| © he, that you are ſatisfied, what doth the Queen 
„ fay? Tell me, to fatisfy me. Will ſhe join with 
| © me to make peace or no with Spain, now power 


is come? Or will ſhe aſſiſt me in fuch ſort, as may 


| © be for our ſafety, and common profit? You ſpeak 


nothing directly to me. If the would make me 


| © good offer, ſhe ſhould ſee, whether I were ſo 
tied, that I would not break the treaty. 


0 We then anſwered him, that, for your Macſty': 8 
drawing away of your troops at the inſtant; your 


* Majeſty had kept them there fifteen months, and 


* ſhipping had been ſent for them three months 


| © before, Belides, they were ſent for Ireland upon 
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s extremity : And yet if de Maiſſe had importuned 
& for them, as much as he ſolicited the peace, her 
& Majeſty, we know, would not have denied them. 
For the power, which, he ſaid, was come now, 
that the States might know ſo much, we would 
do our beſt to perſuade them: And, as we found 
„ them, ſo he ſhould hear more. | 
„ Well, faith he, then muſt you to Nantes; for 
«© I muſt needs be gone to-morrow. We told him, 
„% that we had commandment, even as we would 
«© bear the peril of it, not for to proceed further in 
any matter, till we had ſuch ſatisfaction in our- 
<< ſelves by his anſwer, as might warrant our judg- 
* ment in not ſuſpending the negotiation ; being 
„ men better brought up than to doubt ſuch a2 
«« religious and princely vow of ſuch a Prince: Yet 
* we could not diſcharge ourſelves intirely, without 
e it would pleaſe him to ſatisfy her Majefty, by a 
<< letter to herſelf, what he had done, and what he 
will do. | 
« Well, faith he, though ſhe write not to me, and 
«© that, I am ſure, ſhe will not diſtruſt you two; 
<< yet I will write that, which is fit for a letter, as 
* things ſtand now: And therefore, faith he, you 
« ſhall have my letter. And, beſides, I will ſend 
Villeroy to you, to ſatisfy you particularly, what 
& he hath ſaid, or done: for this is true, J repeat 
& it again: No ſuch thing is done, nor ever is 
„ commanded to be done. And where they fay, 
& that mine did move them to ſend for a new com- 
«© miſſion; and that I did fay, I will write to the 
te Queen to be content; the Queen knows herſelf, 
I never writ ſo to her; nor never did it proceed 
& but from their motion to ſend for a new, when 
e my ſervants miſliked the former built upon tt, 
& faith he. | NT bs 
« We then departed, and, by that time we had 


& been at our lodging ſome hours, the "ROT of 
K ; 5 ON or 


- 
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«© Bouillon came to me, the Secretary, to ſee me; 
„ having been, the day before, with the Princeſs 
„ of Orange, and the Ducheſs of Bouillun. 

« As we were talking, Villeroy and Maiſſe, who 
« had been with the States, came to my lodging, and 
„found the Duke with me; who, offering to. go 
away, he ſtayed him, and ſaid, he might remain. 
« He then, in ſhort, began to tell us what the King 
had ſaid; and, following ever the ſame courſe, 
« which the King did, in making ſhew, that it was 
« only the Cardinal's device for his own juſtification, 
« did, in the hearing of the Duke, and us, vow, by 
« monſtrous oaths, that was neither any ſuch thing 
“as ſigning, or any authority given to ſign any 
thing. 

« We did then deſire him to haſten the King's 
« letter, that we might fall to ſome reſolution ; for 
„ve waſted time here; and ſome other affairs went 
* on apace, He told us we ſhould; and ſo we 
se ended. 
_ « Being deſirous now, that we were thus driven 
ce to the wall, to adviſe with the States, and with 
* 49*, what to do, we muſt aſſure your Majeſty, 
“ that we found the States reſolute not to hearken 
* to treaty. We find all them of the Religion 
« abſolutely of opinion, that the King make peace; 
and can have no other counſel of them, but that 
« your Majeſty muſt offer him ſome great help. 
such are the neceſſities of Spain; ſuch is the gree- 
* dineſs of France; and ſuch is the unremovable re- 
* ſolution of the States, not to treat any Way. ; 

„We have now delivered to your Majeſty a true 


and plain narration, though divers other argu- 


* ments have paſſed, which we cannot ſet down, 
being aſhamed to have thus detained your Royal 


eyes. You know our power, that we cannot pro- 


Probably the Duke of Bouillon. 
27-2 | 6 mile, 
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1 * miſe treaty without the States; neither may we 7 155 
14 „„ diſcover ourſelves to have come over for nothing 45 | 
* but inquiſition; for then ſhall we confirm, than ( 4 
7 „Ve were {cnt only to gain time: So as, being driven .. 15 
Tl sto uſe the beſt of our poor flender judgments, we 4 at 
4 & have reſolved of this courſe, and not without advice . =; 
4 * both of 49 and 95 : Firſt, to the intent to keep MW « 
4 * him in expectation, we will tell the King, that ve ks 
1961 < are ſure, when your Majeſty is informed of all WW « fu 
1 e theſe particulars, you will quickly reſolve, either WW « tie 
7 <* to help him, or concur with him in the treaty; to < et 
way which belongs choice of other Commiſſioners, WW « y 
1 place, and other forms. 1 
„ For the help in particular, we cannot ſpeak of ft 
I „it; but therein would be glad to know, what he « ,, 
FER « would deſire; and for what purpoſe ; that the {WW <« 
1 „ common utility of it may be diſcerned by your- „ 18 
Pork s ſelf, and your council. For ſuch it may be, as Wl « 
113 <« he were as good tell us, in plain terms, he doth e e. 
"| “ mean to conclude without your Majeſty, FW «n 
1118-4 « Secondly, we will privately tell him, that altho' . h. 
113 % we have ſo ſufficient underſtanding of your Ma- < 6 
* “ jeſty's mind, as that we know moſt of your Ma-. ti 
Ws « elty:s conditions, on which you will ſtand with WW « 
1 e the Spaniard for the peace; and that we might ti 
Blk give the King preſently liberty to aſſure the 92 4 je 
FRA * niard underhand, that he doth find by us no other Wl « ir 
1 & likehhood now, but that your Majeſty will ſend h 
14 « Commiſſion to treat according to the power, which „ { 
1 js come from them; yet, finding now, that « fc 

Ws 5 the States were ſo replied (which your Majeſty [WF «< 
| he « believed not, when we came from you) we are « F 
bg « conſtrained to deſire the King, in reſpect of that WF « q 
Ut *« circumſtance, that he will give us leave to repair WF <« 
41 & to your Majeſty; and that we might carry tie e 5 
th States with us, who do conteſt with | vs, that they WW «< p 
„ know, howſoever France would uſe them, yet that 4 5 
1 your Majeſty would hear them alſo, howſoever © he 4 f 
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| « ward you might reſolve to proceed. To this re- 
| « queſt of them, we mean to tell the King, that we 
| «+ dare not but condeſcend ; it being paſt all our 
rules, that his Majeſty, can think it ſafe or honour- 
* able, that they ſhould he left out: And therefore 
| « we muſt haye new inſtructions. If we ſhould fa 

| « we would write home, he would think we would 
but waſte time; and your Majeſty ſhould lack 


<< 


ſuch light, as we can give you by way of informa- 


| © tion, though we are far from preſumption of 
| « thinking to give. Beſides, your Majeſty may 
| « well think, that, at our parting, he will ſpeak in 
his laſt and eel voice to us; whom if he find 
E <« ſtill content to tarry, he will ſtill hope to draw us 
on by little and little. 


*The good, that your Majeſty ſhall have by 5 
is this, if he do not follow the greedy and corrupt 
counſel of this nation, who commonly anſwer, 
even the beſt of them, when there is ſpeech ei- 
ther of faith or honour's breaking, that neceſſity 
hath no law); that every man ought. to provide 
firſt for himſelf. Your Majeſty ſhall'then win 
time here. You ſhall have theſe two, which are 


* 
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Ld 


oo 


** 
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0 


** 


0 


** 


; « of the beſt Miniſters the States have, humble pe- 


* titioners to you in England, on whom your Ma- 
« jeſty will work more in an hour, than all your 
* inſtruments can do in a month. We have alſo 
had opportunity to ſee them now, and can gueſs 
* ſomewhat by Barneveldt what may be looked for; 
for they are paſt their old rules now, and do 
* plainly confeſs, that they ſee what truſt to Ive 
France; and have obſerved what your ca ty 8 
direct proceedings are. 

By this courſe, if your Majeſty ſhall find it fir, 
by taking ſome good reſolution, to diforder the 

*« preſent facility of the French King's peace, which, 
+ being once disjointed, will not ſo eaſily be fer to- 
5 « gether; your Majeſty will ſee, that they will do 
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as much in it to eaſe you, as can be found rea- 
ſonable, rather than your Majeſty ſhould leave 
them. 

If, on the other fide, your divine judgment 


_ reſolve, that it is better to ſuffer France to make 


peace alone, than further to help him; then i 
your Majeſty, by theſe means, eaſed of ſending 
any to the States; with whom, howſoever thing 
go, we think your Majeſty will newly conſult, 
for things ſtand, to our poor underſtanding nos, 
but rawly, come peace or war: And there wil 
we ſo ule it, as Barnevelat ſhall voluntarily come 
creeping to you, who, we aſſure your Majeſty, 
is wiſe, and with whom we have had ſo many and 
particular conferences (almoſt once a day, ſince ve 
met) as in many things your Majeſty ſhall make 


very good ule, in omnem eventum, of their coming 


to leck you, and not the worſe, when you hate 
heard our poor informations : for we mult plainly 


lay before your Majeſty, that although the King 


| Rh ſaid in both our hearings, as much as we hat 


written; and that, if he be not a monſter, he hath 
ſaid true of that which is paſt ; yet both of us 
and I, the Secretary eſpecially, who have had ac- 
ceſs many times, and have heard him in mary 
humours, and ſometime upon ſuddens in liberal 


ſpeeches, and ſometime in ſerious, diſcover himſcl 


to me his ends, and his natural diſpoſition, dar 
not ſay other to your Majeſty, than that I fear 
France will be France, and leave his beſt friends, 
though to his own future ruin; to which, I think, 
God hath ordained it. 
« The States have been with the King ſince our 
audience, and have made him direct offers to con- 
tinue the former four thouſand men, and more, to 
any good purpoſe ; and have plainly laid betorc 
him, that neither the law of God or man will {ut- 
ſer bim to leave them. 
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They have returned to us, and have paſſionate- 
« ly related his anſwer to be this, that hs friends 
% have helped him long; and that he hopes, after 
« two years peace, to order all things, and to be able 
to help them, if they need. So as they are in de- 
e ſpair, and now only attend to ſee what he will ſay 


* tous; to whom he yet never uſed any ſuch lan- 


© guage. If your Majeſty conceive, that, it may be, 
e he doth this, to merchant upon us and them, we 
* ſubmit ourſelves to your opinion. But your Ma- 
“ jeſty ſees too well, by the intercepted letters, how 


near he is to his own conditions; and therefore 
« if your Majeſty ſhould think we do this to have 
further inſtructions from you to make him ſome 


„particular offers, we do proteſt againſt that; for 
ve ſhould but abuſe your Majeſty, to deſire it. 
« But we will come provided, by way of diſcourſe, 
* without engaging you, to inform you, what it is 
ee they would have, and how they would offer it 
* ſhould be uſed for any good to your Majeſty ; 
„ which when we have told you, then it is fit for 
% you and your Council there to adviſe of either 
„Way, whether your Majeſty ſhall do any thing for 
e him in the war, or leave him to his peace, and 
* ſtand upon you ſelf with the States: Of both 
* which ways be it far from us to judge ; not doubt- 
„ing, if you ſhall be driven to the laſt way of pro- 
* ceeding, but God and your cauſe will defend you; 


though your Majeſty cannot but conſider, that 
« the State of Ireland and Scotland both are greatly 


changed ſince 88, when France was not in war 
& with Spain. © | 
This do we humbly repreſent unto your Ma- 
&« jeſty, as an argument, that we are near our fur- 
ether inquiſition, having found more than we with ; 
and therefore mean now to labour only to this 
end, that when we have inquired, and informed, 


and uſed all the ſtrength of our inſtructions, we 


may 
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may leave things unconcluded, fo as you may have 
the liberty of election. This, that we can do, we 
hope we ſhall do you no ill ſervice, which is thar, 
for which we were born. If his anſwer ſhall be 


either partial to himſelf, or ſuch, as we find he is 


content, that we ſhould ſo conſtrue ; then, in thar 
caſe, as the States have already ſpoken plainly to 


him (according to our agreement with them) and 


mean to purſue it, when they are upon diſpatch 
from Nantes; fo I, the Secretary, will finally let 
him know, that your Majeſty, before he was King, 
and ſince, when all the world had abandoned him, 
did royally aſſiſt him; and thereby brought him 


to be capable of thoſe conditions, which now 
have made him change his language; and, not- 


withſtanding all contracts before, or treaties free 
your Majeſty never received performance of any 
thing. 


« And whereas he doth ſtill inſiſt upon the neceſ- 


fity, that preſſeth him, your Majeſty muſt needs 
take that as a fair evaſion out of that, to which 
both public faith, and infinite benefits, by greater 
neceſſity, do bind ben.” © 

And becauſe he ſeems to ſay, that your Majeſty 
draws things to length, and that we are come 


over to gain time z I will likewiſe invert ic up- 


on him, that his drawing us hither (from whence 
we can have no ſſ eedy returns of our diſpatches) 


* hath been the only cauſe of any protra tion. And 


if he will ſay, that we ought to have. had provi- 
Gonal commiſſion (which is common in their 
mouths) we will tell him, that proviſional inſtruc- 
tions are always by Princes leſt to the judgment 
of their Miniſters, to declare them upon new acci- 


dents or circumſtances ; and in this caſe that judg- 


ment doth teach us to be in ſome things reſerved, 
until we ſee how your Majeſty can "fatisfy the 
States, to treat. without them, if he ſhall once 
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« have given ſuch a final anſwer; your Majeſty 
« having never before received into your thoughts 
« any conceit, that he could think it lawful or ex- 
e pedient : and therefore that your Majeſty muſt 
« hear them, - as well as he hath done, before you 
„would like, that we ſhould give him the dernier 
| © mot. 
|  « Beſides, we will tell him plainly, that, without 
« a ſight of a copy of the Commiſſion, your Ma- 
6 jeſty cannot ſend any body to the treaty : for it 
« the King of Spain ſpeak of the Pope in the Com- 
« miſſion, which hath relation to your Majeſty, or 
« uſe any other punctilio, which may carry away in- 
« equal ſenſe, your Majeſty will diſdain to ſend any 
« Commiſſioners thither. So as I will tell him ſo 
« plainly, that if either his demands for the war be 
| « exorbitant, as your Majeſty ſhall find they be but 
| « motives to be denied; or if he, or any of his Mi- 
| 66 niſters, can think your Majeſty will be carried poſt 
s into a treaty, wherein ſo many new circumſtances 
« are to be conſidered; they will be deceived, and 
« his Majeſty will never be able to juſtify his ſepara- 
« tion from you before God or man, when he doth 
« well conſider his ſacred vows, of which the Earl of 
"+ Shrewſbury is witneſs; or remember how many 
« mens lives, and what ſums of treaſure, your Ma- 
« jeſty hath ſpent for his conſervation : Wherein we 
« will be bold, as we ſhall fee cauſe, to know of 
« him alſo, what courſe your Majeſty ſhall expect 
for the preſent payments of all thoſe debts, which 
he doth owe your Majeſty ; ſeeing now his new 
* amity will free him from all his neceſſities. 
We do ſend your Majeſty herewith his letter, 
© which we required to warrant our report; where- 
«© in when we noted the ſtyle to be too bare, and 
did inſiſt to have it amended, we were plainly an- 
« ſwered, that many ways letters are intercepted : 
. That he hath ſpoken to us at ye already, whom 
c he 
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<< he thought your Majeſty would truſt. He was 
«« Prince Sovereign, and deſired to be believed a; 
© other Princes would be; and that if the Sa. 
«© niards ſhould intercept his letters, it would put no 
«© fmall jealouſy into their heads; and then your 
«« Majeſty might haply care leſs for him. But, to 
„tell your Majeſty truth, I, the Secretary, know it 
« affirmatively by good means, that he was per. 
a e ſuaded, that ſuch a letter it might have been, as] 
«© would have cauſed to have been conveyed to the 
e enemy's knowledge by ſome means or other, 
© Now hath your Majeſty all, which we have 
* done, can do, or think fit to be done; wherein, 
if your Majeſty think it ſhall be uſed without dif- 
e cretion, we have then enjoyed (and I, the Secre- 
** tary, eſpecially) too much of your Majeſty's former 
«250002, | | 
I humbly beſeech your Majeſty therefore to be 
sin no pain through any ſuch apprehenſion ; for, 
„% thank God, nature hath not made me laviſh, nor 
violent; though I proteſt to your Majeſty, if his 
<< ingratitude ſhall now appear, when it ſhall come 
„to trial, I ſhall, in my heart, abhor him; for he 
„ hath both wit, courage, and means to do other- 
* wile; although as a carnal natural man it may be 
«© faid, that it is, prima facie, the longeſt way about, 
to ſeek that by war, which he may get by peace. 
* And thus beſeeching the ever-living God to 
<< bleſs your Majeſty with perfect health, and eternal 
«© happineſs, we molt humbly take our leaves, : 


Your Majeſty's humble and obedient ſervants, 2 
5 | / 
R. Cecyll, | for 

J. Herbert. 4 6 


** Your Maj eſty ſhall find, by the letter from the 
King, how he doth balk the denial of his Miniſters 
_ « ſpeaking 
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« ſpeaking to ſign the articles; though he writeth 


| « plainly, that they have not ſigned, nor never had 
| « had commandment to ſign. I deſired to ſee the 
copy of the letter, and did plainly expoſtulate, 
| « why he did not as well in the letter diſavow that 


« point, as the other, having ſo fully forſworn both. 
« | am termed too curious; and that the King had 
« {aid enough, if reaſon would ſerve, and ſo much 
« as any Chriſtian would believe. Bur for the 
« King, under, to diſavow his Miniſters doing (to 
« whom he gave licence to uſe large words in ex- 
« tremities to keep them from breaking off) he 

«© would not do it by my leave; for ſo might this 
« uſe be made of it, that the Spaniard, finding, 
« that they would ſay that, for which they had no 
« warrant in one thing, might well think they would 
« ſay ſo in others. To tell your Majeſty my re- 
e plies, were to be more tedious ; but, to be ſhort, 
« I muſt either take this or nothing ; for it hath 
e made me ſtay this diſpatch five days; for I could 


e not forbear but to let them ſee, that it was neceſſity, 


and not my ſimplicity, that made it to be accept- 
ed by me; for, in my conſcience, the King's Mi- 
i niſters did ſpeak of it, either by warrant of him- 
« {elf, or Monſr. Villeroy. But, which party he meant 
* to diſguiſe withal, I dare not judge, becauſe he is 
the Lord's anointed.”* 


Nantes, 5 Apr. 1598. 


The day before the date of this letter, the French 
King wrote from Nantes to his Embaſſadors at Ver- 


| vins (c), that the Eugliſb Commiſſioners had in- 


formed him of their reſolution to go themſelves to 
Vervins, to enter into a treaty for their Miſtreſs: 
* Which, ſays the King, I have let them know, that 
] cannot but highly approve of: But I know ve- 


(c Memoires de Bellievre & de Silleri, p. 234. 
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de ry well they are in pain how to conduct them. 
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felves with regard to the Legate, when they ſhall 


come thither: For, as they have learned by the in- 
tercepted letters, of which I have ſent you an ac- 
count, that the Cardinal of Auſtria's Embaſſadors 
have expreſs charge, among other things, to de- 
mand the re-eſtabliſhment of the exerciſe of the 
Catholic religion in Exgland, they are apprehen- 
five of meeting with the Legate on that account, 
and feariul of being intangled in that | reſpect, 
having obſerved, from the above-mentioned in- 
tercepted letters, that their friendſhip is not great- 
ly deſired. For which reaſon they have ſuggeſted 
to me the transferring to ſome place, between (a- 
lais and Boulogne, their conference with the Car- 
dinal's Deputies, perſuading themſelves, that the 
Legate will not be willing to be preſent there, 
nor the General of the Cordeliers. But I have 
Jet them know, that I cannot diſpenſe with the 
preſence of either of theſe, in the concluſion of 
what relates to me; ſince it was of great import- 
ance, that the Pope, having begun and proſecuted 
this negotiation, ſhould continue as the pledge 
and ſecurity of what ſhould be agreed in it; which 
would not be the caſe, if the Legate and General 
ſhould abandon it. And that I thought it very 
difficult to remove them elſewhere, on account of 


their age and indiſpoſition, after having ſtaid ſo 


long, and loſt ſo much time, at Yervins, merely on 
account, and in expectation, of the ſaid English 
Commiſſioners. Beſides which, my affairs did 
not ſtand in need of ſuch a prolongation and de- 


lay of the reſolution of the treaty, as would be oc- 
caſioned by the change and removal of the faid 
Aſſembly, eſpecially the ſeaſon being ſo far ad- 


vanced as it 1s. - And perhaps the deſign of the 


Engliſh might be as much to retard it, as to bring 


it to a concluſion ; as I cannot perſuade myſclt, 
| ce that 


40 | 
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that they are at all pleaſed with the reſtitution to 
me of my towns, and eſpecially Calais, of which 
they have not at preſent given me the leaſt de- 
monſtration. But I ſee plainly, that they are ex- 
tremely alarmed at your proceedings, ſince they 
have ſeen the intercepted letters; for, ſince that 
time, they have changed their language, and de- 
clared openly their inclination of treating, and go- 
ing to YVervzns for that purpoſe. But, i in my opi- 

nion, this is only to oblige me not to conclude my 
agreement without them, hoping, when they are 
upon the ſpot, to traverſe or retard it, ſo that our 
forces, on both ſides, being aſſembled, ſome new 
incident may happen, which may favour their de- 
« ſign. For this reaſon it is neceſſary to conclude 
our articles as ſoon as we can, agreeably to what 
] wrote to you by /a Fontaine; for which I 
ſhall begin to prepare the Engliſh in the beſt man- 
ner I can, that they may not be abſolutely ſtartled; 
for I am deſirous of contributing to their repoſe, 
as well as to my own : But I'do not intend to ruin 
my own affairs out of regard to them ; the pre- 
ſervation of my people being much dearer to me 
than any other conſideration. The Exgliſb Com- 
miſſioners arrive here to-day : If they make any 
overture to me, you ſhall be immediately inform- 
ed of it. In the mean while, you will make your 
advantage of what I write to you, I have diſco- 
vered of their intention ; ou give me your advice 
in every thing. 
I am in much greater pain for the States of the 
0 Tow Countries, than for the others; for the whole 
weight of the war will fall upon their ſhoulders, 
under which I fear they will immediately fink. 
It is for this reaſon, that I have ſo much deſired, 
and ſtill deſire, to obtain a ceſſation of arms, of 
© which I wrote to you by la Fontaine; and pray 
you ſtill to uſe your endeavours for that 2 
| 1 * 
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„However, if you cannot procure it, do not de- 
lay, on that account, concluding our affair; but 
obtain at leaſt, that time may be given to the 
Engliſo, and the States of the Low Countries, to 
treat; and take care, that, in this point, things 
be carried on in a manner, that ſhall clear me as 
* much as poſſible: And be careful likewiſe, if it 
<< ſhall be proper, to cover and excuſe the haſtening 
* of what you ſhall do, by the indiſpoſition of the 
« Legate ; by the jealouſy, which the Spaniards have 
*© conceived from the length of your negotiation; 
«© by the proſperity of my affairs here, and the ar- 
rival here of the Eungliſb and Dutch Commiſſion- 
© ers; and the impatience ſhewn at Vervins of both 
parties of a longer ſtay there. For it is not to 
*© be doubted, but that what we ſhall do, will be diſ. 
covered; and that both the one and the other will 
* attack me, and complain ftrongly, though, in 
* truth, they alone are the cauſe of what ſhall hap- 
pen, from the little regard, which they have 
« ſhewn to the advices, which J have given them 
« of the ſaid treaty, and not ſending in time their 
“ Commiſſioners thither, as they might and-ought 
© to have done. Inform me immediately of every 
e thing that you ſhall do; and recommend ſecrecy 
* to the Legate, that he may oblige the Spaniards, 
e and procure them to keep it as carefully as poſ- 
de ple | „ = 
The Engliſh and Dutch Commiſſioners were now 
impatient to return home; and Secretary Villeroy 
wrote to the French Embaſſadors at Vervins, on the 
12th of April, O. S. 1598 (4), that the French 
Court had kept them ſo long, after the intercepting 
of the Cardinal of Auſtria's letter to the King of 
Spain, only by artifice, and againſt their will; ſo that 
undoubtedly, ſays he, they will eſcape from us this 
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(4) Ibid. p. 238. 
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week : and if in that interval we have no certain ac- 
| count of your agreement, Monſr. de Barneveldt will 
gain the reputation of a true prophet ; for be has done 
all that he can to make us believe, that the gentlemen, 
| cobo treat with vou, will deceive you in the concluſion 
| of your treaty, and in the execution and accompliſh- 
| ment of it, as men, who make a profeſſion of and glory 
in abuſing all thoſe who treat with them. 
| The Engliſo Commiſſioners accordingly took their 
| leave of the French King on the 15th of April, O. S. 
| as appears from a letter of Secretary Villeroy to the 
French Embaſſadors at Vervins, dated the 18th O. S. 
| of that month, wherein he writes as follows (e): 
We have been obliged to diſpatch the Englh/b 
* and Dutch Embaſſadors, becauſe they were reſolved 
c to return home; and it was not poſſible for us to 
 * detain them any longer. Both of them are gone 
« 2way extremely diſcontented: the former, becauſe 
| © they wanted to oblige us not to reſolve upon or 
| * conclude our agreement without them, without 
| © otherwiſe aſſuring us of their intentions, or of the 
| © time, when their Deputies ſhould attend the Aſſem- 
4 bly, in axder to treat. And the others, becauſe 
| © they expected to engage us in war; and we have 
let them underſtand, that we were deſirous of en- 
| © gaging them in the peace with ourſelves. And 
* as they have told us, that they had not power to 
do this, his Majeſty has reſolved to ſend again to 
© their ſuperiors the Sieur de Buzanval, to perſuade 
* them to it, if that can be done, according to What 
ve wrote to you in our diſpatch of the gth of this 
„month. Things being upon this foot, I leave 
you to think, in what ſituation we ſhall find our- 
" ſelves, if at preſent there ſhould happen a rupture 
with you, and what difficulty we ſhall have to re- 
gain our former credit with the Engliſh and Dutch : 


(e) Ibid. 258, 259, 260. 
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* for though our intercſts in the proſecution of the 
* war will rejoin us, yet it will not be with the fame 


confidence and aſl urance as before; which is the 


4e only evil, which we have always apprehended from 
your negotiation, and the reports of peace, which 
% have been made public. Now whether we muſt 
« drink this cup, or not, I tell you, as [ have al- 


ready written, that it is of great importance to us, 


<« to be informed of the ſtate of things with you, 
and to be cleared of our doubts immediately, that 
«© we may give orders for our affairs one way or the 
* other. 

«© When the Engliſb Embaſſadors arrived, they 
„ ſpoke to us of nothing but waiting only for the 
* power, which had deen ſent for from Spain, that 


„ they might go to the aſſembly, and treat; talking 


« at the ſame time of the continuation of the war in 
& terms, which made us believe, that they had no 
„ inclination to engage further in it. But when they 
« knew, that the ſaid power was arrived, and the 

* queſtion was to take their reſolution upon it, they 
« declared to us, that the power, which their Miſtre's 
had given them to treat, was reſtrained to the 


<< conſent of thoſe of the States of the United Pro- 
« vinces, ſo that they could do nothing without - 


e them: and ſeeing that they had no commiſſion to 
«enter into this negotiation, they were of opinion to 
* continue the war; for which they offered to ſend 
te the King fix thouſand men, who ſhould likewil 
„ be paid, to recover Calais. To which if we 
« would not conſent, they ſaid, they muſt return to 
% England, in order to get the reſtriction above- 
mentioned taken off, that they might enter upon 
the treaty without the States. And they deparied 
upon this on the 25th of this month, taking their 
«© way by Caen, They uſed all their efforts to pre- 
« vail upon the King to give them his word, not to 
bf ' conclude his terms of Peate before their . 
-# co rom 
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from England, which they ſaid would be within a 


month ar leaſt, or ten days after. But his Majeſty 
« would not give them his word in that point, but 
« only to keep things upon ſuch a foot, that if they 
« ſhould come within that time, they ſhould find 
« the door {till open for them to enter, and be ad- 
« mitted. Upon this they have ſent me in writing 
« the articles, . which they deſign to propound, if 
« they treat, and which they have deſired me to 
« tranſmit to you, in order that. you may take the 
| « trouble of diſcourſing, as if it were from yourſelves, 
| « with the Spaniſb Embaſſadors, to diſcover, if poſ- 
« ſible, their intention with regard to thoſe articles, 
« and to give us advice of it. I ſend you therefore 
« the ſaid Memoire, that you may do this office, if 
you can; for his Majeſty would be extremely 
« pleaſed with it; or, at leaſt, to take ſuch ſteps 
ein it, as you ſhall judge moſt proper; for his Ma- 
« jeſty will not retard or ruin his own affairs on ac- 
count of them, or others, as I wrote to you in 
our diſpatch. of the 14th of this month, which I ad- 
« drefſed'to you, by an expreſs to Louvet, to be de- 
« ivered to you; to the contents of which we refer. 
« ] ſee plainly, that the Engliſb do not intend to re- 
« ſtore to the Spaniards the places, which the States 
„have engaged to them, and which they poſlelſs ; 
« alledging, that if they muſt quit them, it ought 
<« to be to thoſe, who have intruſted them with 
them, after they ſhall have been reimburſed the 
| © money advanced by them, which they make to 
amount to a great ſum : And it ſeems, that they 
have diſcovered, by the intercepted letters, of 
* which I ſent you an account, what 1s the intention 
* of the Spaniards in that reſpect. For my own 
„part, I ſee, that the Engliſb will uſe all kinds of dili- 
* gence, offers, and efforts, to traverſe your treaty 


with regard to the Spanzards, ſince they have not 


M 2 gained 


/ 
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e gained any thing with us, in order to have Ca. 
« /ais, which is the point of their ambition; having 


„ conducted themſelves here with ſo mach: diſſimu- 
<« lation and artifice, though groſs, that we have lef 


<< reaſon to expect good than ever. You will there. 


s fore take particular care of this; and I aſſure you, 
that if you can advance the reſtitution of Calais, 
& you will do a very important ſervice to the King 
« and Kingdom.” 

The Memoire mentioned in this Wen and drewn 
up by the Engliſh Commiſſioners, was to this Pur. 
pole (): 

That the ancient treaties of friendſhip, privileges, 
and liberties, which were agreed upon between the 
late King Henry VIII. the Queen's father, and the 
| Emperor Cbarles, as Duke of Burgundy, be renewed, 
with an abolition of all contraventions, which have 
been made with reſpect to them ſince the beginning 
of the reigns of the Queen, and the King of Spain. 

That the ſubjects of the Queen ſhall have free 
traffic in all the countries of the King of Spain, with: 
out being ſearched or moleſted in their perſons or 
goods by the eccleſiaſtical Inquiſition, unleſs they 
give apparent cauſe of ſcandal. 

That the treaties and commerce be cw and 
reſtored, which anciently ſubſiſted between Eny- 
land and Portugal, before Portugal was annexed to 
Spain. 

That all the prizes taken, and depredutions tae 
on the one part and the other, either by ſea or land, 
ſhall be thrown into oblivion and amneſty ;- and that 
all priſoners, who ſhall not have compounded for 
their ranſom, ſhall be reſtored on both ſides. 

That the King reimburſe the Queen for the money 
| lent by her, in the year 1577, to che States, which 


75 Ibid. p. 261, ot. 
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were held at Bruſſels, at the inſtant requeſt of his 
Embaſſadors, on account of the urgent neceſſity of 
his affairs. 5 | 
The French King likewiſe, in his letter to his 
Embaſſadors at Yervins,. dated the iſt of May, N. S. 
(C, takes notice of the Engliſh and Dutch Commiſ- 
ſioners having left him, with appearance of great diſ- 
ſatisfaction with him; the former, on account of his 
having advanced the treaty without them; and the 
latter, becauſe they could not perſuade him to alter his 
reſolution, which he had declared to them, of re- 
covering his towns by the peace. He obſerves, 
| however, that he had promiſed the Exgliþ Commiſ- 
ſioners, not to ratify, within forty days, the articles, 
which his Em aſſador ſhould ſign; within which 
time the Engliſb Commiſſioners promiſed him to re- 
turn with their Miſtreſs's pleaſure, to enter upon the 
treaty, or to retire abſolutely. - It was, adds the 
King, on the 24th or 25th of laſt month, that I made 
them this promiſe ; notwithſtanding which, I do not 
intend to delay one day doing my own buſineſs, if that 
delay can prejudice me : for I hav? but too much rea- 
ſon to believe, that this was aſked of me, with a 
view as much to have opportunity and means of tra- 
ver/ing and breaking off the peace, as to favour it. In 
port, I will conduct myſelf in this point as I know 
others would in my fituation, and as ſhall be of ad- 
vantage to my ſervice, which JI will prefer to every 
other conſideration.”  _. tes 
The next day after the date of this letter, viz. on 
the 2d of May 1598, N. S. the treaty of Vervins 
was ſigned, and put into the hands of the Pope's 
Legate; the French Embaſſadors having requeſted 
the Spaniſh to keep it ſecret, till the ratification 
ſhould come, and the hoſtages be delivered (5), 
and procured a ceſſation of hoſtilities for two months 


(2) Pag. 270. (+) Thid. p. 274, and 280. . 
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for Queen Elizabeth and the United Provinces 7 ), 


The peace was ratified by the French King on the 
6th of June following, N. S. (c). 
Mezerai owns (1), that this peace might have been 
concluded and figned in leſs than three weeks, if 
King Henry IV. had not affected to perſuade the 


public, that he would not abandon his Allies. But 


their intereſts had but little weight with him in com- 
pariſon of his own impatience to eſtabliſh himſelf in 
the peaceable poſſeſſion of his throne, 

Monſr. de Villeroy indeed juſtifies the conduct of 


the King his Maſter, in a letter to Monſr. de la Bo- 


derie, from Fontainebleau, 28th April 1607, N. S, 
in which he writes thus“: 

If, when we began to give ear to the propoſals 
< of the peace with Spain concluded at Vervius, the 
late Queen of England would have engaged with 
„% us ſtrongly and reſolutely to drive the Spaniards 
ec out of the Low Countries, as we propoſed to her, we 


& would never have laid down our arms: But Wr 
* ſhe, nor her miniſters, would ever believe, that the Spa- 


„ niards would reſtore to us the places, which they had 
taken from us; without which ſhe was aſſured 
«« that the King would not treat ; and upon this ac- 
count he concluded, that the war between us and 
H pain would proceed, without her engaging in it 


« further than ſhe had done. Thus ſhe was miſtaken; 


for ſhe waited too long before ſhe reſolved, fo that 
&« ſhe found us actually agreed, when ſhe ſent to us 
«to break off the treaty. 

But whatever gloſſes the French Miniſters might 
then, or afterwards, put upon the King of France's 


management, Queen Elizabeth highly reſented it; 


1585 after the return of Sir Robert Cecil and Mr. 


(.) Ibid, p. 398, 309. (% Ibid. p. 375. 8 (7) Tom. 7 
p. 3 27, & 331. edit. Paris 1686. Lettres d Henry l. 


de F rance, & de Meſſrs. de Villeroy & de Puifieux. Mr. An- 


7 erbert 


toine le Fevre de la Broderie, Tom. 1. p. 175. 
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Ilrbert to England, frequently expoſtulated with 
him on that account by letters, and by the interven- 
tion of Mr. Edmondes, who ſtill attended him. Her 
Majeſty reminded him particularly of his faith given; 
and called upon him to pay fegard to his own con- 
ſcience with regard to God, and his reputation 
among mankind ; and told him, “ That if in tempo- 
« ral concerns there was ſuch a, crime as a {in againſt 
| <« the Holy Ghoſt, it was doubtleſs Ingratitude. 
That if he had obtained advantageous conditions 
e from Spain, he owed them to the aſſiſtance of 
| & England. That he ought; not to abandon an old 
friend, ſince. a new. one was not of equal value. 
« That the ſacredneſs of treaties and ſolemn com- 
« pacts were never uſed as ſnares, but among bad 
„% men, That ſtrength conſiſted in union; and 
« that the readieſt way to weaken and deſtroy was 


« diſuniting (m).“ 


The Queen being therefore thus abandoned | by 


France, found it now neceſſary to concert meaſures 
| with the States of the United Provinces ; for which 
| purpoſe ſhe ſent Sir Francis Vere to Holland, to ee, 
| whether the States were inclined. to peace; or, if 
not, what they would.contribute to the war; and to 
preſs them to reimburſe her for the monies, which 
| ſhe had advanced on their account (n). The Queen's 
Council was indeed divided upon the queſtion, 
Whether it was proper to make peace, or continue 
the war? to which latter her Majeſty herſelf inclined, 
and the Earl of Efex {till declared for it with great 
zeal, as he had done during the treaty at Yervins, for 
reaſons urged in his Apology addreſſed to Mr. Anthony 
Baton; while the Lord Treaſurer Burghley was dif- 
poſed to pacific meaſures. But that great and honeſt 
Stateſman died on the 4th of Auguſt this year, in the 
77th year of his age (). His death was ſoon 
followed by that of Philip II. King of Spain, on 


4 | | the 
n) Camden, p. 708, 709. (2) Id. p. 711. (o) Id. p. 711,723. 
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the 13th of September, N. S. (p), whoſe immode. 
rate ambition had been the occaſion of infinite blood- 
ſhed and confuſion throughout Europe during his 
reign, of which, in his laſt languiſhing ſickneſs, he 
ſincerely repented, if the Inſtructions, which he left 
to his ſon, are genuine, as they are printed in the 
Duke de Sully's Memoirs (q) ; in which he owns, that 
after an expence of fix hundred millions of ducats, 
and the deſtruction of above twenty millions of men, 
and the depopulation of more provinces, and a 
greater extent of country, than he then poſſeſſed in 
Europe, he had failed in all his great deſigns, except 
the acquiſition of the little kingdom of Portugal (V). 

_ His character, as a Prince of great abilities, is ge. 
nerally allowed by moſt hiſtorians, ſome of whom 
conſider him as a model of prudence and wiſdom, 
and as one, who perfectly underſtood the art of go- 
verning. But Monſr. Boiſot, Abbot of St. Vincen, 
in Beſangon, who was much better able to judge of 
him from the vaſt collection of the original papers of 
Cardinal Gr&ndvelle, which had fallen into his hands, 
and amounted to near an hundred volumes in folio*, 
had by no means ſo favourable an opinion of him. 
He owns indeedf, that Philip was maſter of a good, 
penetrating and clear judgment, and that he wrote 
perfectly well: But that he was perhaps too fond of 
writing for a great King; all his letters being very 
long; one all in his own hand- writing, in the Abbot's 


D Thuanus, L cxx. 5 14. & Meteren, L. xx. fol. 441. verſo, 
9) Memoires ou Oeconomies Royales d'Etat, domeſtiques, po- 
itiques, & militaires, de Henry le Grand, par Maximilian de 
Bethune Duc de Sully, Tom. 2. p. 212. edit. Rouen 1663. 
( Ibid. p. 217. Lettre ſur la mort de Mr. I Abbe Boiſot, 
Continuation des memoires de literature & d'hiſtoire, Tom. 4. 
part 1. p. 8. edit. Paris 1727. Lettre de Mr. PAbbede 
Boifot a Mr. Pelliſſon, contenant un projet de la vie du Cardi- 
nal de Grandvelle, qu'il avoit deſſein d'ecrire, & un état des me- 
moires & papiers de ce Cardinal, qu'il avoit raſſemblez. Ib. p.61. 
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collection, being no leſs than eighteen pages. The 
Abbot repreſents him as irreſolute, diſtruſt ful, a diſ- 
ſembler, timid, ambitious, little inclined to grati- 
tude,” and, What is leſs imagined of him, negligent 
and indolent, though of an inſatiable appetite to 
command, which he indulged to ſuch exceſs, that 


he would give law to his own father Charles V. 


which forced the latter into the convent of St. Juſt, 
and procceded to the laſt extremity againſt his own 
ſon Don Carlos, from the apprehenſion of not being 


| maſter enough of him, This paſſion for command- 


ing rendered him extremely jealous of his authority ; 
but being no leis timid, he durſt not often ſupport 
it by the proper means: And this occaſioned the diſ- 
orders, and afterwards the revolt and loſs, of the 
greateſt part of the Low Countries: for he had never 
the courage to go thither, though he was told, and 


acknowledged himſelf, that his preſence there was 


abſolutely neceſſary. His talents in buſineſs were 
much interior to what has been ſuppoſed. He ap- 
plied himſelf indeed with attention, and ordered his 
Secretaries to give him an exact account in writing of 


all tranſactions. He took the pains likewiſe to write 


with his own hand, in the margin of their letters, 


what he thought proper to be done; and he forgot 
not the leaſt circumſtance. . But this great applica- 


tion of his amounted very often to nothing : his 
marginal remarks were generally mere words, with- 
out any clear and poſitive orders, and reafonings 


without any poſitive reſolution, His attention was 
likewiſe fixed too much upon minuteneſſes unworthy 
of him, while he was extremely negligent in great 


affairs; ſo that he would continue ſometimes three 
or four months without writing a ſingle word to the 
Governors of his dominions, or his Embaſſadors, 
eſpecially when affairs were depending,which were of 
the utmoſt importance, and could not ſuffer any de- 
lay. It was in vain to ſend couriers to him, and to 
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preſs him for orders: he retained the couriers, and 
gave no orders. This ſhews,that he was very appre- 
henſive of great affairs, or did not underſtand them ; 

and, being incapable of extricating himſelf out of 


het. thought it more convenient to expect what 


time might do for him. Notwithſtanding this, he 
dazzled the world by his appearance: his flownek 

aſſed for admirable prudence; his uncertainties ſor 
mature deliberations z and his ſilence for ſome great 
myſtery. Few perſons knew him thoroughly, and 
theſe did not much efteem him; but they did not 
undeceive the reſt. And it is certain, ſays Abbe Boi. 
fot, he was Prince fort mediocre. 

Sir Francis Vere having opened the Queen's s Pro- 
poſals to the States General on the 29th of June 
1598, N. S. they reſolved to continue the war, 
rather than enter into an uncertain peace; and ac- 


cordingly appointed a ſolemn embaſſy to ian 


conſiſting of the Sieur de Warmont, Admiral and 


Grand Veneur of Holland; Jobn Oldenbarnede 5 


Counſellor and Advocate of State; ; John Vander- 
wercke, Counſellor and Penſionary of Middleburgb; 

Jobn de Hollingba, Counſellor and Deputy to the 
States General ; and Andrew Heſſels, firſt Counſellor 
of the Council of Brabant, eſtabliſhed in the United 


Provinces ; who left the Hague on the 18th of Fuly, 
N.S. and landing at Margate the next day, had au- 
dience of the Queen on the 23d, who . . their 
buſineſs to the conſideration of her Council; two of 


the principal members of which were then abſent 
from it, the Lord Treaſurer being diſabled by his 
laſt ſickneſs, and the Earl of Eſſex i in ſome diſgrace 
with her Majeſty (s). Burt the latter thought proper 
to apply himſelf to Mr. (afterwards Sir Thomas) 


Bodley, who had been employed as her an, , 
ö 


Reſident with the States General, from the year 15 


(5 1 xx. fol. 428, 429. 
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to 1597, and to conſult him upon the points then 
depending between England and the United Provinces. 


Mr. Bodley accordingly wrote to his IN, in July 


this year the following letter (c). 


May it ple your good Lordſbip, 


«© Upon the receipt of your yeſterday's jetter, 1 


« have ſought among my papers, wherewith to 
« ſerve your Lordſhip's turn. And for the point of 
« reimburſement, what courſe was taken for it, as 
« well by me for her Majeſty, as by thoſe that were 
ee deputed for the General States, I did ſet it down 
« in writing, by way of abridgment, above twelve 
months ago, ſomewhat doubting, that in time 1t 


« would come again in queſtion. The tranſcript of 


« jt I have ſent with other writings to your Lord- 
e ſhip. Their offers were, as then, to make an 
« yearly payment of twenty thouſand pounds, while 
* the wars ſhould continue: to acquit her Highneſs 
of the pay of her auxiliary forces: to give enter- 
e tainment to four thouſand Engliſh ſoldiers : to aſ- 
| <« fiſt her Highneſs with ſhipping in all her fea occa- 
| © ſions; and | when the country ſhall! be brought to 
« peace and tranquillity, to reimburſe every year, 
for ler- years together, one hundred thouſand 

* pounds. So that then I did find their ability ſo 
“good to bear the burden of the wars, as they made 
* no further ſuit, but that her Majeſty would main- 
** tain her cautionary charges. 

To give your Lordſhip ſatisfaction as ouctinig 
<* thoſe arguments, on which they grounded their 
* unwillingneſs not to hearken to a treaty, «I have 


* herewith ſent unto you the printed anſwer of the 


* States to the Electors of the Empire, Anno 90 (o); 


*: he propoſition of the Baron of Rendte, os Em- 


v peror's Embaſſador, together with their anſwer in 


t) Ms. State-Papers of Anthiny Pacen, Eſq; (o) Meteren, 
L. xvi. fol. ; 330. 
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* the year 92: the piece of a letter, which I meant 
© to have ſent to Bruſſels to the Emperor's Embaſſ. 
* dors, if your Lordſhip for reſpects had not thought 
<« it better to ſuppreſs it: Erneſtus's letter to the 
+ States, perſuading an accord, with their anſwer 
s unto it in the year 94. In theſe propoſitions and 
<« letters is all contained in effect, that could be then 

produced for the making or marring of a peace 
with the Spaniard. Firlt, for peace is alledged 
< the general deſire of the Princes in Europe; the 
s continual unchriſtian effuſion of blood; the deſo- 
lation and ruin of the ſtates of both parties, thro 
<« the unſpeakable ſlaughter of their people and ſub- 
* jets : the intolerable annoyance of all their neigh- 
& bours countries: the notorious diſorders and cala- 


„ mities in war: the grievous impoſitions of ney 


<< taxes and tallages: the wearineſs of Spain, and 
e their thirſt after reſt, whereby the States might 
<& ſtand aſſured of good performance of conditions: 
the uncertain events of exploits in the wars: and 
ce the curſe hereafter, that the children muſt give unto 
their parents, for forfeiting, by rebellion, their an. 
„ cient immunities, 

The States have urged, on the ather kide, for 
& continuance of the wars, the cruelty, and pride, 
„and barbarous carriage of the Spaniards, alike 
<« with them, as in the Iudies, and in all other places: 


< the examples of the frauds, that they have hereto- 
fore uſed in all their compoſitions : the treache- . 
„ rouſneſs and villainies, which they have practiſed, 


* and always uſed againſt the perſon of her High 
<« neſs, and in France againſt the King, and both 


ce their dominions : the violation of their faith at ſun 


dry times, in ſundry cauſes, by means of their be- 
<< lief, quod cum hereticis- non eft ſer vanda fides: 
<« the ambitious humour of the King, in apparently 
6 aſpiring to the general monarchy : the public ab- 


juration received by the States againſt him and his 


"0 „ govern- 


m3 © cw 0 
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« government : the infamous change of the enemy's 
opinions in matter of religion to ſerve theirſown turns, 


| « having always held it heretofore. for crimen læſæ 


« majeſtatis for any ſubject to take arms againſt his 
« narural Sovereign ; and yet giving now of late all 


« manner of relief to the rebels in Frunce, and like- 


« wiſe in Ireland: the preſent means, that may be 


« made, as ſoon as peace is concluded, to draw the 


« Lo Countries to a ſervile eſtate: the want of 
« might in their Allies to protect them, if they 
« would, from that intention of the enemy: and, 


* laſtly, a moſt happy and ſpeedy ſucceſs, which 


« they expect, of all their troubles, if they might be 
« yery roundly and ſoundly ſupported. In effect, 


„ jt was ever ſuppoſed by the States, that there can 


& be no ſecurity of peace with the Spaniard, for that 
« her Majeſty and they can but deal with him,in con- 
« fidence upon his ſingle promiſe; which may 
« prove, in caſe of breach, much more prejudicial 
« to her Highneſs and to them, than to the King 
« and his countries. For if her Majeſty, or the 


States, ſhould give the King occaſion, he may 


« ſoon work the means to recover his former 
« ſtrength : but, if otherwiſe, her Highneſs ſhould 
ce be wronged by the King; ſhe ſhould be ſo much 
„then the weaker, as now ſhe is the ſtronger, by 
<< reaſon of thoſe forces, that are afoot among the 
« States, which, in all kind of likelihood, ſhe ſhall 
ce not hereafter be able to reduce, when ſhe would, 
eto their preſent eſtate. | : 

„This is ſo much, as the letter, which your Lord- 


« ſhip hath written, doth ſeem to require; where- 


„ with I would intreat, that ſith I have not other 


* copies of thoſe pamphlets and letters, it might 


“ ſtand with your good liking to ſpare them to me 
* again, when your Lordſhip hath no cauſe to de- 


e tain them any longer, And fo with humble of- 
| | . c fer 
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<« fer of my uttermolt ſervice, in whit occaſion you 
<< pleaſe to employ me, I take my humble leave,” 


The firſt paper, which Mr. Bodley mentions in this 


letter, was, in all probability, a manuſcript, ſince 
publiſhed by Mr. Thomas earne, in his edition of 
Camden's Annals of Queen Elizabeth (w), and inti- 
tuled, An account of an agreement between Queen 


Elizabeth and the United Provinces, wherein ſhe ſup. 


ported them, and they ſtood not to their agreement. 

The Embaſſadors of the States General continued 
in England till the 20th of Auguſt 1598, when they 
returned to Holland (x), having, on the 16th of 
that month, concluded a- new treaty with the 
Queen upon the following terms (y) : 


That the States ſhould give ſecurity to Queen 


Elizabeth for eight hundred thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling, to which all her claims were limited. 
That the halt of this ſum ſhould be diſcharged by 
yearly payments of thirty thouſand pounds ſterling, 
as long as the war ſhould continue: And if, at the 
end of the war, any thing remained of this half, the 
annual payments ſhould be but twenty thouſand 
pounds. 2 | 
That, as to the other half, and the reſtitution of 
the places, which were in the Queen's hands, there 
ſhould be an amicable agreement, when the peace 
was concluded. SY 8 TL 
That for the gariſons of Fly/bing, the Briel, and 
other forts, the Queen ſhould furniſh eleven hun- 
dred and fifty men, to be paid by the States, at the 
rate of one hundred and ſeventy pounds ſterling a 
month, beſides utenſils, and other uſual neceſſarics, 
for ſoldiers in gariſon. 


(xv) Vol. III. p. 923, & ſeqq. Oxon. 1719. in 8vo. (x) Me- 
teren, I. 20. fol. 431. verſo. (y) Rymer's Fadera, 
Vol. XVI. p. 340, & ſeqq. See likewiſe Can den, p.722. & Me- 
teren, fol. 431, 432. | 5 
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That, for the future, the Queen ſhould be diſcharg- 
ed of her engagement to furmſh the States with au- 


| xiljaries ; and that the Engliſh, who now ſerved, or 


ſhould hereafter ſerve, in the Low Countries, ſhould 
be paid by the States, take An oath to them, and obey 
the orders of their General. | "2. | 

That, by this means, the authority of the Eng/i/fh 
Deputy, ſtipulated in the former treaty, would be 
aboliſhed ; the Queen, nevertheleſs, reſerving a power 
to put one perſon into the Council of State. 

That if, during the war, the common enemy, or 
his adherents, ſhould ſet out a fleet to invade England, 
or the iſles belonging to it, namely, thoſe of Migbt, 
Scilley, Guernſey,-or Jerſey, the States ſhould be ob- 
liged to aſſiſt her Majeſty with a fleet of thirty or 


forty ſhips of war z and, in caſe of an invaſion, with 


five thouſand foot, and five hundred horſe. That if 
her Majeſty ſhould equip a fleet of fifty or ſixty 
ſhips, to act offenſively, either in Spain, Portugal, 
or the J/et-Indies, the States ſhould join her with 
the ſame number of ſhips. And if any Englifs forces, 
as ten thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe, at the 
leaſt, were ſent over into Flanders, or Brabant, the 
State ſhould furniſh out half the ſame number of 


B 


A revolution now happened in the government of 
the Low, Countries, the Sovereignty of which was af- 
ſigned A Philip II. of Spain, with the conſent of the 
Prince his ſon, in dower to the Infanta Iſabella, his 


daughter, when he married her to the Cardinal Arch- 


duke Albert ; who, upon this, quitted his Ecclefiaſti- 
cal habit, and the Archbiſhoprick of Toledo; and was 
ſolemnly accepted by the Deputies of the Provinces, 
which were under the obedience of Sparn, as their 
Sovereign, on the 22d of Auguſt 1598, N. S. in their 
aſſembly at Bruſſels (a), 


(2) Meteren, L. xx, fol. 432. verſo. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Edmondes returned to England from Frany 
about the time of the concluſion of the peace at Yeryins, 
but we find him at Paris again in July 1598 ; for, on 
the 15th of that month, he wrote thence to Sir Ro. 
Bert Sidney (b), then in England, that it was reported 
there, that the King of Spain was content to yield 
to any thing by treaty with her Majeſty, or other. 
wiſe, to facilitate the recovering of the Low Countries 
to the Cardinal and his daughter: And the opi- 
* nion, ſays he, being here ſtrong, that if her Maje- 
« ſty do withdraw her aſſiſtance from thoſe of the 
4 Loro Countries, they will not be able to ſubſiſt; 
« the King, deſiring to take the moſt plauſible 
c cu ſes, in reſpect of his private ends, hath there- 


<« fore no affection to ſuſtain a declining party, but 


« now thinketh only to aſſure his preſent eaſe, and 
« advance his baſtard-children. And what ſhew 
« both himſelf and his counſellors do make, of de- 
« ſiring to have her Majeſty to enter into the peace, 
my former letters do declare. It is therefore ex- 

<< pected here with great earneſtneſs, to underſtand 
« what you will reſolve there touching the peace or 
« war. But ſuch reports are brought hither, that 
<« you are ſo divided in the opinion thereof, as you 
«© cannot agree to give any verdict, and, by thoſe paſ- 


« ſonate conteſtations, are much accuſed to have too 


La 


«< palpably diſcovered a great weakneſs, both of 
c mind and means, to ſuſtain either reſolution. You 
ce have here the reputation to be very ſchiſmatical; 
<« and the late diſcontentment of my Lord of Eſſex is 
ec held to be a great matter; which doth make us to 
e Jong much to be advertiſed of the truth thereof.“ 
He wrote likewiſe, on the 12th of September 1598, 
from Paris, to Secretary Cecil (c), that © he had 
« learned, that it was projected there between the 


(c) Sir 


% Letters of the Sidney family, Vol. IT. p- 102. 
7. Edmondes's MS. State-Papers, Vol. II p. 78. 
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« Legate and the FEugliſb, to ſend Mr. Conſtable 


« to. Scotland, to encourage that King to allow the 


« Catholics there a toleration of Religion; and to 


« affure him, that the Catholics in England ſhould 


| « be at his devotion. And becauſe that King was 
« curious in the knowledge of the controverſies of 
Religion, wherein Mr. Conſtable was held to be 


« yery well exerciſed, that thereby he ſhould ſeek 


to practiſe on the ſaid King's mind. But it ſeem- 
« eth, adds Mr. Edmondes, his voyage doth not go 
«forward. 

The King of Scots was indeed, at this time, much 
ſuſpected of inclining to Popery ; and a copy of a 
letter, offering qbedience to the Pope, ſigned by that 

King, was brought from Rome by the Maſter of 
| Gray, and ſhewn to Queen Elizabeib; who ſent Sir 
illiam Bowes Embaſſador to him, to advertiſe him, 
not to build upon the friendſhip of Rome (d); and 
to repreſent to him, that no perſon could do him ſo 
much good or harm as herſelf; that no perſon had 
ſhewn him ſo much kindneſs, and expected leſs from 
him in return; ſince ſhe expected only, that he would 
promote the glory of God, and not be wanting to 
| himſelf (e). It is affirmed, that the King's hand 


by his Secretary Mr. Elpbingſton, afterwards Lord 
Balmerino; for which he was afterwards, in 1609, 
condemned to be beheaded; but his life was given 
him ( H. | ; DE 

That King was likewiſe charged by one Valentine 
Thimas, who was in cuſtody for theft, with ill de- 
lgns againſt the Queen: but her Majeſty had fo 
much tendernefs for the King, as never to bring his 
accuſer to tryal or puniſhment. Camden (g) repre- 


(4) Spatfwood's Hiſtory of the Church of Scotland, L. 6. p. 
6 455. (e) Camden, p. 727. (F) 19. p. 720. 
. Spotſwood, p. 455. & 507-511. 72 726, 727. 
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ſ-nts this Themes to have been hired to blacken that 


would 
King, or induced to earn his life by a forged accu- Cecil, 
ſation. Bur Secretary Cecil's account of this affair, in WI May 
a letter to Mr. Edmondes from the Court at Rich. (what 
mond, on the 6th of November 1598. is in theſe pal en 
words (: Where you have heard, that there -Putati, 
« was one taken long ſince, that accuſed the Scottih dealing 
« King of practice; her Majeſty deferred his ar. e/pecia 
" raignment, and ſuppreſſeth the matter, to avoid | prov! 70 
<« offence to the King of Scots, who hath very ve. the En 
4 hemently denied it with deteſtation.“ 122 
The King of Scots had wrote to the Queen, on the Wi {ce 4, 
30th of Fuly 1598, upon this affair, in theſe terms“: Queen 
« My uit only is, that, while ye hear further from Wi us long 
me (which ſhall be with all diligence) ye would BF he was 
« favour me fo far, as to delay the fellow's ex- Wi tindne/5 
« cution, if he be yet alive, to the effect, tha, MM two tho 
« by ſome honourable means, wherein I am to Bl i ſevere 
« deal with you, my undeſerved ſlander may be Valentin 
<« removed from the minds of men.” The Queen, WM Crown 
on the other hand, ſent inſtructions to Sir Willi WW arrival i 
Bowes +, her Embaſſador at Edinburgh, to aſſut Wi ordered 
King James, that ſhe had ſtayed Thomas's arragn Wi cuted |. 
« ment, and would do fo, as long as the King ſhould The 
e give no cauſe to the contrary.” ; upon th 
The Hiſtorian above- cited informs us *, that tl: N telligenc 
Earl of Mar, and the Abbot of Kinloſs, who wer N particula 
ſent by the King of Scots in the beginning of Mari pod a 
1600. to congratulate the Queen upon the ſuppre: Netter to 
ſion of the Earl of Eſſex's inſurrection, expoſtulatu Wi 1598 (7 
with her Majeſty upon Thomas's not being brovgit The 
to puniſhment; and that they were anſwered, tha 
he had been ſpared, merely to prevent the open H . 
of an old wound, ſince the moſt groundleſs calumm BF: Cid, 
: State P: 
(5 Sir Tho. Edmondes's MS. State-Papers, Vol. II. p. 19M : ebe 


the Queen from Edinburgh, 31 May 1599. Ibid. p. 375: 'p, 


Queen Ma, 
Bis, 816. 


been advan 


- woull 
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would find credit among bad men. But Secretary 
| Cecil, in his letter to Mr. Winoood, of the gth of 


May 1601 Þ, ſays nothing of this, and obſerves 
(what Camden intirely omits) that one of the princi- 


pal ends of their journey was, 0 clear up thoſe im- 
e alalions, which had been thrown upon the King fog 
h WR dealing wilhb the Pope, and the King of Spain; and 
. eſpecially for ſuffering the ſubjetts of Scotland to carry 
d provi/fons bo the rebels in Ireland. In concluſion indeed, 
de Embaſſadors made a requeſt to her Majeſty, zo 
add a greater ſum to that portion, which ſhe had long 
rice aſigned bim by way of gratuity, which the 
*- WH Queen conſented to, with a promiſe to continue it, 
m WF «5 long as be ſhould make it appear to the world, that 
d be was willing to deſerve ber extraordinary care and 
„ indneſs towards him: And this augmentation was 
at, wo thouſand pounds a year 5. But that King kept 
0 a ſevere memory of the accuſation caſt upon him by 


Valentine Thomas; and, upon his acceſſion to the 
en, Crown of England, and within a month after his 
jon arrival in London, in the beginning of June 1603. 
ure ordered him to be brought to his tryal, and exe- 
g. cuted . 
ud The Exgliſb Court had all along a watchful eye 
upon the King of Scots, and procured an exact in- 
the 'iclligence of his motions and intrigues in all parts, 
vere N particularly in France, where one Mr. Colvill wasem- 
and poyed as a ſpy, who wrote from Paris the following 
Netter to the Earl of Eſex, on the roth of July 
1598 (2), 


ug The faſcherie, which Earl Bothwell t, ſince my hi- 
that | | ee ther- 
„ning | | | 

0D N Mairabsed's Memorials, Vol. I. p. 324. _ * Ibid. 


E Camden, p. $16. [Camdeni Annales Jacobi, p. 2. (i) MS. 
date Papers of Anthony Bacon, Eſq; 8 
Francis Stewart, Earl of Bothavell, was ſon and heir of 
fobn, Prior of Coldinghaim, Lord Privy-Seal in the reign of 
Queen Mary, and natural ſon of king James V. The Earl had 
been advanced to that title by the King of Scots, and conſtituted 
| e 5 Lord 
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ther· coming, and the attending to try the Biſhop 


of Glaſgow's doing, * ſince he was made Em- 


baſſador, be cauſes of my long ſilence : But now, 
all thanks to God, I am at point with the one 
and can write certainty in the other. : 


« From Bretagne was ſent to the King of Scots 


one called William Sibboll, with divers letters, 
ſpecially one from the French King; aſſuring the 
King of Scots, of renewing the old alliance in all 
points, and of aſſiſtance, when he ſhall have ado. 
The other were from the Conſtable, who, above 
the reſt, proteſts a great kindneſs to the King oſ 
Scots; from Duke de Mayenne, Duke de Guiſe, 


and the Admiral, and from ſundry Captains. 
But Monſr. Villeroy hath only written to the Se- 


cretary of State, and that but generally. This 
was done from Bretagne; and the Meſſenger is 
not yet returned, but daily looked for. 

6 The 18th of the laſt, another was ſent to the 
King of Scots, called Beaton of Weſtba!l, a couſin 
of the Biſhop of Glaſgow. His errand is, to re- 
queſt the King of Scots to haſte the Duke of Le- 
10x hither, as the moſt acceptable, that can be ſent 
from hence to the French King, for confirming of 
all matters, and for hearing out of the French 
King's own mouth, and that of the reſt, more nor 
can be written. And the Biſhop of Glaſgow hath 
cauſed to be made, againſt his coming, an abridg- 
ment of all the ſpecial ſervice done by Scotland 
to France, and of all the privileges granted to 
Scott nd ſince the beginning of che alliance, which 
they count to of eight hundred years, in * * * 
whereof I am preſently, and ſhall ſend it by my 
next. 


Lord High- Admiral of Scotland; but, in 1593, being engaged 


a treaſonable deſign of ſeizing the King's perſon in Ho- 


rood houſe, was obliged to leave that Kingdom. Crawford's 


Peerage of Scotland, p. 45. edit. Edinburgh 1726. fol. 


66 80 
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So now the chief practices for the King of 
Scots will come from hence, by means of the Bi- 
« ſhop of Glaſgow, and the houſe of Guiſe; and 
e the French King being diſpoſed (whereof aſſure 
« yourſelf ) to do no more for England, than ſhall 
« be for his own weal. For this cauſe, after I have 
e made a courſe to Bruſſels (which, God willing, I 
« ſhall begin the 12th hereof, being of mind to re- 
turn back hither before the bearer can return from 
« thence), I purpoſe ſtill to attend here, to ſee what 
* the Biſhop of Glaſgow doth z for his ordinary 
« ſpeech is, if he can do any thing, ere he die, againſt 
66 3 that hath bereft him of his Miſtreſs, he will 
« think himſelf happy. So whereas Colvill ſhall 
“ haunt him, and travel in Bruſſels, or in any part 
« of France, which be all your mortal enemies, except 
c the Proteſtants, Coluill may ſeem no friend to 
* England, which muſt not be jealous to you; other- 
« wile it ſhall be impoſſible to him to do any ſer- 
“vice. 

« Of his Majeſty's oath here at the ſolemnizing 


« of the peace, and articles thereof, I abſtain to write; 


e becauſe I know you are, by your own, ſufficient- 
“ly informed thereof. 

« ] truſt the marriage betwixt Madame, and the 
Marquis du Pont, ſhall take effect; but ſhall not 
« be ſolemnized within, but lock the Church ; 
e and ſhe immediately thereafter goes to her ordi- 
* nary ſermons, and he to the maſs. 

he Legate will yet remain two or three months; 
« and fo will the General“; albeit within theſe four 


days he have received letters of revocation from 


the Pope: for they think to broach ſome matter 
e againſt the Proteſtants before they part; and there 
« hath been, even now, within the great Cordehers 
of this town, a chapter of all the Cordclers, 


* Of the Cordeliers. 
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who now doth ſupply the place of the Jeſuits for 


that ſame effect. But his Majeſty is ſo deſirous of 
peace, that which of the two parties ſhall make 
the firſt mutin, ſhall be ſeverely puniſhed. Yet 
apparently the fire, that is betwixt the two ge, 

ſhall not long he ſmothered. 


«Of Earl Bothwell 1 have ſuſtained great boiſt ; 


yet, in the end, he was made to underſtand all 
that he could object againſt me, either to be falſe 
or frivolous. So very privily we were drawn to 
ſpeak alone; and, after bo had atteſted great ſin- 
cerity to England, promiſing to do any ſervice, 
when your Majeſty would command him, we did 
fully accord. 
He goes preſently with the Duke of As ſc hot to 
Bruſſels, where he promiſes (being kindly uſed) 
to make you the intelligence he can; and to go, 
if her Majeſty think fit, to Spain for the ſame ef- 
fect. He is poor; and therefore what is thought 


meet herein, I would ſpeedily know, deſiring the 


matter may be reſerved for the Earl of Eex's 
own private knowledge. 

„He complains much, that he is not reſpected 
there as his ſervice hath merited; who, albeit he be 
but too earneſt for the King of Scots, yet he ever is 
grounded upon the good cauſes of Religion, and 
the amity; and by him ever we may know all 
that the Biſhop of Glaſgow can do. He hath 
with him a diſcreet and well- affected perſon, called 
James Colvill. The one I do honour as my Lord 
and Chief; the other I love as my ſon. Yet I be- 


ſeech your Lordfhip, that neither of them may 
know what I write. 
The Eternal Lord preſerve her Majeſty, your 
Lordſhip, and all England.“ 
Paris, toth of July, | 

St. novo 98. - C. 


« Pleaſe 


R 
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« Pleaſe you to eke to our cypher theſe names in- + 


ce cloſed. 
It js true, that the King here 1s wearied of Bothwell, 
„yet he doth pretend to deſire Bothwell abſent 
„ himſelf, for ſatisfying the King of Scots.” | 


Secretary Cecil, on the 3d of October 1598, wrote 
to Mr. Edmondes (k), that the Queen had ſent him, 
with her own hand, a full anſwer to his laſt letter by 
Symonds, -wherein her Majeſty was well pleaſed with 
his carriage of all things: And that, upon the com- 
ng over of an Embaſſador from France, her Majeſty 
would ſend another; at which time, ſays he, by 
« your revocation, that will befall you, which you 
« have defired. In England there is nothing ꝗqince 
« I wrote laſt unto. you, ſaving this, that ſuch ſmall 
* miſunderſtanding, as was between her Majeſty and 
the Earl of Eſſex, is NOW clear removed, and all 
very well ſettled again.” 

On the 6th of November Secretary Cecil wrote 
again to Mr, Edmondes from the Court at Rich- 
mond, ſoon after the arrival of Monſr. de Boiſſiſe, 
the French Embaſſador: I have been longer fi- 
* lent, ſays he (1), than I meant, in attending what 
great or new matter their new Embaſſador would 

% propound. He hath had a public audience in 
the Chamber of Preſence, and another private in 
* her Majeſty's Drawing-chamber. He carrieth 
* himſelf formally and eravely, to the Queen's 
„good liking.** He then informs Mr. Edmondes, 
that her Majeſty had reſolved to ſend Mr. Henry 
Neville, a Gentleman well-languaged, and of a noble 
bouſe, as her Embaſſador to France; and that he 
was ordered to Prepare for his journey, and would 
be there within fix weeks at the farthelt. Tun Gen- 


00 Sir Tho. Edmondes's MS. State-Papers, Vol. II p. 9f. 
(/) Ibid. p. 10. 


N 4 tleman, 
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tleman, who was ſoon after knighted by her Majeſty, 
was deſcended of the family of the Nevilles, Barons 
of Abergavenny, and ſon of Sir Henry Neville,“ of 
Billingbere in the county of Berks, Knt. Gentleman 
of the Privy-chamber to King Henry VIII. and Ed. 
ward VI. by Elizabeth, only daughter arid heir of 
Sir Fobn Greſham, Knight (n)). 

Secretary Cecil, in the lame letter, acquaints Mr, 
Edmondes, that his laſt letter by Paynter ſatisfied the 
Queen very well, as all others do, ſays he, in every 


thing committed to your charge. He takes notice 


likewiſe, that it was reſolved, that a Deputy ſhould 


be ſent over to Ireland, to which, adds he, my 


Lord Mounijoy is named: But to you, in ſecret, [ 
< ſpeak it, not as a Secretary, but your friend, that! 
c think the Earl of Eſſex ſhall go Lieutenant of the 
Kingdom, and with a royal power to make an 
e end of the war.” He then obſerves, that daily 
practices were diſcovered againſt the Queen's per- 
ſon; but that none ever went ſo near, as that, of which 
the Earl of Eſſex and himſelf had the happineſs to 
be the Inquiſitors, v/z. the deſign. of Edward Squire, 


and Father Walpole a Jeſuit, to poiſon the Queen; 


of which the Secretary gives this account : That 


Squire having been perſuaded by Walpole to engage 
in that deſign, he offered to go with the Earl of 
Eſſex to ſea, and ingratiated himſelf with his Lord- 
hip; and, by that means, being converſant in the 
Court, he took the opportunity to poiſon the po- 
mel of the Queen's ſaddle. But that failing of ſuc- 
ceſs, he went to fea with the Earl, whom he attempt- 
ed hikewiſe to poiſon, in order to defeat his voyage 
to the Azores; but miſcarried in the attempt. Up- 
on his return he became a purveyor of the Stables. 
After this one Stanley came over from Spain to mur— 


in; Hard's Lives of the Profeſſors of Gram College, p. 5, 
6. and Appendix, p. 12, 13. | 


der 
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der the Queen, being employed, for that purpoſe, 
by the Spaniſh Secretary, and Chriſtophoro Moro; 
and, to get himſelf credit, was directed ro accuſe 
Squire, whom the Spaniſh Miniſters now hated, be- 
cauſe they had heard nothing of the execution of his 

romiſe. Stanley therefore accuſed Squire to the Earl 
of Eſſex, and Sir Robert Cecil; bur, being ſuſpected 
himſelf, was ſeized; as Squire likewiſe was; the lat- 
ter of whom confeſſed his whole deſign, and the for- 
mer owned his vow to kill the Queen with a piſtol. 
Camden (n) does not mention the name of Stanley, 
who was ſent from Spain to accuſe Squire, nor Stan- 


 tey's confeſſion of his own intention to murder the 


Queen ; but informs us, that Squire, upon his tryal, 
and at his execution, declared, that, though he had 
been ſuborned by Walpole, and others, to attempt 
her Majeſty's life, he had never reſolved to execute 
ſo atrocious a crime. On the other hand, Walpole, 
or ſome other perſon, in his defence, publiſhed a 
book, denying, in a moſt ſolemn manner, every 
thing, which Squire had confeſſed. But ſuch diſ- 
avowals were of little weight, when it was notorious, 
as the hiſtorian remarks (o), that many of the Roman 
Catholics, both of Clergy and Laity, maintained 
this opinion, that the cutting off excommunicated 
Princes was only plucking up the tares out of the 
Lord's field. - 7 5 yo 

Patrick Gray, Maſter of Gray, who had been ſent, 
by the King of Scots, with Sir Robert Melvil, to 
England, in 1586. to implore mercy for the Queen 


his mother after her condemnation, but was ſaid to 


have ſecretly adviſed Queen Elizabeth to proceed to 


her execution, alleging, Mortua non mordet ip); and 


on that, and other accounts, was baniſhed Scotland, 


with a prohibition to go either to England or Ire- 


(1) P. 725, 720. (o) Ibid, p. 726. (9) Idem, p. 485. 
and Spot/wood, p. 363. | 
land, 
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land (90, being now at Paris, he offered, by means 


of Mr. Edmondes, his ſervice to her Majeſty, and - 


eſpecially to procure, that ſhe ſhould be advertiſed 
of all complots againſt her, either in Spain, or the 
Low Countries. Mr. Edmondes incloſed a paper of 
the Maſter to this purpoſe in his letter to Secretary 


Cecil, of the 18th of November 1598 (r); to which 
her Majeſty returned the following anſwer to Mr. 


Edmondes ; 


cc ELIZABETH R. 


« Truſty and well-beloved, we greet you well. 

« We have ſeen your letter to our Secretary, and 
the incloſed from the Maſter of Gray, which bring- 
« eth to us, at one inſtant, two ſtrange wonders : 

« Firſt, that he is refuſcitated, whom we held, by 
4 this time, intombed. Secondly, that, being all 
„this while unburied, he could have paſſed over fo 
* many years in filence. But ſeeing we do find, that 
« his retired affection towards us returns to his for- 
& mer place of confidence, you may do well to aſ- 
« ſure him hereby, that whatſoever he ſhall do for 
« our ſervice in any ching, ſhall be performed to 
& thoſe, whom he knows well to have ever reſolved 
cc of this poſition, Si ingratim dixeris, omnia dixeris. 
« For the other parts of his motion, that we would 
« write ſome letter to his friend, for whom he un- 
“ dertaketh, it is a courſe, that we have never uſed 
<« to any but ſuch, whoſe merit hath firſt purchaſed 
4 truſt and favour. Let him therefore know this, 
te that as we do thank both him and the other (who- 


« ſoever he be) for his good diſpoſition ; ſo when any 


effect ſhall follow of his honeſt purpoſes, our re- 
t quital (in what is fit for a Prince) ſhall not be long 
«© behind. Some other things we have imparted to 


* 


(% Spotfword, ibid. (r) Sir Tho. Edmondes's MS. State- 
Papers, Vol. II. p. 133. (s) Ibid. p. 145. 
| | FED „our 
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« our Secretary, wherein you may believe him. 
« From our Palace of V ef minſter, the 4th of Decem- 
& ber 1 598. ” 
Secretary Cecil wrote the ſame day the following 
letter to Mr. Edmondes (): 
« T pray you, Sir, return to the Maſter of Gray 
« from me many thanks, that, out of his former 
© knowledge of my worthy father, he is the more 
apt to make his addreſſes by me, Which ſhall be 
« imparted to her Majeſty. True it is, that I have 
« heard my father much commend his diſcretion and 
* affection, to the conſervation of the mutual amity 


te between the two Princes; though he found it 


rare in many of that nation, with whom he had 
« dealings, they being often carried too much with 


« private reſpects. But, ſceing therefore by himſelf 


„IJ have been named - to the Queen, as the fitteſt 
« inſtrument between her and him to receive his ad- 
ec vices; and ſeeing her Majeſty alſo deſireth it may 
« be lo, there remaineth for-me no more to do, than 
« by dealing ſecretly. and faithfully with him, to 
8 deal dutifully with mine own Sovereign, whoſe 
« truſt if either he or I ſhould deceive, I aſſure 
vou, it is very contrary to her expectation, in 
him, as from a Gentleman of honour, affected to 


her ſervice, and a freeman; and in me, as one of 


her ſubjects and vaſſals. I pray you acquaint him 
* herewithal, and aſſure him, that although her Ma- 
« Jeſty doth chink it now untimely to declare herſelf, 
s by writing any thing to him, for whom he pro- 
e miſeth ; yet may the Maſter of Gray be well af- 
e ſured, that the effect of his offer ſhall be no ſooner 
* manifeſted, but that her Majeſty will unburden 
her own mind by thankful recognition.“ 


(i) Ibid. p. 153. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Edmondes, on the 12th of that month, ſent 
Sir Robert Sidney, from Paris, an account of the State 


of affairs in France (u), in which he obſerves, that 
the King's ſiſter was ſtill kept languiſhing about her 


marriage with the Prince of Lorrain; the Pope re- 
fuſing obſtinately to grant the diſpenſations, which 


were to be obtained from him for the proximity of. 
kindred with the Prince, fearing, that ſhe would revive 


the hereſy of her Religion in Lorrazn, to which the 
people of that country were, for the moſt part ad- 
dicted. ** Yet the Prince is looked for here very 


„ ſhortly, making demonſtration, that he will, not- 


e withſtanding, proceed in the marriage, which were 
to neglect much the Pope's authority. The 


„King's ſecond ſon (w) hath been late chriſtened, 


* 


e with much ſolemnity, at Str. Germains; the Count 
% Soiſſons being his Godfather, and Madam 4 An- 
« gouleſme his Godmother. He is named Alexander, 
and the King hath given him the Earldom of 
« Foix. The King ſent one of late to deal-with the 
& Queen of Navarre about the diſſolution of their 
* marriage, and to preſs her, to the end to give him 


the means to legitimate his children, to confeſs a 
c nullity of marriage, of being forced to conſent 


< thereunto againſt her will, by her mother and 


ce brother; and that ſhe never had company with 


c the King. She is content to yield to a divorce by 
- 


La, 


<< ledge to have lived otherwiſe with him than as his 
e wife; for that it may be many ways prejudicial to 
<< her to loſe that title and dignity. The King hath, 


© of late, received very probable ſuſpicions, to think, 


that the Duke of Savoy doth diſpoſe himſelf to 


diſpute the Marquiſate of Saluges, rather by force, 


< than by treaty ; which makes him alſo to prepare 


(2) Letters of the Sidney family, Vol. II. p. 104. (w) His 
natural ſon by Gabrielle d E ftrees, Ducheſs of Beaufort. 


Ct to 


confeſſion of ſterility ; but ſhe refuſeth to acknow- 
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& to have his reaſon of the ſaid Duke; and he doth 

« give it out, that he will draw down to Lyons in the 
« Spring. But, it is thought, the Pope will ſtrongly 
« jnterpoſe himſelf to compound that difference, to 
« keep the fire from kindling ſo near him. The 
« late arreſts, which the young King of Spain hath 
«© made of the ſhips of the Low Countries, and the 


« demonſtration, which he maketh of affection to 


« men of war, breedeth here a ſtrong opinion, that 


ee he meaneth to honour his firſt beginning with 


&© ſome great enterprize z and, being ſo, it follow- 
« eth, that it is againſt us. It is ſaid, that the Mar- 
* quis of Denia, the Maſter of his horſe, i is a very 


« ſpecial favourite with him; and the Counſellors 


« of the old King little uſed. The Parliament and 
« Clergy do ſtill ſtrongly diſpute againſt the edict (x) 
for thoſe of the Religion; and it is doubted, that, 
« to give them contentment, it will receive ſome 
qualification.“ 


Sir Henry Neville being now ready to go Embaſ- 


ſador to France, Secretary Cecil, on the 19th of 
| April 1599. ſent by him a letter to Mr. Edmondes, 


to give him notice, that the Queen would have him 


ſtay there a month after Sir Henry's arrival (y), who 


came to Paris on the 8th of May (z); and on the 


6th of June following, when Mr. Edmondes was 
to return to England, wrote to the Queen in his fa- 
vour (a): © I ſhould, ſays he, be very ungrateful, 
if I ſhould not yield a true teſtimony unto this 


« Gentleman, Mr. Edmondes, and acknowledge the 


0 


oreat light I have received by his friendly, and 
5 real communicating with me his knowledge of 
«© the affairs of this State, which I aſſure your 
* Majeſty to be very exqu/fite, and his judgment 


(x) Of Nantes, publiſhed in April 1598. (y) Sir Ralph 
Wirwood's Memorials, Vol. I. p. by (s) Ibid. p. 20. 
(a) Ibid. p. 44. | 


45 and 
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<« and ſufficiency ſuch withal, as J hold him to have 


e been a worthy Miniſter of your Majeſty's here, 
& and to be very able to do you good ſervice, where- 
ce ſoever it ſhall be your gracious pleaſure to make 
% further uſe of him. | 

In the beginning of Auguſt this year, England was 
under a great alarm of an invaſion from ain; upon 
which account moſt part of the forces in the na- 
tion were ordered to make their rendezvous within 
ſix miles of London; and many of the Lords were 
commanded to provide immediately an hundred 
| horſe, each well- furniſned, to guard the Queen; and 
a bridge was directed to be made over the Thames at 
Black Wall, with ſix thouſand men from London 
to ſecure it (5). But, amidſt theſe alarms, Deputics 
arrived in England from Cardinal Albert, to treat of 


peace; which was not only generally deſired by the 


nation, which was unable to ſupport the charges of 
war, but I:kewiſe by the principal perſons in the admi- 
niſtration of affairs (c); for the Earl of Eſſex, who 
was thought moſt averſe to pacific counſels, was then 
abſent in Ireland, whence he returned on the 28th 


of September following without the Queen's leave, 


who accordingly ordered him to be. confined (ad). 
The apprchenſions from the Spaniards being ſoon 
vaniſhed, the conſideration of peace was reſumed ; 
and, in the beginning of September, was thought to 
be fo far advanced, that Commiſſioners were men- 
tioned to be choſen on both ſides, and the place of 
their meeting to be in France (e). The Deputies 


(4) Mr. Rowland I, Hyte's letters to Sir Robert Sidney, of the 
Ath, 5th, gth, 11th, 12th, 15th, and 18th of Auguft 1599. print- 
ed among the letters of the Sidney family, Vol. II. p. 112—118. 
(c) Mr. R. V Ayte's letter of the gth of Auguſt 1599. Ibid. p. 114. 
(4) Mr. N. Hhrie's letters of the 29th and zoth of September, and 
2d, zd, 4th, and 6th of October, 1599. Ibid. p. 127— 132. 
(e) Mr. R. Mhyte's letter of the 8th of September 1599. Ibid. 
P. 120. - 4 
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above-mentioned from Flanders were Charles Lan- 
franc and Ferom Coemans, who were ſent into Eng- 
land to treat of peace by the Archduke Andrew, Go- 
vernor of the Low Countries in the abſence of his bro- 
ther Albert, who was gone into Spain to marry the' 
Infanta. And the Queen ſhewed no difinclination 
to an agreement, if a proper authority was given by 
the King of Span for that purpoſe, and if the States 
of the United Provinces were included; who, upon 
this mention of peace, began to entertain jealouſies 
of her Majeſty (). But, to aſſure them of her ſin- 
cerity, ſhe acquainted them by Monſr. Caron, their 
agent in England, and Mr. Gilpin, her Reſident at 
the Hague, that the only anſwer, which ſhe had given 
to the Archduke's Deputies, was, that, after it ſhould 
appear ſubſtantially, that a peace was deſired by the 
King of Spain and Archduke, her Majeſty would 
then conſider of it, and certity her Confederates of 
it; and, with their advice and liking, agree to that, 
which ſhould ſtand with her honour and ſafety (g). 
The Archduke Albert, ſoon after his arrival at 
Bruſſels with the Infanta, which was on the 5th of Sep- 
tember, N. S. (H, had written a letter to the Queen (i), 
aſſuring her of his and the Infanta's deſire of peace 
with their neighbours; and of renewing the antient 
leagues and treatics of the houſe of Burgundy with 
her Majeſty ; for which purpoſe they had received 
full power from the King of Spain. In anſwer to 
which, the Queen wrote a letter, on the 2oth of Oc- 
tober, N. S. acquainting him, that ſhe had always de- 
fired and fought ſuch a peace, as might procure ſome 
advantage and repoſe to Chriſtendom ; and that ſhe 
was now ready to hearken to it, ſeeing they were 
authorized by the King of Spain: But that her ho- 


(, Camden, p. 740. g) Letter of George Gilpin, Eſq; to 4 
Sir Robert Sidney, from the Hogue, 22 Sept. 1599. printed among T8 
the letters of the Sidacy family, Vol. II. p. 126. (hb) Mete- 

ren, L. xxi. fol. 455. verſo. () Id. fol. 467: verſo, 
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nour obliged her to do nothing, in that point, with- 
out firſt advertiſing the States General, and hearing 


their reſolution upon it. That therefore ſhe would 
immediately ſend a perſon to the States, to know, 


whether they would treat in conjunction with her; 


or whether ſhe muſt do it alone; of which ſhe 
would advertiſe the Archduke in time. According- 
ly her Majeſty ſent over Monſr. Caron to the States 
General, to procure their aſſent to a treaty of peace; 
who departed for Holland about the 16th of O#4- 
ber (E), and made his report to them of her Ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure ; and ſoon after Mr. Gi/pin had an 
audience of them upon the ſame ſubject ; to whom 
they returned for anſwer, that they would conſider 
of all, and reſolve, prout poterunt ; ** which, ſays 
« he (1), J look not for ſo ſoon; and, in my opinion, 
4e will be, to ſend over ſome, wiſhing it were done 
<« already. The ſum is to tell you what paſſed, 


and how her Majeſty hath anſwered the Arch- 


e qduke's letter: Alſo to know, what they will do, 


<« Or have, or wiſh to be done for them. His Ex- 


9 , 


« cellency [Prince Maurice] is written for, to come 
« hither; and then will be proceeded further.“ 
The ſame Gentleman, in his letter of the 2d of No- 
vember (in), obſerves, that, by his private conferences 


with the members of the States General, he perceiv- 
ed, © in a manner generally in them all, a diſtaſte | 


« of the courſe her Majeſty intends to take; and that 
« not ſo much in reſpect of the towns cautionary, 
« 2s of the trade, which their people are like to 
« loſe, and conſequently the country; and that it is 
« doubted the ſoldiers, in their ſervice, will be with- 
« drawn in time; and ſo the countenance and au- 
« thority of her Majeſty, which ſtrengthened 


(4) Letter of R. Miyte, Eſq; to Sir Robert Sidney, London 16 
1599. Letters of the Sidney family, p. 133. (0) Letter 


O. . 
to Sir R. Sidney, Hague, 28 Oct. 1599. Ibid. p. 136. (n) Ibid. 
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« chooſe but diſcourage the well- affected, and im- 


© bolden the others, that watched for ſuch a time. . . 
6 The States conſult, and deliberate daily, but can- 
« not refolve; neither doth his Excellency make 
« any haſte hither ; ſo as Monſr. Caron is yeſterday 
« gone towards him, with intent to return preſently ; 


“and then, I hear, you are like to have him in your 


e parts, where he ſeems to be deſigned. And, to 
« tell your Lordſhip my feeling, I like nothing at 
« all, neither the humours nor courſe there held, 
« ſhewing now rather a backwardneſs than ſlowneſs 
« in them, to concur with other provinces, as in 
« times paſt.”* Monſr. Caron ſoon after returned 
to England (un); as Sir Francis Vere did to Holland, 
where, in the latter end of November, he acquainted 
the States General, that, with regard to the treaty 
of peace, nothing more was done, than had been 
certified to them by Monſr. Caron; and that 
her Majeſty would not deal in any ſort, but as 
ſhould ſtand with her honour, and their ſecurity (o). 
The States General were then impatient in expecta- 
tion of ſome anſwer from Monſr. Caron, that they 
might reſolve further what to ſay to her Majeſty ; 
“Which, I think, ſays Mr. Gilpin (p), will be to 
«© perſevere in their former reſolution of refuſal. 


They had received no anſwer from Monſr. Caron on 


the 13th of December; which gave them great 
alarm on account of the ſtrong reports, which they 
received from the enemy's quarters, that there would 
be an agreement between her Majeſty, and the King 
of Spain, and the Archduke, *<* Yet, howſoever 


* the world go, adds Mr. Gilpin (g), I do not ſee 


* the leaſt. appearance, that they will yield to any 


(n) Mr. G:Jpin's letter to Sir R. Sidney from the Hague, Nov. 22. 
1599. Ibid. p. 142. (o) Mr. GIpin's letter of the goth of 
November 1599. Ibid. p. 145. ) Ibid. (9) Letter to Sir R. 
dn from the Hague, 13 December 1599. Ibid p. 150. 
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s parley, but maintain their cauſe, the beſt the bet 
can, wiſhing and praying continually, that it might mee 
„ pleaſe God fo to diſpoſe of things, that her Ma. 9: 
« jeſty would continue the courſe held hitherto with T 
c“ them againſt the Spaniards.” ſent 
The States General having thus, by Monſr. Caron, him 
abſolutely refuſed to treat; and the Queen having ſend 
ſent over word to the Archduke upon that anſwer, to P. 
both when, and in what ſort, ſhe would treat; her Boul 
Majeſty, about the 26th of December 1599, ſent Enpl 
Mr. Edmondes to the Archduke with a letter of cre- Fehr: 
dit, and theſe inſtructions (r); that he ſhould impart verre 
to the Archduke the refuſal of the States: that her nde 
Majeſty was ſorry for it, but could not compel Mr. 
them : that now her Majeſty was reſolved to appoint the T 
Commiſſioners for herſelf to treat; and therefore, firſt, and cc 
to propound to the Archduke, whether Commiſſion- gate / 
ers ſhould not be ſent to England unto her Majeſty, dience 
ſeeing he was a third perſon in the treaty, and un- Mr. 7 


der- qualified to her as Queen of England; and that trenc 
it was alſo once ſo offered. Secondly, that if her WM Treaſi 
Majeſty ſhall treat in France as a neutral, ſhe muſt WW vas of 
ſue and trouble the French King for a place; which, WW who er 
beſides conſumption of time, will be ſubject to other ſters ſe 
circumſtances. Upon this point the Queen ordered . Verrey 
Mr. Edmondes very formally to inſiſt: but he had rity to 
proviſional ſecret inſtructions not to come away, it acc 
the Archduke ſhould utterly miflike it; but rather . courſe, 
to yield to treat in France; and then immediately Mania; 
after his diſpatch at Bruſſe!s, to repair to Sir Hem) propou 
Neville at Paris, and ſo to the King, to whom he jeſty th 
had letters of credit, and to demand Boulogne for a 
place neareſt the ſea-coaſt of England. But her Ma. 0 M 
jeſty wiſhed, that Mr. Edmondes might not, by the 2 — 
Archduke's refuſal to ſend Commiſſioners to England, WM | b 
; . | ibid. 
(7) Letter of Secretary Cecil, to Sir Henry Newille, 28th Decen- the 2 ok 
ter 1599. Winwod's Memorials, vol. 1. p. 139. (s) Ibid, 


be 


— 
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be obliged to go to the French King for a place of 
meeting in France, becauſe ſhe was unwilling, that he 


ſhould ſend Commiſſioners, | 


The Archduke, upon Mr. Edmondes's arrival, 


ſent his own coach for him to Bruſſels, and treated 


him with great reſpect (q); but not being willing to 
ſend Commiſſioners to England, Mr. Edmondes went 
to Paris (t), where having obtained of the King 
Boulogne for the meeting of them, he returned to 
England, and arrived at court on Sunday morning, 
February 17 (v. The next day the Audiencier 
Verreyken, who was ſent over by the Archduke, 


| landed at the tower of London, where he was met by 


Mr. Ednondes and the lieutenant of the tower, with 
the Lord Treaſurer's and Secretary Cecil's coaches, 
and conducted to Alderman Baning*s houſe at Dow. 
gate (w); and, on the 23d of February, had au- 
dience of her Majeſty, being attended to court by 
Mr. Edmondes (x); and, on the 25th, had a con- 
ference with the Lords of the Council, at the Lord 
Treaſurer's, upon the intended peace (y) ; which 
was oppoſed with all poſſible zeal by Monfr. Caron, 
who endeavoured to make the Queen and her Mini- 
ſters ſenſible of thedanger of abandoning the States(z), 


Verreyten acknowledged, that he had not full autho- 


fity to conclude any thing, or to promiſe what ſhould 
be accorded upon a treaty; but only, by way of diſ- 
courſe, to declare what might be demanded by the 
Spaniards, and to hear what het Majeſty would 
propound. He propoſed in particular, that her Ma- 
jeſty ſhould abandon the States, and deliver up the 


(s) Mr. R. Vhyte"s letter of the 26th of January 1 599, print- 
ed among letters of the Sidney family, vol. 2. p. 165, 7) Mr, 
R. IWyte's letters of the gth and 14th of February, ibid. p. 165, 
166. () Mr. R. Whyee's letter of the 21ſt of February, 
ibid. p. 169. (ww) Ibid. (x) Mr, R. Whyte's letter of 
the24th of February 1699, ibid. p. 170. () Ibid. p. 172. 
(z) Ibid. p. 172, 173. 
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cautionary towns of Fluſbing and Brill; but he was 


anſwered, that ſhe was reſolved, though ſhe ſaw 
good conditions offered to go on with the treaty, 
not to forſake the States; and was likewiſe deter- 
mined to keep thoſe towns ſtill in her own hands, 


\ Verreyken then defired to know, how far the bounds 


and limits of Fluſhing would ſtretch unto. But the 
Lords of the Council finding, that all other ſpeech 
was to no purpoſe with a man, who had no power, 
he was deſired to return to the Archduke, and to 
come back again with ſome others joined with him, 
with authority to proceed; or, if he choſe to ſtay 
in England, to ſend over for ample inſtructions (a). 
He made likewiſe ſome other propolitions, which 
being abſolutely refuſed, he took his leave of the 
Queen on the gth of March (b); and two days af- 
ter went to Dover, where he embarked with Mr. Ed- 
mondes, who was ſent to the Archduke (c), with in- 


ſtructions, dated at Richmond the 11th of March 


1599, to this purpoſe (d): 1. That the Audiencier 
had propoſed to renew the ancient leagues, which had 
been between England and Burgundy ; which was re- 


Fuſed, becauſe contrary to the leagues, in which the 


Queen was engaged, and might embark her againſt 
thoſe of the ſame religion. 2. That the Audiencier 
had required, that the Queen would prohibit all 
trade with Holland and Zealand, and remove it to 


the Archduke's dominions : to which it was anſwer- 


ed, that this would be tying herſelf to do, what no 
other Prince, neither France, Scotland, nor Den- 
mark, nor other free ſtate, were bound to : and that 
this could not be granted, in reſpect of the commo- 


dity and advantages of our State, and conveniency 


of the havens in thoſe parts. 3. He demanded the 


(a) Mr. WWhyte's letter of the 2d of March 1599, ibid. p. 173. 
(+5) Ibid. p. 177. (c) Ibid. p. 178, 179. (4) Sir 
7550. Edmonaes's MS. State-Papers, vol. 2. p. 1 65. 
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reſtoring the cautionary towns : To which it was an- 
ſwered, that the conſiderations of honour, reaſon, 
and the intereſt of greater debts, were ſufficient mo- 
tives, that this could not be conſented to. Laſtly, 
He propoſed, that the. fugitives on both ſides ought 
to be reſtored to their means: to which it was an- 
ſwered, that there were none here of their nation, 
but ſuch, as were only of the quality of merchants and 
artiſans; but that they had divers, under whom the 
Engliſh fugitives had ſerved. Theſe have been the 
« oreateſt points, which he hath propounded; and 
from theſe queſtions, and our anſwers, your pre- 
« ſent negotiations being derived, you may alſo ſay, 
* that thoſe things gre of ſuch a nature, as muſt 
* needs overthrow both our ends, if thoſe impedi- 
* ments be not removed ;—all which things you may 
* plainly affirm we cannot grant, and fo lay before 
* him the conditions before-recited. And therefore 


* you ſhall deſire (though all things elſe, whereof 


there are many very conſiderable, may be referred 
* to the meeting of the Commiſſioners), that in 
* theſe main points he will open himſelf to you in 
* ſuch ſort, as we may find not cauſe to believe, 
that we ſhall begin a work, whereof ſo great ex- 
* pectation is ſtirred, and from which ſo little ſuc- 
* ceſs may be derived, as namely, the making a 
league offenſive and defenſive, the rendition of 
the cautionary towns, and leaving all commerce 
and trade with the Low Countries. — If they ſhall 
* be denied, then you may ſay you are ſorry, be- 
* cauſe you know it will give us cauſe to ſuſpect that 
« ſtill, which hath heretofore drawn us into diſad- 
vantage, which is this, that he is ſo clogged in 
* the treaty with Spain, as he cannot abſolutely ſpeak 
«in theſe caſes; and therefore that it will much 
* weaken our opinion of a good concluſion. — Only 
* one thing there is, wherein we require you to ex- 
* preſs, how ſenſible we muſt be, if we may not fee 
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& good aſſurance, that the violence of the inquiſition 


(from the moderation whereof the King of Spain 


& formerly diſclaimed), by which pretext our ſub- 
< jects have been moſt barbarouſly uſed, ſhould net 
e now again be ſurely provided for, to prevent the 
e peril of our people. And yet for all things con- 
« ſiderable herein, you ſhall let him know, that our 
e meaning is not, in that point, to procure them 
e any ſuch liberty, as may protect them, if any 
« public offence be offered by them, but that 
& they may not be ſearched or enquired upon, except 
c they give juſt occaſion ; wherein it were extreme, 
< if the folly of one perſon ſhould be drawn in judg- 
„ ment againſt others, that are innocent; a liber. 
6 ty, which we will likewiſe grant unto ſuch of their 
6 ſubjects, as ſhall live here.——— To conclude, 
«© you ſhall uſe all means to aſſure them, that your 
« {ending is by neceſlity riſing from their unreaſon- 
able propoſitions by this gentleman, whoſe coming 
* over with ſo unexpected reſolutions hath given 
< us ſome cauſe of doubtfulneſs, what muſt be the 
<< iſſue of the treaty, which you think can no way 
& be ſo much advanced, as when that courſe is 
taken, which may make it ſucceſsſul, and not 
„ ;lufory.** © Gn 

Mr. Edmondes had audience of the Archduke on 
the 22d of March (e); who, though he ſeemed 
ſtrongly to inſiſt upon the propoſitions, which her 
Majeſty had refuſed, yet, in concluſton, deſired a 
meeting, in a letter to her Majeſty dated the 6th of 
April (f), repreſenting, that ſeeing he deſired to 


meet, it ought to be imagined, that he had a pur - 


poſe to accommodate; for, if he had nor, it might 
well be judged, that it behoved them to be as ſenſible 
of a vain conference, as her Majeſty © 


le) Ibid. p. 373. 


Cecil's letter to Sir Henry New:/le, 19th April 1600. Winwoed's 
Mr. 


Memorials, vol. 1. p. 171. 


(f) Ibid. p. 391: (g) Secretary 


Mr. Edmondes returned to England on the gth of 


April 1600, and was received by her Majeſty with | 


great favour, and highly commended for his ſuffi- 


ciency in his negotiation (; and ſoon after was ap- 
ointed one of the Commiſſioners for the treaty of 
Boulogne, together with'Sir Henry Neville, the Queen's 


Embaſſador in France, Mr. John Herbert, her Ma- 
jeſty's ſecond Secretary *, and Mr. Robert Beale, 
Secretary to the Council in the North; their com- 
miſſion being dated the roth of May 1600 (i). The 
two laſt, with Mr. Zdmonges, left London on the 


12th of that month (&); and arrived at Boulogne on 


the 16th, as Sir Heury Neville did the ſame day from 
Paris (I). The Commiſſioners for Spain were Don 
Balthaſar de Zuniga y Fonſeca, the King of Spain's 
Embaſſador with the Archduke ; and Don Ferdi- 
nando Carillo, Licentiate of the order of St. James, 
and the King's Counſellor in Caſtille: and thoſe for 
the Archduke were the Preſident Richardet, and the 
Audiencier Yerreyken (m). But after the Commiſ- 
ſioners had been above three months upon the place, 
they parted without ever aſſembling, by reaſon of a 


diſpute of precedency between England and Spain. 


After great conteſts on this ſubject, Queen Eliza- 
beth at laſt conſented to an equality; but the Spa- 
niard would not quit his pretenſions ; which put an 
end to all intercourſe between the Commiſſioners, 
who departed from Boulogne on the 28th of July 
1600 (u). 


(%% Mr. Whyte's letter to Sir R. Sidney, the 12th of April 


1600. Letters of the Siduey family, vol. 2. p. 186. 


* He was afterwards knighted by King James I. and died in 
July 1617. Camdeni annales regis Jacobi, p. 26. 


(i) Winavood's Memorials, vol. 1. p. 186, 187. ( Mr. 


Whyte's letter of the 12th of April 1600, ubi ſupra, p. 194. 


) Finwood"'s Memorials, vol. 1. p. 188. (n) Ibid. p. 192. 
(#) Ibid. p. 192, —224. 8 | | 
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Mir. Edmondes, at his return to England, continued 
to execute his office of Secretary to her Majeſty 


for the French tongue, and was atterwards appoint- 


ed one of the Clerks of the Council ; and, in May 
or June 1601, he and Mr. Beale held a correſpon- 
dence by letters with the Preſident Richardot ; by 
which it appears, that the King of Spain and the 


Archduke were ſtill deſirous of a peace with Eng- 
land (o). And, in the end of June that year, he 


was ſent to the French King, to complain of the 
many acts of injuſtice committed by his ſubjects 
againſt the Engliſb merchants ; to which effect he 
carried a letter from the Queen to that King, dated 
the 25th of June (p); and at the ſame time had orders 
to aſſure Mr. Ralph Winwood, who was Agent for 
her Majeſty after the return of Sir Henry Neville, 
whoſe Secretary he had been, that her Majeſty 
e made a very good acceptation of all his ſervices, 
both for his diligence and diſcretion, and was very 
<« well ſatisfied of all his proceedings (q). Mr. Ed- 
mondes's employment into France was well received 
there, as a demonſtration of her Majeſty's deſire to 


- Preſerve her amity with that Kingdom; at the ſame 
time that her reſolution ever to maintain her honour, 
and not to abnndon her ſubjects to the intended in- 


dignities of the French, brought the latter to a truer 
| underſtanding of themſelves, and to the acknowledg- 
ment of thoſe good offices received from her, which, 
without ſome ad monition, they would have been con- 
tented to forget (7). 

He ſoon after returned to England, but went back 
again to France, with a letter from the Queen to the 


French King, dated the 22d of Auguſt 1601; in 


() Sir Thomas Edmend:s's M3. State-Papers, vol. 2. p. 467, & 
ſeqq (e) Ibid. p. 499. 4) Secretary Cecits letter to 
Ate. eee the 29th of June 1601, ibid. vol. 1. (7) Mr. 
i inword's letter to Secretary Cecil, from Paris, the 15th of Zuly 
ben 9. 8. Memorials, vol. 1 p. 340. 


in 
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in which ſhe took notice, that ſhe had been inform- 
ed, by the report of Mr. Edmondes, of that King's 
good diſpofition to give her ſatisfaction with reſpect 
to her ſubjects, who traded into France, in order 
that they might receive better treatment in their 
traffick (c). The King was then at Calais, whether 
he went about the 2oth of Auguſt; and thither Mr. 
Edmondes came to him, and appears to have pro- 
poſed to him ſome meaſures, both for the relief of 
Ofrend, then beſieged by the Spaniards, and for an 
offenſive alliance againſt Spain (:). After his return 
to England, he was, in conjunction with the Earl of 


Nottingbam, Lord Admiral, Secretary Cecil, Sir 


John Forteſcue, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
John Popham, Lord chief Juſtice of the Common 
Pleas, Jobn Herbert, Eſq; ſecond Secretary of State, 
Julius Cefar, LL. D. Maſter of the Requeſts, Sir 
Thomas Parry, and Daniel Dun, LL. D. Dean of 
the Arches, appointed Commiſſioner for ſettling with 
the two French Embaſſadors, de Boiffhſe and Beau- 
nont, the depredations between England and France, 
and preventing them for the future (v). 

The Courts of Spain and Bruſſels ſeemed ſtill ex- 
tremely deſirous of a peace with England,; in con- 
fequence of which the Preſident Richardot, on the 
2d of March 1601-2, wrote to Fortado (w), who 
was ſent thither, 1. That, with regard to religion, 
nothing ſhould be deſired, that might give diſtaſte to 
the Kingdom, nor cauſe any prejudice to the ſtate 
or ſervice of the Queen, 2. That with regard to 
the places, which the Queen held in Zealand, and her 
Ede wh Holland, there ſhould be ſuch 1 means 


(s) Sir Thomas Edmondes's MS. Slates vol. 2. p. 539. 
(:) Finwoed's Memorials, p. 346, and 348, and Note on p. 346. 
& Memoires ou Oeconomies Royales de Henry le Grand, par le 
Duc de Sully, Partie II. Tome III. p 36, & ſeqq. (2 Win- 
wood, p. 394. (wo) Sir 7 homas Edmond:s's MS. State-Papers, 


I 


foun 
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found to give her Majeſty contentment, as ſhould 
provide for the good of all: for if the Hollanders 


would not come now to make peace, there might 
be made with them a ſaſpenſion of arms for a long 


time, with common traffick on both ſides for the 


faid time, and an intire peace to be made with the 
Queen: whereby there is means offered to com- 


pound all to the ſatisfying of the Queen and the 


Hollanders. 

An anſwer to this letter was drawn up by Mr. Ed. 
mondes on the 28th of May 1602, to this purpoſe (x); 
that whereas it was declared, in that letter of Richar- 
dot, that there ſhould be no offer to diſtaſte the 
Queen in point of religion; it was a matter, which 
was never doubted here in England, that it ſhould be 
moved, or ſo much as thought to be moved, both 
biekanſe. it was known, that wife men ſhould be em- 
ployed in ſuch a cauſe; and becauſe all motives of 


that nature muſt be anſwered with like propoſitions 


back again. He then complains of Pbilip III. of 
>. a s malice. againſt the Queen, in continually 
upporting her rebels, and prociaiming his purpole 


to make a conqueſt of one of her Majeſty's King- 


doms: but that ſhe was fo far from throwing any 
imputation upon the Archduke, in whom ſhe had 
never found any diſhonour, as ſhe wholly imputed 
it to the counſels of Spain, who deſiring ſtill to make 


good their former violent courſes againſt this State, 
have not advertiſed the Archduke of their ſecret de- 


figns, till they were put in execution; as appeared 


when Coemans came over ; for he being told, that 
it was certainly known, that the forces were em- 
barked for Ireland, he affirmed it was only for Al- 
gier; which, if the Archdukes had not conceived 
to be ſo, ſurely they ſhould in no ſort have required 


ter Majeſty's clear and confident proceedings with 


(x} Ibid. p. 615, and 631. 
them 
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them to have preſſed a treaty, when they knew the 
King of Spain had a conſtant preparation to invade 
her Kingdom. | 2 
Upon the death of George Gilpin, Eſq; the 
Queen's Reſident at the Hague, in September 1602, 
Mr. Edmoudes was thought the moſt likely perſon to 
ſucceed in that poſt, if it ſhould be refuſed by 
Mr. Bodley (y), which probably he would, having 
now devoted himſelf to a ſtudious life, and the raiſing 
his magnificent library at Oxford (2); and Mr, Ralph 
Winwood, in a letter from Paris of the 17th of 
O#ober 1602, congratulated Mr. Edmondes upon 
the report of his going to Holland (a). But this poſt 
was, after all, deſigned by the Queen for Mr. Wiu- 
. wood himſelf (4), who held his place of Reſident in 
France till anuary 1602-3, notwithſtanding the ar- 
rival of Sir Thomas Parry, her Ma'efty's Embaſſador 
there, in Auguſt preceding (c). 
Upon the appointment of Sir Thomas Parry to that 
poſt, Mr. Edmondes had an opportunity of recom- 
mending to him his friend Mr. Dudley Carleton, who 
acknowledged his obligations to him on that account, 
in a letter from Paris of the 18th of October, N. S. (d). 
This Gentleman, who was ſon of Anthony Carleton 
of Baldwin-Brightwell near Wathngton in Oxford- 
ſoire, Eſq; being born there the 1oth of March 
1573, and educated at Chri/t-Church at Oxford, 
where he took the degree of Maſter of Arts in 


Sir Villian Browne's letter to Sir Robert Sidney, from Fluſb- 
ing, October 16, 1602, N. S. Letters of the Szdzcy family, vol. 2. 
p. 259. (z) See Sir Thomas Bodley's life, written by him- 
ſelf, printed among his Genuine Remains, p. 11. & ſeqq. edit, 
Lond. 1703. (a) Sir Thomas Edmondes's MS. State Papers, 
vol, 2, p, 685. (4 Secretary Cecil's letter to Mr. Winwood 
of the 5th of January 602-3. Winwod's Memorials, vol. t. 

p. 460. (e) Ibid. p. 430. (4) Sir Thomas Edmondts's 
has. State-Papers, vol. z. p. 681. . 
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1600 (e), afterwards diſtinguiſhed himſelf by. his 
embaſſies to Venice, the Duke of Savoy, the States 
General, and the King of France; and in 1626, 
was advanced to the, Imbercourt in Surry, and in 
1628 to the title of Viſcount Dorcheſter in Oxford- 
Hire, and the ſame year appointed one of the princi- 
pal Secretaries of State, in which he continued till 


his death, which happened on the 15th of February 


1631-2; who, according to the teſtimony of Six 
Thomas Roe (f), as be walked rightly in his life, died 
manly and Chriſtianly. 


He underſtood, as Lord Clarendon obſerves 7 all 


that related to foreign employments, and the condi- 
tion of other Princes and Nations, very well : but 
the noble hiſtorian repreſents him as unacquainted 
with the government, laws, and cuſtoms of bis own 
country, and the nature of the people. But this 
ſeems abſolutely incompatible with the experience, 


which he muſt have acquired in the Houſe of Com- 


mons, of which he was an eminent and active mem- 
ber, and a conſiderable ſpeaker , during ſeveral Par- 
liaments, in which he ſate there, in the beginning 
of King James I. 's reign, till the year 1610, when 
he was ſent Embaflador to Venice; and the figure, 
which he made in that Houſe, ſeems to have chiefly 


recommended him to that admirable judge of men, 


the Lord Treaſurer Saliſbury. When he was ad- 
vanced to the poſt of Secretary of State, King Charles]. 
was highly pleafed with him, and, in one reſpect, 
preferred him to the great Lord Falkland himſelf; 
for, ſaid the King to Sir Philip Warwick 9, he ever 


e) Weed, Athen. Oxon, vol. 1. col. 563. 2dedit. VMs. 
jetter to Mr. Dine at the Hague, February 24, 1031-2. 

* Hiſtory of the Rebellion, Book I. p. 22. Edit. OF 1732. fol. 
+ Journals of the Houſe of Commons, Vol. I. and Sir SO 
Winwood's Memorials, Vol. II. p. 54. 

$ Memoirs, p. 70. edit. Lora. 1701. 
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moſt commonly brought me my inſtructions in ſo fine a 
dreſs, that I did not always own them. However, 
Sir Dudley's private letters were full of vivacity, and 
ſhewed both a learned and polite education; and his 
public ones, of which whole volumes are ſtill extant, 
contain excellent details of affairs abroad, drawn up 
with great perſpicuity, and enlivened with a judi- 
cious choice of circumſtances ; though during ſo un- 
adviſed and overbearing an adminiſtration as that of 
the Duke of Buckingham, he chiefly contented him- 
ſelf with an ample and clear ſtate of facts, without 
interpoſing his own judgment upon the meaſures to 
be deduced from them. His zeal for Proteſtantiſm 
in general was ſtrong and. irreproachable : But the 
part, which he acted in the diſputes among the pro- 
feſſors of that religion in Holland, by ſupporting the 
Calviniſts in oppoſition to the Arminians, was in all 
probability much more owing to the inſtructions of 
King James I. who interfered in thoſe conteſts with 
an unneceſſary and unreaſonable warmth, than to his 
own particular prejudices in favour of the Calviniſti- 
cal ſyſtem of doctrines. For his own reflections, 
under the influence of ſo moderate and rational a di- 
vine, as Mr. Hales of Eton, his chaplain, would 
have ſhewn him, that the, real intereſts of ſociety 
were not the leaſt concerned in thoſe diſputes. 

There appears nothing more of Mr. Edmondes's em- 
ployments during the reſt of the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, whoſe laft illneſs and death, which happened at 
Richmond on the 24th of March 1602-3, in the 7oth 
year of her age, and 44th of her reign, were attend- 
ed with ſeveral remarkable circumſtances, which will 
be beſt deſcribed in the words of Sir Robert Cary, 
Earl of Monmouth, a near relation of her Majeſty, 
being fourth ſon of Henry Lord Hunſdon, and grand- 
ſon of William Cary, Eſq; who married the Lady 
Mary Boleu, ſiſter to Queen Anne Bolen, mother to 

1 5 Queen 
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Queen Elizabeth. This Earl left Memoirs of bj 


oten life, which have never been printed; and from 
which it will not be improper to inſert the following 


extract, tranſcribed from a copy of thoſe Memoirs, 


lately in the poſſeſſion of the right honourable the 
Lady Elizabeth Spelman deceaſed, one of his Lord- 
ſhip's deſcendents. 

& When I came to Court, I found the Queen ill 
© difpoſed, and ſhe kept her inner lodging; yet 
1 ſhe, hearing of my arrival, ſent for me. I found 
<< her in one of her withdrawing chambers, ſitting 
© low upon her cuſhions. She called me to her: 
& T kiſſed her hand, and told her, it was my chiefeſt 
* happineſs to ſee her in ſafety, and in health, which 
I wiſhed might long continue. She took me by 
& the hand, and wrung it hard, and ſaid, No, Ro- 
« bin, I am not well : And then diftourſed with me 
ce of her indiſpoſition, and that her heart had been 


* 


& fad and heavy for ten or twelve days“; and, in 


4 her 


* Camden, p. $52, ſays, that ſhe was extremely melancholy, 
which the friends of the Earl of E He imputed to her Majeſty's 
concern for the loſs of him. With this hiſtorian agrees the writer 


of a letter from London the 3d of April 1603, N. S. printed in the 
third volume of Monſr. de Villeroy's Memoires d'Eftat, p. 209. 


& ſeag. The writer, who was probably Monſr. de Beaumont, 
the . E mbaſſador, obſerves, that the common opinion, and 
that of the phyſicians, and of thoſe who attended the Queen in 


her chamber, was, that her ſickneſs proceeded from a melancholy, . 


which ſhe had fallen into ſeveral days before ſhe made any com- 
plaint, and which was aſcribed to her regret for the Earl of 
£/Jex"s death. But as this does not ſeem a ſufficient cauſe for the 
Queen's exceſſive concern at that time, ſince his Lordſhip had 
been executed above two years before; I ſhall add, as the beſt 
commentary upon the Earl of Monmnuth's Memoirs, a ſtory, 
which was frequently told by his great-grand- daughter, the late 
Lady Elizabeth Spelman, whole father, John Earl of Midaleton, 
married Martha daughter of Henry Earl of Monmouth, eldeſt ſon 
of Karl Robert, author of the Memorrs, 
When 6 Counteſs of Nottingham, wife of the Loa 
High Admiral, and ſiſter of the Earl of Monmouth, was dying 
(as 


* 
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cc her diſcourſe, ſhe fetched not ſo few as forty or 
ce fifty great ſighs. I was grieved at the firſt to fee 
« her in this plight ; for, in all my life-time before, 
« ] never knew her fetch a figh, but when the 
e Queen of Scots was beheaded. Then, upon 
% knowledge, ſhe ſhed many tears and ſighs, mani- 


- 


te feſting her innocence, that ſhe never gave conſent 


“ to the death of that Queen. I uſed the beſt words 


I could to perſuade her from this melancholy hu- 


« mour ; but I found by her it was too deep-rooted 
6 in her heart, and hardly to be removed. This was 
«© upon a Saturday night; and ſhe gave command, 
that the great cloſet ſnonld be prepared for her 


(as ſhe did, according to his Lordſhip's own account, about a 
forinight before the: Queen) ſhe ſent to her Majeſty, to deſire 


+ 


that ſhe might ſee her, in order to reveal ſomething to her Ma- 


jeſty, without the diſcovery of which ſhe could not die in peace. 
Upon the Queen's coming, Lady Nottingham told her, that,while 
the Earl of Z/ex lay under ſentence of death, he was deſirous of 
aſking her Majeſty's mercy, in the manner preſcribed by herſelf, 


during the height of his favour; the Queen having given him a 


ring, which being ſent to her as a token of his diſtreſs, might 
intitle him to her protection. But the Earl, jealous of thoſe 
about him, and not caring to truſt any one of them with it, as he 
was looking out of his window one morning, ſaw a boy, with 

whoſe appearance he was pleaſed ; and, engaging him by money 
and promifes, directed him to carry the ring, which he took 
from his finger, and threw down, to Lady Scroope, a ſiſter of 
the counteſs of Nottingham, and a friend of his Lordſhip, who 
attended upon the Queen; and to beg of her, that ſhe would 
Preſent it to her Majeſty. The boy, by miſtake, carried it to 
Lady Nottingham, who ſhewed it to her huſband, the Admiral, 
an enemy of Lord E/ex, in order to take his advice. The Ad- 
miral forbid her to carry it, or return any anſwer to the meſſage; 
but infiſted upon her keeping the ring. 

The Counteſs of Nottingham having made this diſcovery, 
begged the Queen's forgiveneſs; but her Majeſty anſwered, God 
may forgive you, but I never can; and left the room with great 


emotion. Her mind was ſo ſtruck with this ſtory, that ſhe never 


went into bed, nor took any ſuſtenance, from that inſtant : for 
Camden is of opinion, p. 803. that her chief reaſon for ſuffering 
the Earl to be executed, was his ſuppoſed obſtinacy, in not ap- 
plying to her for mercy. 3 
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to go. to Chapel the next morning. The next 
day, all things being in a readineſs, we long ex- 
pected her coming. After eleven a-clock one 
of the Grooms came out, and bade make ready 
for the private cloſet; ſhe would not go to the 

eat. There we ſtaid long for her coming ; but 
at the laſt ſhe had cuſhions laid for her in the Pri- 

vy-chamber, hard by the cloſet-door, and there 
ſhe heard Service. From that day forwards ſhe 
grew worſe and worſe. She remained upon her 
cuſhions four days and nights at the leaſt : all 
about her could not perſuade her either to take 
any ſuſtenance, or go to bed. I, hearing that 
neither her phyſicians, nor none about her, could 
perſuade her to take any courſe for her ſafety, 
feared her death would ſoon after enſue. I could 
not but think in what a wretched eſtate I ſhould 
be left, moſt of my livelihood depending on her 
life. And hereupon I bethought myſelf, with 
what grace and favour I was ever received of the 
King of Scots, whenſoever 1 was ſent to him. I 
did aſſure myſelf, it was neither unjuſt nor unho- 
neſt for me to do for myſelf, if God, at that time, 
ſhould call her to his mercy. Hereupon 1 wrote 
to the King of Scots (knowing him to be the right 
Heir to the Crown of England,) and certified 
him, in what ſtate her Majeſty was. I deſired him 
not to ſtir from Edinburgh : If of that ſickneſs 
ſhe ſhould die, I would be the firſt man ſhould 


e bring him news of it. 
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Ihe Queen grew worſe and worſe, oa ſhe 
would be ſo; none about her being able to per- 
ſuade her to go to bed. My Lord Admiral was 
ſent for (who, by reaſon of my ſiſter's death, that 
was his wife, had abſented himſelf ſome fortnight 
fm Court;) what by fair means, what by force, 
he got her to bed. There was no hope of her 


recovery, becauſe ſhe refuſed all remedies. On 
Med. 
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« Medneſday morning, the 23d of March, ſhe grew 
« ſpeechleſs. That afternoon, by figns, ſhe called 
« for her Council, and, by putting her hand to her 
« head, when the King of Scots was named to ſuc- 
“ ceed her, they all knew he was the Man ſhe de- 
e fired ſhould reign after her. About fix at night 
&« ſhe made ſigns for the Archbiſhop, and her Chap- 
“ Jains, to come to her; at which time I went in 
“with them, and fat upon my knees, full of tears, 


* to ſee that heavy ſight. Her Majeſty lay upon 


« her back, with one hand in the bed, and the other 
* without, The Archbiſhop kneeled down by her, 
© and examined her firſt of her faith; and ſhe ſo 
“ punCtually anſwered all his ſeveral queſtions, lift- 
ing up her eyes, and holding up her hand, as it 
« was a comfort to all the beholders. Then the 
good man told her plainly, what ſhe was, and 
« what ſhe was to come to; and though ſhe had 
© been long a great Queen here upon earth, yet 
e ſhortly ſhe was to yield an account of her ſteward- 


„ ſhip to the King of Kings. After this he began 


« to pray, and all, that were by, did anſwer him. 
« After he had continued long in prayer, till the 
old man's knees were weary, he bleſſed her, and 
meant to riſe, and leave her. The Queen made a 
e ſign with her hand. My ſiſter Scroope, knowing 
* her meaning, told the Biſhop, the Queen defired 
* he ſhould pray ſtill. He did ſo for a long half an 


hour after, and then thought to leave her. The 


* ſecond time ſhe made ſign to have him continue 
* in prayer: He did fo for half an hour more, with 


e cries to God for her ſoul's health, which he utter- 


* ed with that fervency of ſpirit, as the Queen, to 


« all our fight, much rejoiced thereat, and ave 


* able end. By this time it grew late, and every 


* one departed, all but her women, that attended - 


* her. 


'* teſtimony to us all, of her Chriſtian and comfort- * 
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This, that I heard with my ears, and did ſee 
with my eyes, J thought it my duty to ſet down, 
and to affirm it for a truth, upon the faith of a 
Chriſtian ; becauſe I know there have been man 
falſe lyes reported of the end and death of that 
good Lady. 

e went to my lodging, and left word with one 
in the Cofferer's chamber, to call me, if that night 


it was thought ſhe would die; and gave the porter 


an angel to let me in at any time when I called. 


* Between one and two of the clock, on Thurſday 


K 


morning, he, that I left in the Cofferer s chamber, 
brought me word the Queen was dead. I roſe, 
and made all haſte to the gate to get in. 
There I was anſwered, I could not enter; the 
Lords of the Council having been with him, and 


commanded him, that none e ſhould go in and out 
but by warrant from them. At the very inſtant 


one of the Council (the Comptroller) aſked, whe- 
ther I was at the g&e? I ſaid, Yes. He ſaid to 
me, If I pleaſed, he would let me in. I deſired 
to know how the Queen did? He anſwered, Pret- 
ty well. I bade him, Good-night., He replied, 
and faid, Sir, if you will come in, I will give you 
my word and credit, you ſhall go out again at 


your own pleaſure. Upon his word I entered the 
gate, came up to the Cofferer's chamber, where 


I found all the Ladies weeping bitterly. He led 
me from thence into the Privy- chamber, where all 
the Council was aſſembled. There I was caught 
hold of, and aſſured, I ſhould not go for Scotland 
till their pleaſure were farther known. I told 
them, I came on purpoſe to that end. From thence 
they all went to the Secretary's chamber ; and, 
as they went, they gave eſpecial command to the 
porters, That none ſhould go out of the gate, but 
ſuch ſervants, as they ſhould ſend to prepare their 
Coaches and horſes for London. 15 here was I left 

cc in 
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te jn the midſt of the court to think my own 


e thoughts, till they had done council. 1 went to 
© my brother's chamber, who was in bed, having 
ec been over-watched many nights before. I got 
« him up with all ſpeed ; and when the Council's 
« men were going out of the gate, my brother thruſt 


te to the gate. The porter, knowing him to be a2 


« great officer, let him out. I preſſed after him, 


« and was ſtaid by the porter. My brother avgrily 


te ſaid to the porter, Let him out: I will anſwer for 
« him. Whereupon I was ſuffered to paſs, which I 
« was not a little glad of. . I got to horſe, and rode 


« to the Knight-marſhal's lodging by Charing-croſs, 


« and there ſtaid till the Lords came to /hitehall 
„garden. I ſtaid there till it was nine a- clock in 


« the morning; and, hearing, that all the Lords were 


« in the old Orchard at I/hitehall, J ſent the Mar- 
% ſhal to tell them, that I had ſtaid all that while 
to know their pleaſures ; and that I would attend 
te them, if they would command me any ſervice. 
i © They were very glad, when they heard I was not 

gone; and defired the Marſhal to ſend for me, and 
FI ſhould, with all ſpeed, be diſpatched for Scotland. 


b Marſhal believed them, and ſent Sir Aribur 


« Savage for me. 1 made haſte to them. One of 
* the Council (my Lord of Banbury that now is) 
« whiſpered the Marſhal in the ear, and told him, 
if 1 came, they would ſtay me, and ſend ſome 
© other in my ſtead. The Marſhal got from them, 
* and met me coming to them between the two 
ES. He bad mie 


* betray me. I returned, and took horſe between 
* nine and ten a-clock, and that night I rode to Don- 
* caſter. The Friday night I came to my own 
% houſe to Hetherington, and preſently took order 


* with my Deputies to ſee the borders kept in quiet, 


* which they had much to do; and gave order, 
£2 | N that, 


e gone; for he had learned 
or certain, that, if I came to them, they would 
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that, the next morning, the King of Scotland ſhould 
be proclaimed King of England, &c. at Morpeth 
and Alnewick. Very early, on Saturday, I took 
horſe for Edinburgh, and came to Norbam about 
twelve at noon ; fo that I might well have been 
with the King by ſupper-time : but I got a great 
fall by the way, and my horſe, with one of his 
heels, gave me a great blow on the head, that 
made me ſhed much blood. It made me ſo weak, 
that I was forced to ride a ſoft pace after; ſo that 
the King was newly gone to bed by that time 1 
knocked at the gate. I was quickly let in, and 
carried up to the King's chamber. I kneeled by 
him, and ſaluted him by his title of England, Scot- 
land, France, and Ireland, He gave me his hand 
to kiſs, and bad me welcome. After he had long 
diſcourſed of the manner of the Queen's ſickneſs, 
and of her death, he aſked, what letters I had 
from the Council? I told him, zone ; and acquaint- 
ed him how narrowly I eſcaped from them; and 
yet I had brought him a blue ring from a fair La- 
dy (5), that I hoped would give him affurance of 
the truth, that I had reported. He took it, and 


looked upon it, and ſaid, It is enough; I know by 


this you are a true meſſenger. Then he commit- 
ted me to the charge of my Lord Hume, and 
gave ſtrait command, that I ſhould want nothing, 
He ſent for his chirurgeons to attend me; and, 
when I kiſſed his hand at my departure, he ſaid 
to me theſe gracious words: I know you have loft 
a near Kinſtwoman, and a loving Miſtreſs : but 
take here my band; I will be as good a Maſter to 


(+) I. ady Elizabeth Spelman uſed to relate, that the Lady 


Scroope, who waited upon the Queen in her lat moments, as ſoon 
as her Majeſty expired, threw this ring out of the window to her 
brother, which appears to have been a token agreed upon be- 
tween her and the King of Scots, as the notice of the Queen's 
death. 


4 : | cc vou, 
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« you, and will requite this ſervice with honour and 
« reward.”” TEN | 
The character of Queen Elizabeth“ in general 
| 33 
* The learned reader will not perhaps be diſpleaſed to ſee a 
very lively and accurate deſcription of. her Majeſty by Paulus 
Hentznerus, a German Civilian, who ſaw her, and the Court of 
Greenwich, in 1598. and whoſe Itinerarium Germaniæ, Galliæ, 
Angliæ, Italiæ, printed at Bre/ſaw in 1617. in 4to, is to be met 
with in but few of the Libraries of England. Under the 6th of 
September 1598. N. S. our traveller writes as follows, p. 134— 
136, © Venimus deinde ad arcem regiam Gronwidge, ſeu Grun- 
« v:dge vulgo dictam. In camera ¶præſentationis] præ ſtolaban- 
tur Reginam Epiſcopi Cantuarienſis & Londinenſis, Conſi- 
« liarii, Officiarii, & Nobiles in magno numero. Poſtea cum ho- 
« ra precum inſtaret, Regina ex ſuo conclavi prodiit tali cum 
* comitatu : Præibant Nobiles, Barones, Comites, & Equites 


« Ordinis Periſcelidis, omnes ſplendide veſtiti, & capite detecto. 


« Proxime antecedebant duo, alter qui Sceptrum Regni, alter 
qui Gladium in Vagina rubra aureis Liliis diſtincta recondi- 
tum, cuſpide ſurſum verſa, portabat, inter quos medias pro- 
« cedebat Magnus Angliæ Cancellarius, Sigillum Regni in mar- 
« ſapio holoſerico rubro gerens. Hos ſequebatur Regina, ætatis, 
« uti rumor erat, LXV annorum, magna cum majeſtate, facie 
« oblonga & candida, ſed rugoſa, oculis parvis, ſed nigris & gra- 
« tioſis, naſo paululum inflexo, labiis compreſſis, dentibus fuli- 
« ginoſis (quod vitium ex nimio ſaccari uſu Anglos contrahere 
« veriſimile eſt), inaures habens duas margaritis appenſis, cri- 
nem ful vum, ſed factitium. Capiti impoſita erat parva quæ- 
dam corona, quæ ex particu)a auri celeberrimæ illius tabulæ 
Lunæburgenſis facta eſſe perhibetur. Pectore erat nuda, quod 
„ virginitatis apud Anglas Nobiles ſignum eſt; nam maritatæ 
« ſunt tectæ. Collum torques gemmis nobiliſſimis refertus cir- 


© cumdabatur. Manus erant graciles, digiti longiuſculi; ſtatu- 


* ra corporis mediocris. In inceſſu magnifica, verbis blanda & 
% humaniflima. Induta forte tum temporis erat veſte ſerica alba, 
* cujus oram margaritz pretioſiſſimæ fabarum magnitudine de- 


«© corabant, toga ſuperinjecta ex ſerico nigro, cui argentea fila 
« admiſta, cum cauda longiſſimà, quam Marchioniſſa pone ſe- 


«* quens à poſteriore parte elevatam geſtabat. Collare habebat 
« oblongum vice catenæ, gemmis & auro fulgens. Tum cum. 
« tali m pompa & magnificentia incederat, nunc cum hoc, mox 
cum alio loquebatur perhumaniter, qui vel Legationis vel al- 
« terius rei cauſa eo venerant, utens nunc Materno, nunc Galli- 


co, nunc Italico idiomate. Nam preterquam quod Græcè & 
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has been the ſubject of ſo many writers, that; to at- 
tempt- it again, would be extremely ſuperfluous ; 
though their induſtry and ſagacity have not ſo far 
exhauſted i it, as not to leave ſome particulars too in- 


diſtinctly marked, or intirely untouched. Her oeco- 
nomy and frugality have been the reigning topics of 


panegyric on her memory. But theſe virtues ſeem, 
on ſome occaſions, to have been carried to exceſs; 


and her backwardneſs, in making the proper and re- 


gular remittances to her Miniſters in foreign coun- 
tries , and ſcrupling even the trifling expences of 


poſts and covriers *, frequently diſabled them from 


procuring or communicating ſuch intelligence, as 
was of the utmoſt importance to the intereſt and ſafe- 
ty of her Crown and the Nation. Her parſimony of 
the public money, in moſt other reſpects, gained her 
juſtly the affection of her people, and gave her an 
authority over her Parliaments, almoſt without con- 


troul. For, as ſhe had- little to aſk of them, and faith- 


fully and judiciouſly applied what was given; ſhe 
ventured to treat them with a ſuperiority, which, 
under a leſs approved reign, like that of her ſuc- 


ceſſor, would ſcarce have been endured. And, 


as ſhe called them chiefly for the purpoſes of the 
public ſupphes, ſhe ſuffered them to continue toge- 


* Latine eleganter eſt cotta, tenet, ultra jam memorata idio- 
„% mata, etiam Hiſpanicum, Scoticum, & Belgicum. Omnes il- 
* Jam alloquentes pedibus flexis id faciunt, quorum aliquos in- 
* terdum manu eleyare ſolet. Hos inter forte tum erat Baro 
* guidam Bohemus Gulielmus Slavvata nomine, Reginz literas 
* afferens, cui manum dextram, chirotheca detracta, annulis & 
lapidibus prctioſiſſimis ſplendentem, porrexit ofculandam, 
% quod maximum inſignis clementiæ ſignum eſt. In tranſitu 


4 quocunque faciem vertit, omnes in genua procidunt. Seque- 


* bantur Gynzceum ex Comitiſſis, Baroniſſis, & Nobilibus fœ- 
minis ſumma pulchritudine & ae excellentibus conſtans, 
* & maxima ex parte veſtimentis albicans. Ab utroque latere 
19 comitabantur eam Satellites nobiles cum Haſtis deauratis, 
der quinquaginta ſunt numero.” 
. See above; p. 11, 20, 21. See above, . 
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ther but for a ſhort ſpace, and reſtrained” them from 
deviating into any debates upon the great meaſures 
of Government, which ſhe inſiſted upon as her in- 
communicable Prerogative: but, at the ſame time, 
anticipated all their intended complaints and griev- 
ances by redreſſing them herſelf; of which ſhe gave 
an eminent inſtance in the ſuppreſſion of the mono- 
polies, one of the laſt acts of her glorious reign. . 

Her ſtyle, in all her letters, was ſupported by an 
ar of Majeſty, peculiar to her in all her actions: But 
her ſkill in the learned languages, to a degree un- 
common in her ſex, and which would have been 
a diſtinction in the other, gave it a tincture of 
dantry and affectation, which was more ſuitable to 
the taſte of the next age, than the claſſical purity of 
her own, which produced Jewel, Hooker, 9 
and Ralegb. 

Her talents in converſation were great and various: 
She could deſcend to the utmoſt familiarity, without 
loſing her dignity; and, by adapting herſelf to the 
temper and humour of thole, who had acceſs to her, 
gained an intire aſcendant over them. 

But, with qualifications, which would have 
adorned the greateſt of men, ſhe had one of the 
loweſt weakneſſes of a woman, an unconquerable 
ſpirit of fantaſtic coquetry; which continued with her 
to the laſt; and which indeed ſhe ſometimes made 
uſe of for her political purpoſes. 

The Roman Catholics in general write and ſpeak 
of her with horror, as. the great perſecutor of their 
Religion. But their repreſentations, in that point, 
are not to be regarded; ſince the laws, which ſhe 
enacted and executed againſt thoſe of that party, 
were not at all intended againſt their profeſſion, as a 
ſcheme of ſuperſtition ; but were a neceſſary ſecurity 
to her perſon and government, which had been pro- 
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ſcribed by the Pope, and attacked both privately and had | 
publicly by his bigotted followers *. _ ; Marq 
Her Miniſters were abſolutely of her own choice , from 
and their characters and conduct were ſuch, that no- with 
thing can be more juſt, than what Mr. Waller ob- told, 
ſer ved of her to King James II. who, in diminution woulc 
of her perſonal merit, allowed her to have an able the © 
Council: To which he replied, with his uſual vivacity, King 
And when did your Majeſty ever know a fooliſh Prince ing to 
to chuſe a wiſe one? | : that C 
The death of the Queen gave great concern, to the verne( 
King of France, and the States General, who were did ne 
both apprehenſive, that her Succeſſor might be gain- who a 
ed by the Spaniard to abandon the latter. To pre- by his 
vent which, as well as to congratulate the new King ſuch a 
upon his acceſſion to the Throne; the States ſent, as to ſigi 
Embaſſadors to him, Count Henry Frederick Naſſau, of tha 
the younger ſon of Wilkam, the firſt Prince of to Fra 
Orange, Monſr. de Brederode, Monſr. Barneveldt, Engla 
and Jacob Valck, Treaſurer of Zealand; who came baſſad 
to London on the 14th of May 1603, eight days and th 
after the King's arrival there (@). But they met with being 
a very indifferent reception from the King, who ne- quis's 
ver ſpake of them but with reproaches and contempt; Mr 
and called them by no other name than that of re- appear 
bels to their Prince (5), till the coming over of Ma- rewarc 
ximilian de Bethune, Marquis de Roſny, afterwards manne 
Duke de Sully, who was ſent to England by Henry IV. of Fre 
not only to congratulate King James, but alſo to plainir 
prevent him from being engaged by the King of Roſny 
Spain; and to renew the defenſive alliance, which when 
This point is proved, with great force and clearneſs, by two | 12 
of the greateſt men of the age, the Lord Treaſurer Burghiey in . 
his diſcourſe, intituled, The execution of juſtice in England, not | 4 
or Religion, but far Treaſon; and Sir Franci: Bacon, in his Ob- (e) It 
ſervations upon a Libel. X | V & 381, 
(a) Meteren, L. xxv. fol. 530, 531 ( Memoires ou 22 Ib. 


Oeconomies royales &c. de Henry le Grand, par Maximilian de 
Bethune, Duc de Sully, Part. II. Tom III p. 370. ha 
| „ nad 
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had been made with Queen Elizabeth (c). The 


Marquis, among his inſtructions, had expreſs orders 


from the King his Maſter to appear in mourning, - 


with all his train, at his firſt audience: but he was 
told, that this would diſoblige King James, who 
would not ſuffer his ſubjects to wear mourning for 
the deceaſed Queen (d); for whoſe memory the 
King affected to ſhew the greateſt contempt ; boaſt- 
ing to the Marquis, that, for ſeveral years before 
that Queen's death, it was he, properly, who go- 
verned England, having gained all her Miniſters, who 
did nothing but by his directions . The Marquis, 
who arrived at London about the 8th of Fune 1602, 


by his addreſs and flatteries to King James, gained 


ſuch an aſcendant over him, as to prevail upon him 


to ſign a treaty with the King of France, on the 25th 


of that month (e); upon which the Marquis returned 
to France; and it was not till after his departure from 


England, that Count Aremberg, who was ſent Em- 


baſſador to King James from the Archduke Albert, 
and the Infanta Iſabella, had audience of his Majeſty, 
being ſick, or pretending to be ſo, during the Mar- 
quis's ſtay in England. | 
Mr. Edmondes, in the beginning of this Reign, 
appears to have been neglected, and his ſervices not 
rewarded as he expected; nor was he treated in the 
manner, in which his great knowledge in the Affairs 
of France deſerved; which he could not avoid com- 
plaining of to his old acquaintance the Marquis of 
Roſny at Greenwich, on the 15th of June 1603. 
when the latter had his ſecond audience of the Kin 
(H. However, he was knighted by his Majeſty on the 
20th of May that year; and, upon the concluſion of the 


(e) Ibid. p. 293327. Edit. Rouen 1663. (4) Ibid. p. 3 38. 
& 381, 382. * Ibid. p. 429. (e) Ibid. p. 543—548. 
15 Ib. P- 405. 1 | — 
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peace with Spain, on the 18th of Auguſt 1604. he 
was deſigned to be ſent Embaſſador to the Arch- 
duke at Bruſſels (g); and, in September that' year, 
Mr. Ralph Winwood wrote to him from the Hague 
(Þ) in theſe terms: © I hear, by many of our good 
« friends, you are to be mine antagoniſt with the 
„ Archduke; and from Antwerp it is advertiſed, 
that daily you are attended at Bruſſels. But, on 
the 15th of November following, the ſame Gentle- 
man wrote to him again from the Hague (1) : We 
<< are ſorry here to underſtand, that your voyage 
into Flanders is no more certain, for the hopes we 
ce had to receive many good offices from you of 
& kindneſs and favour.” But, the next month, he 
began to make proviſion for his journey (&); and, 
in January 1604-5. obtained the full allowance of 
Embaſſador, with a promiſe to have that mended (1); 
and, about the ſame time, Edward Earl of Hert- 
ford accepted of the charge of Embaſſador Extra- 
ordinary to take the Archduke's oath to the peace (). 
y the 23d of March following, N. S. the Audiencer, 

erreyken, wrote to Sir Thomas Edmondes from Bruſ- 
ſels (u), in anſwer to one of Sir Thomas's of the 20th 
of February, congratulating him upon his being ap- 
pointed Embaſſador to that Court; and repreſenting 
the ſatisfaftion, which it gave to the Archduke, and 
the whole Court. In the beginning of that month of 
March, Sir Thomas went to the North, in order to 
take his leave of the Earl of Shrewſbury (o); as 


() Sir Henry Neville's letter to Mr. Winwood, London, 19th 
May 1604. Winword's Memorials, Vol. II. p. 26. (4) Sir 


Tho. Edmondes's MS. State-papers, Vol. II. p. 717. (i) Ibid. 


p 709. (4) Mr Jobn More's letter to Mr. Winwood, Lontlon, 
21ſt December 1604. Winwoid's Memorials, Vol. II. p. 42. 
(/) Mr. Dudley Carlttox's letter to Mr. Vinauocd from London, Ja- 
nuary 1604. Ibid. p. 45. (wm) Ibid. () Sir Thomas Ea- 
w-9ndes's MS. State-papers, Vol, III. p. 163. (le) Mr. D. 
Carleton to Mr. Winwond, Greenwich, 10th March 1604. Winx 
ends Memorials, Vol II. p. 5 2. | 
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the Earl of Hertford and he did likewiſe of the King in 
the beginning of April 1605 (); Sir Thomas having 
firſt obtained the reverſion of the place of Maſter of 
the Crown-office (q); and, on the 19th of that 
month, he ſet out with the Earl on their Embaſly (7). 
The Earl, having diſpatched his buſineſs at Bruſ- 
ſels, in receiving the Archduke's oath to confirm the 
peace, went from thence to Antwerp, -whither Sir 
Thomas Edmondes attended him; and, on the 14th - 
of May 1605, wrote from thence to Secretary Cecil, 
juſt then created Earl of Saliſbury, that he hoped, , 
that the Earl of Hertford ** would bring full ſatiſ- 
“ faction in all things concerning his charge; and 1 
<« that his Lordſhip had, in all other circumſtances, o 
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« performed his Legation, to his Majeſty's great IP 
* honour, as a worthy and magnificent Miniſter of  \ + 
* his Majeſty (s); for his Lordſhip had made a rate 9 
of expence of ten thouſand pounds, beſides the King's — 
allowance (7): And this expence he thought ſuch a +3 
merit, that afterwards, upon the determination of a © 
difference between him and the Lord Monteagle, in FR þ 
which the Earl of Saliſbury, and others, were arbi- 1 
trators, and determined in favour of the latter; the 7 
Earl of Hertford could not forbear ſaying, that he 1 
expected better uſage, in reſpect not only of his 3 Y | 
cauſe, but of his expence and ſervice in his Embak 7 3M 
ſy. (z). Tocwhich the Earl of Salisbury anſwered, 8 
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(p) Mr. Packer a r. Samuel Calvert to Mr. Winwood, Lond. 

6 Apr. 1605. Ibid. p. 56,57. (7) Tbid. p. 58. (r) Cam- 
deni Annales Jacobi I. p.4. (+) Sir Tho. Edmonaes's MS. State- 
papers, Vol. III. p. 204. (t) Mr. Dudley Carleton to Mr. 
Winwood, 11th March 1604. Winwoed's Memorials, p, 53. 
(#) Letters to ſeveral perſons of Honour, written by Fehr 
Denne, ſometime Dean of Se. Paul's, London, p. 214, 215. Edit. 
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jeſty and the houſe of Hertford (w) at the King's 
entrance, the King had done him eſpecial favour, in 
that employment of honour and confidence, by de- 
claring, by ſo public and great an act and teſtimony, 
that he had no ill affections towards him. The 
Earl of Hertford replied, that he was then and ever 


an honeſt man to the King: And the Earl of Sal;- 


bury denied not that; but yet ſolemnly repeated his 
firſt words; ſo that the Earl of Hertford ſeemed not 
to make anſwer ; but, purſuing his own words, faid, 
that whoſoever denied him to have been an honeſt 
man to the King, lyed. The Earl of Salisbury aſk- 
ed him, if he directed that upon him? The other 
replied, upon any, who denied this. The earneſtneſs 
of both was ſuch, as the Earl of Salisbury accepted 
it to himſelf; and made proteftation before the 
Lords preſent, that he would do nothing elſe, till 
he had honourably put off that lye; and, within an 
hour after, ſent the Earl of Hertford a direct chal- 
lenge by his ſervant Mr. Knightley. The Earl of 
Hertford required only an hour's leiſure of conſider- 
ation (to inform himſelf, as it was faid, of the eſpe- 
cial danger of dealing ſo with a Privy-counſellor); 
and then returned his acceptance of the challenge: 
And all circumſtances were ſo clearly handled be- 


tween them, that St. James's was agreed for the 
place; and they were both come from their ſeveral 


lodgings, and upon the way to have met, when they 
were interrupted by the perſons, who were ſent by 
the King to prevent the miſchief, which otherwiſe 
might have followed. | 

Sir Thomas Edmondes, ſoon after his arrival at 
Bruſſels, wrote to Secretary Cecil, then Lord Vil- 
count Cranborne, a character of the Marquis Ambro- 


(ao) The Earl had married the Lady Catharine Grey, ſiſter 
to Lady Fane Grey, nearly related to the Crown. 
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fo Spinola, the celebrated Genoeſe General, who had 


been appointed Camp- maſter General and Governor 
of all the Spaniſh forces in the Low Countries, upon 


the reduction of Offend in September 1604 (y). I is 
generally confeſſed, lays Sir Thomas, in his letter from 


Bruſſels of the 3d of May (z), that there do concur 
many good parts in bim \Spinola] both for being very 
valiant of his perſon, and likewiſe active and induſ- 
trious ; and that be is very well ſkilled in matters 0 


accompt, and therewith alſo 'hath purchaſed himſelf 


great Love by bis liberality. But they hold him to be 
as yet. very much unexperienced to conduct the wars; 
and having great enuy born unto bim by Don Lewis 
de Velaſco, and the reſt of the Spaniſh commanders, 


who do much repine, that ſo great authority is con- 


ferred on him, which was wrought by the importunity 
of the Archdukes. It is ſaid, that, inſtead of affiſt- 
ing him in their conſultations for the war, they do 


make oljections againſt any thing, that he propoundeth, 


whereby he diſcerneth, that they would not be unwill- 
ing he might receive a blow, to give ' occaſion to di- 


_ miniſh his reputation. It hath therefore been obſerved, 


that the Marquis hath been the more careful. to affijt 
himſelf with the counſel of particular men, which are 
of ſufficiency ;, and that he beginneth to follow a cuſ- 
tom of the Duke of Parma's, after having beard other 
men's opinions, to reſolve by himſelf alone. © 

Sir Thomas Parry, who had been ſent Embaſſador 
ta the Court of France in June 1602. and reſided 
ſtill there in the ſame poſt, held a correſpondence 


with Sir Thomas Edmondes ; and, on the iſt of June 


1605. O. S. wrote to him from Paris (a), taking 
notice of Henry IV. 's late illneſs of a fever; and that 
his errand to that King was, to ſolicit the treaty of 


(») Bentiwoglio's wars of Flanders, Part III. L. vii. | () Sir 


The. Edmondes's MS. State-papers, Vol. III, p. 175, (a) Ibid. 
E | | 
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the reglement for the Engliſh merchants traffick. Sir. 


Thomas had been, for ſome time, weary of his em- 


ployment, and had laboured to be recalled the _ 


before (5); which he now ſucceeded in; and, 


the 3oth of June 1605. O. S. expreſſed his fatiefac: | 
tion on that account to Sir Thomas Edmondes in a 


letter from Paris (c): © His: Majeſty's Secretary, 


<< ſays he, advertiſeth, that, by his next packet, 3: 
c ſhall receive the commiſſion ; but no mention of 


«< any aſſiſtance till after Michaelmas. Then his Ma- 


<< Jeſty. ſendeth Sir George Carew, a Maſter of the 


<< Chancery, to ſucceed in my charge, and eaſe me 


<* of this burden; and willeth me confidently to 


cc truſt to this reſolution. This flaſh of comfort 
„ lghteneth my heart; for I proteſt to you, my 


C Lord, no exile, no prifon, could have ſo much 
- dejected my ſpirits, as the vexations I have here 
*<.thus long endured, endeavouring, what I might, 


to perform good offices; by removing occaſions of 
<< ſuſpicions -and jealouſy ; ſed fruſtra. The King 


is very favourable and gracious, yielding to all 


* ' reaſonable motions in courſe of juſtice and equity: 
but the wheels, that carry the affairs of the State 


% under him, are ſubject to as many counter-courſes 


<« as the celeſtial ſpheres.** 


A body of Spaniſbh ſoldiers, defigned for Flanders, | 


having been obliged by the Durch ſhips to take re- 
fuge in Dover, Mr. Winwood wrote to Sir Thomas 


Edmondes, on the 27th of July 1605. from the 


Hague (d), that a ſervant of Sir Noel Caron, the Re- 
ſident from the States General in England, was 
then arrived in Holland, WhO « ſpoke ſtrangely, as 


1 9 though his Maſter did fear theſe Spaniards ſhould 


(b) Sir Henry Neville to Mr Wizard, from London 19th Auguſt 


1604. Vinuood's Memorials, Vol. II. p. 26. (e) Sir Tho. 
Edmondes's MS. State-papers, Vol. III. p. 273. (4) Ibid, 
55 a 


cc be 


1588 
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er be conveyed over by his Majeſty's ſhips, by his 
« connivance, and ſecret order from the Lord Ad- 
« miral, who, with thoſe twelve, which received 
« the preſents. in Spain, are ſaid to ſpeak wholly' 
e Spaniſh, though the reſt of the company doth re- 
<« tain the Engliſh hearts they carried with them, It 
« js here reported, that the Lord Arundel doth come 
« gver to you, to command thoſe of our Nation, 
&« which are at your ſervice. I have no ſuch adver- 
« tiſement ; but, if it be ſo, this kind of proceed- 
ing will enforce. theſe Provinces to reſolve; of 
« ſtrange courles ſuch, perhaps, as are little feared, 
« and yet not ſuſpected. But life is ſweet; and 
« they ate to be excuſed to leave no way unſought 
« for their own ſubſiſtence and preſervation. ?? 

The inſinuation in. this letter, that the Lord. Admi- 
ral, the Earl of Nottingham, who had, in the for- 
mer reign, ſo highly diſtinguiſhed himſelf, upon all 
occaſions, againſt the Spaniards, and who had the 
principal hand in the deſtruction of the Armada in 


1588. was now brought over to the intereſt of Spain 


by the preſents, Which he had received there in his 

5 Hane Embaſſy in 1605, is ſtrongly confirm- 
ed by a paſſage in a letter of Sir Charles Cornwallis, 
Embaſſador in Ordinary at Madrid, to Sir Henry 
Wotton, Embaſſador at Fenice, dated at Madrid 1oth 
July 1605. O. S. in which he ſays (g), that all charges 
of diet, and of carriage and conveyance to Madrid. 
were defrayed by the King of Spain, who, beſides; all 
other demonſtrations of good affection and deſire to 
do the Earl of Nottingham honour, beſtowed upon him 


in plate, jewels, and borſes, at bis departure, to the. 


value of Twenty thouſand pounds. To ſome other of 
the principal of his attendants he likewiſe gave chains 
and Jewels of great value. Sir Thomas Edmondes 
likewiſe, in a letter to Sir Charles . from 


(2 / 1 dane Memorials, Vol. II. p. da 
Bruj- 
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Bruſſels, 22d Auguſt, 1605. O. S. obſerves (H, = We 
4% have here had ample relations of the liberality of 


cc your Court there, according as the cuſtom is, not 
eto conceal ſuch matters. And, by other means, 


«© I have heard alſo the report of other accidents, 


s which. fell out in that journey, which I was ſorry 
* and aſhamed to hear. But it may be very well 
5 ſaid, that nothing happened therein contrary to 
4 expectation ; for that no better fruit was to be ex- 
&« Pefzed of ſuch a ſtock.” | 

In the ſame letter Sir Thomas takes notice, that 
the Lord Arundel of Wardour, who had been ad- 
vanced to that title in the beginning of May pre- 
ceding (i), was expected in Flanders, to be Colonel 
of the. Engliſh Regiment, which the Archduke had 
levied for their ſervice, which was already raiſed to 
the number of fifteen hundred, partly by thoſe, which 
had been brought out of England, and otherwiſe by 
the deſerters from States army: And that it was 
expected alſo, that the Earl of Hume ſhould bring 
over a regiment of Scots. Accordingly, the Earl of 


La 


Salisbury, on the 12th of the ſame month, Auguſt, 


wrote to Sir Thomas from the Court at Rockingham (), 
that, ** ſince the concluding of the peace, his Ma- 
e jeſty knoweth not of any extraordinary courteſy 
« he hath uſed towards the States, whereof the like 
c have not, in a far greater proportion, been yielded 
e to the Archdukes : for his Majeſty hath not ſuf- 
& fered any perſon, of Blood and Quality, to go to 
e the States ſervice, as he hath done on the other 
« fide, in the perſon of the Earl of Hume, an an- 
e cient Nobleman of Scotland, to take a public charge 
te to conduct a new regiment of ſoldiers to their 
& ſervice; and the Lord Arundel for England, to do 
e the like; a perſon, who, by his late advancement 


(5) Tbid. p. 111 (7) Ibid. p. 59. (4) Sir Tho. Edmondes's 
Ms. State- papers, Vol III p. 373. 
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« to his Barony, carrieth the marks of his Majeſty's 
« extraordinary favour, as may be thought fo graced 
« of purpoſe for that employment.“ But the Lord 
Arundel, ſoon after, took a ſtep, which highly diſ- 
obliged the King. The circumſtances of it were as 
follows (J): When the Count de Villa Mediana, the 
Spaniſh Embaſſador, was ready to leave England, 
che King ſent to Sir Noel Caron, to let him know, 
that he expected ſo good reſpect and obſervance in 


the States proceedings towards him in this caſe, re- 


lating to the ſafe paſſage of an Embaſſador, that no 


interruption ſhould be offered to him, nor any belong- 


ing to him. Sir Noel anſwered, that he had receiv- 


ed ſuch an order from his ſuperiors : Only for Lord 
Arundel, who had a purpoſe to tranſport himſelf over, 
with divers other Captains, in one of his Majeſty's 
ſhips, under the protection of the Embaſſador, they 


preſumed his Majeſty would no way allow it; becauſe 


that ſuch ſufferance, with the circumſtances, might 
ſcem to draw # with neceſſary conſequence of em- 
ployment from his Majeſty. Whereupon the King 
paſſed his word to Sir Noel, fof the ſtaying that Lord, 
and his company, from going in any ſuch manner : 
And therefore, underſtanding of his Lordſhip's ſet- 
ting forwards towards Dover, gave preſently orders, 
to ſome of his Privy-council, to write to the Count 
de Villa Mediana, upon ſuch plain and honourable 


terms, as are uſed in thoſe cafes, to require him, for 


the cauſes above-mentioned, to forbear, in any caſe, 
to carry Lord Arundel; adding, notwithſtanding, as 
an argument, that it was not out of any end abſo- 
lutely to ſtay him, or to diſappoint the Archduke, 
that his Majeſty promiſed him, that his Lordſhip 
ſhould, within five days after, not only be permit- 


ted to paſs ; but the matter ſhould be fo ordered, as 


(1) Earl of Sa/i«bury's letter to Sir Charl-; Cornwallis, 12th 
September 1605, Winwod's Memorials, Vol, II. p. 135. 
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he ſhould be ſecured from any violence in his pal. 
ſage: Only, in reſpect his Majeſty had given his 
word, which ought to be inviolable, he intreated 
the Spaniſh Embaſſador to ſatisfy himſelf with his 
promiſe, as from a Prince, in whom, he had never 
found fraud or guile. Notwithſtanding all this, when 
the King thought himſelf ſufficiently aſſured, that this 

would content them, and the Earl of Salichury had 
cauſed the matter to be imparted accordingly to Sir 
Noel Caron; the Lord Arundel, having bribed Cap. 
tain Broadgate, procured a paſſage in the Adventure, 
which was Vice-admiral to the Vantguard, in which 
went the Spaniſh Embaſſador. The Earl of Salisbur 

therefore wrote to Sir T homas Edmondes, on the 12t 

of September 1605. from Salisbury (in), upon this af. 
fair, ordering him to remonſtrate it to the Archdukes, 
and to inſiſt, that the Lord Arundel, after he ſhould 
have put in order the troops under his charge, and 
ended with them the ſummer-ſervice, ſhould return 
to England towards the end of November, to render 
his perſon before the Council, and to abide his Ma- 
jeſty's further cenſure. The Earl concluded his let- 
ter with theſe words: Having now ſufficiently de- 
& hvered all the cirumſtances of this cauſe, I leave 
« jt unto you to digeſt your own relation into the 
form, which ſeemeth good to your diſcretion, be- 
* ing careful to ſet down, as clearly as I can, the 
5s particularities of all things here, which have any 
reference to your charge: : Which, if they, come 
© unto you ſometime by common pens before 
* mine, you. can well diſtinguiſh, that nouvellants 
* think they do well when they write what they heat, 
* be it true or falſe, where thoſe, that have the 
* charge, which I undergo, are, or ought to be 
IN held, ſufficiently careful, when they yield fatisfac- 
tion to 5 Miniſters, agreeable to truth, in 


n, Sur Tho, Edmondes's MS. state. papers, Vol. III. p. 415˙ 
«© matters 
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« matters of importance, leaving matters of - leſs 
« weight to ſuch convenient opportunities, which 
« men are able to find, which have more than one 
« or two to ſatisfy. In which kind your own dili- 
« gence, in his Majeſty's ſervice, deſerves ſo well, 
« befides your particular profeſſion to myſelf, as 1 
« have thought it not amiſs to touch my extraordi- 


« nary care of you, and others in your charge, as a 


« thing, which, next to the ſervice of God, I moſt 


4 affect, and wholly attend, as I hope it appears by 


« my courſe of life, which is employed i in enjoying 
a6 itlelf 28 little as any man's days, that lives in this 


Mr. Dudley Carleton, who had been, as was s ob- 8 


ſerved above, Secretary to Sir Thomas Parry, the 
Engliſh Embaſſador in France, but was in England 


in 1604. where he was Patronized by the Lord Vif- 
count Cranborne, and in the beginning of April 
1605. accompanied the Lord Norris into Spain (u), 


upon the terms of fifty pounds in hand, an hundred 
pounds at his return, and forty pounds yearly after 
their arrival in England (o), was now come back as 
far as Paris, from whence he wrote to Sir Thomas 
Edmondes, on the 24ſt of September 1605. N. S. (p), 


that he was come to this good retreat after a long and 


tireſome pilgrimage; and that the beſt judgment he could 
make of Spain was in theſe words, ſuperba miſerit. 


He obſerves, that the new Embaſſador, Sir George 
Carew, was not looked for at Paris theſe three 


months; and that his od maſter, Sir Thomas Parry, 


was the old man ſtill; but we are beſt friends, lays ws 
now weare furtheſt aſunder. 


0 1) Mr. John Move to Mr. Winwood, 2 Decemb elit Wi in- 


wwoed's Memorials, Vol. II. p. 36. if 0) Mr. Samuel Calvert 


to Mr. Winwoed, 28th March 1605. Ibid. p. 54. and 6 April 
1605. p. 57. (2) Sir Tho, Edmondes's MS, State-papers, 
Vol. III. p. 447. 


ä Sir 
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Sir Thomas Edmondes, on the 27thof September 1605, 


wrote from Bruſſels to the Earl of Salisbury, an account 
of an offer made to him of ſome important diſcove- 


c& 
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Ties (q): ** Here is ſerving, in theſe countries, one 


Captain Turner, who, as I ſuppoſe, is well known 
unto your Lordſhip, for his light and diſſolute 
behaviour, as well in England, as in Germany, and 
other places, where he hath ranged. This man, 
becauſe he underſtood, that I did here cenſure him 
according to his deſerving, and refuſed to enter- 


tain his profeſſions, as for formality's ſake I am 


here forced to diſpenſe with my ſelf towards others, 
though ill- affected, hath been deſirous, to the end 
to recover a good opinion, to diſcover unto me 
the practices, wherein he is employed from hence, 
which is to purſue a negotiation he hath already 
begun in Holland, for dealing with certain Englifs- 
men, Which ſerve there, and have given aſſurance 
of their willingneſs to tranſport themſelves hither, 
to lay ſome plots, how, when they ſhall now re- 
tire into gariſon, they may favour the enterprizes, 
which ſhall be made hence upon any towns, where- 
in they ſhall remain : for they ſay here, that they 
wanted but the leaſt aſſiſtance in that kind for the 
carrying of Bergen-op-z2oom, at the time of their 
firſt attempting the ſame; which is true. And 
he ſpeaketh of other things, which have been idly 
propoſed, as the burning of the ſhips at Rolter- 
dam, and attempting againſt the perſon. of the 
Count Maurice. About the foreſaid Commiſſions. 
he was diſpatched by the Marquis of Spinola hi- 
ther ; and he is now addreſſed with letters from 
hence to the Baron of Hobocque, to treat with the 
parties in the ſame buſineſs, whom, as he faith, 
he is for that purpoſe to fetch out of Holland. 
And, as there ſhall be any proceeding therein, he 


(2) Ibid. p. 463. / 
| e offereth 
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ce offereth to acquaint your Lordſhip therewith. 1 
* ſend your Lordſhip here incloſed the names of the 
principal perſons, which, as he reporteth, are to be 
e uſed in the foreſaid enterprizes. And, for Turner 
“ himſelf, I can only ſay, that his greateſt ſuffi- 
e ciency, for the doing of any buſineſs, is his confi- 
4 dence and boldneſs ; but ſecrecy or good conduct 
he hath none. If he carry himſelf cleanly in this 
«© buſineſs, he may be here of uſe unto me hereafter, 
* in ſome other things. He can inform your Lord- 
< ſhip of ſome others, that be the common market- 
men for the tranſportation of popiſh reliques and 
« indulgences into England. | 
Sir Thomas Edmondes began ſoon to diſcover 
the dangerous practices of the Jeſuits, and other 
Engliſh tugitives in the Low Countries; and accord- 
ingly gave early notice of them to the Earl of Saliſ- 
bury, and particularly in a letter of the gth of O#0- 
ber 1605. from Bruſſels (r). The practices, ſays 
* be, of the Jeſuits, and other our Eugliſb fugitives 
here, are ſo continual, and more and more exor- 
e bitant, as they give me occaſion to make often 
mention of them to your Lordſhip. All their 
* ſtudy is, upon every occaſion that is offered, to 
« deprave the actions of his Majeſty's State, where- 
© of their viperous tongues do make the proceedings 
« to be ſo odious and deſperate, as they propound 
* nothing leſs for remedy than the excommunication 
of the King's Majeſty. And nothing doth ſo 
much trouble them, as for that they do not find a 
< diſpoſition to entertain their practices in that be- 
* half. 
The Count of Villa Mediana being much moved 
* with their proceedings, was with the Pope's 
* Nuncio, before his departure, to declare againſt 
them; proteſting vehemently, that their ambition, 


(7) Ibid. p. 447. = 54 
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& and deceitful relations of the ſtate of England would 
© be the cauſe of the ruin of the body of the Catho- 
& lics there. The Pope's Nuncio doth little love 
them, for his part; and, were it not for the ſup- 
« port which they receive from Mancicidor, the Spa- 
s zifþ Secretary, they would not be ſo powerful here 
&« as they are. Owen and Baldwyn, the Patriarchs 
& of that good crew, made a great canvaſs, that no 
« other Prieſts might have been employed, as chap- 
ce lainsin the Engiifp regiments, but only thoſe of the 
< order of the Jeſuits, to the end to have conſerved 
thereby the opinion and reputation, which is con- 
e ceived of the power of the order, and to have had 
the managing of the ſpirits under them at their 
„ devotion; and allo to have had the means thereby 
to hold the better correſpondence with the parents 
of young gentlemen in Exg/and, in regard of their 
power to help thoſe, who thould depend on them, 
eto the obtaining of entertainments here. But when 
it was made known unto the Archduke, how un- 
« pleaſing a thing it would be unto the King's Ma- 
« jelty, to underſtand of the employment of the Je- 
ſuils in ſuch fort, he took order for the changing 
« of that reſolution. They do work in the like man- 
«© ner for the placing of a Colonel at their devotion, 
if the Lord Arundel do not return, having a de- 
* ſign upon Sir William Stanley; and they vaunt, 
* that they will ſupport Studder in deſpite of whom- 
e ſoever. In concluſion, the forenamed champions, 
© Owen and Baldwyn, make themſelves the cenſurers 
< of all matters concerning the ſtate of England, 

e and of every man's merit, that cometh to ſerve 
< here, who, by reaſon of the credir, which they 
have with the Secretary Mancicidor, are meaſured 
* according to the report, which they make of all 
men; whereby they draw the general dependence 
« of our nation upon them; and many of our Eng- 


6 80 that come hither are amid to viſit me, ſerving 
6 ce in 
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« in the place, which I do, for fear of giving jea- 
« Jouſy to them. EL _ 

The Earl of Saliſbury had already great apprehen- 


| fions of the reſort of the Papiſts into Flanders; and 
accordingly wrote to Sir Thomas Edmondes, on the 
| 10th of October 1605, from Whitehall(s). * You, 


| « ſhall now underſtand, that his Majeſty, and all 
| « that love the goſpel, begin to be very ſenſible of 
« the ſtrong and viſible torrent, wherewith the ill- 
« affected in this State are carried into theſe parts, 
| « only to ſatiate themſelves upon idolatry and ſuper- 
« ſtition 3 for which ſurely ere it be long, it will be 
« high time to provide; becauſe that may now be 
« alleged as the effect of a dangerous experience, 
« which, being repreſented at the firſt only in con- 
« templation of that, which now happeneth, might 
« have been interpreted tanguam cauſam pro non 
« cauſa. That they do thus flock to the Nuncio, 
« encreaſeth the ſcandal of religion; and therefore, 
“for your own part, his Majeſty better liketh, that 
« you ſhould dilatorily avoid meeting him, tho? not 
te by any direct commandment, both becauſe ſuch a 
„ correſpondence, ſo unneceſſary ( conſidering the 
* perſon whom he repreſents) would include the 
more warrants for private men; as alſo, becauſe 
« their diſcourſe, and catching hold of his Majeſty*s 
* words, about a general Conncil, is merely idle, 
« unleſs they would underſtand it, as it is meant, 
« and clear enough in the ſenſe, whereſoever his 
« Majeſty hath mentioned it, to be intended a ge- 
% neral Council lawfully called, and where there 
« ſhall be no ſuch inequality of voices, as muſt of 
« neceſſity be, conſidering the multitude of Catholic 
“ Prelates, nor yet ſo partial a judge as the Biſhop of 
„Rome. His Lordſhip then obſerves, that men 
are doubiful, whether this exchange, which Lord 
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. Arundel 
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N el bath made with the honour he had received, 
and might enjoy, in his own country, do proceed from 
deſire to enable himſelf by foreign ſervices, or from 
bis paſſion to be accounted a General for the See of 
Rome. 

The Earl of Northampton, Henry Howard, after. 
wards Lord Privy Seal, wrote likewiſe the ſame day 
to Sir Thomas Edmondes (t), that he was ſorry for 
the follies of his couſin, the Lord Arundel, © who, 


by adding, ſays be, one abſurdity to another, 


„ hath, by circles of error, plunged. himſelf into 
bet oſt juſt indignation of the King, that ever 
did unthankful ſubject ta ſo gracious and ſweet a 
“ Sovereign. The making of Markham his Lieu- 
e tenant hath more vexed and diſquieted the King, 
te than his former preſumption in embarking, ex- 
<< preſly againſt the King's commandment, in one 
„ of his own veſſels, to the ſcandal of his honour, 
and the hazard of the treaty, whereof no man can 
better judge than yourſelf, that were as ſound a 
© regiſter, as ever dealt in any buſineſs. The King 
<< hath reaſon to marvel very much, that no man 
* could be able to diſcharge that office ſaving Mark- 
gam, that did firſt invent the practice of breaking 
up the bed-chamber door with a petard. For be- 
* fide the weakneſs of affection and duty, which 
< appeareth in this choice, the King may take a very 
* probable exception againſt thoſe companies that 
<« ſerve on that fide, howſoever they pretend deſire to 
% make themſelves more able afterwards to ſerve the 
*« State, when the commanders make their ſpecial elec- 
* tion of ſuch inſtruments. I need not wiſh you to 
have an eyc, that have already all the eyes of Ar- 
gu, upon theſe actions and ends: but I will aſſure 
you, that it is not the leaſt uſe, that can be made 
of your judicious endeavours, to obſerve what 
* (+) Ibig. p. 496. 

| «© time 
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ec time and meaſure they keep with the muſic of 
« their own eſtate, that for the time, tanquam ber- 
* ſonati hiſtriones, dance the pipe of another.“ 

Sir Griffin Markham, mentioned in this letter to 
have been appointed by Lord Arundel his lieutenant, 
had been condemned in 1603, for being concerned 
with the Lord Grey, Mr, George Brooke, and others, 
in a deſign 10 ſurprize the King and Court (u); but 


was reprieved on the ſcaſſold (w), and afterwards 


pardoned. 

Sir George Carew, who was deſigned Embaſſador 
to the Court of France, having been obliged to Sir 
Thomas Edmondes, in ſome reſpects, for that employ- 
ment, took an opportunity, on the gth of OZober 
1605, of writing to him (x), and ofifring, him his 


ſervice in that Kingdom. You may, ſays he, claim 


it of right, for that you know you came to the firſt 


| chriſtening of it ; and yourſelf were the firſt god- 

father, that undertook for it at Saliſbury houſe, even 
upon the very firſt birth, being a matter that, at my 
coming thither, I little imagined of. 


Sir Thomas Parry, who was ſtill at Paris, gave 
Sir Thomas Edmondes, on the 10th of Ofober 1605, 
N. S. (z), warning of ſome deſigns then concerting 
among the Enghſþ Prieſts. ** Our Prieſts are very 
4 buſy about petitions to be exhibited to the King's 
* Majefty at this Parliament, and ſome further deſigns 
* upon refuſal. Theſe matters are ſecretly managed by 
intelligence with their collegues in thoſe parts,where 
« you reſide, and with the' /wo Nuncios. I think it 
were neceſſary for his Majeſty's ſervice, that you 
* found means to have privy ſpies amongſt them, 


(i) Secretary Cecil to Mr. Vinguood, from the Court at Ni- 
chefier, za October 160 3. Minawood's Memor: als, Vol. II. p. 8. 
(w) Ibid. fp. 11. (x) Sir Thomas Edmondes's MS. State» 
Papers, Vol. III. p. 483. (2) Sir Thomas Edmondes's MS, 
State Papers, Vol. III. p. 505. | 
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ce to diſcover their negotiations. Somewhat 75 af 


« which, I truſt, God ſhall divert, by the vigilant. 


care of his Majeſty's faithful ſervants and friends 
abroad, and prudence of his council at home.-—. 
7 1 Earl of Dunbar intends very ſpeedily to paſs 
„for the Archduke's ſervice with his forces.“ 

The Earl of Saliſbury likewiſe, on the 17th of 
Oktober 1605, wrote, from Whitehall, an anſwer to 
Sir Thomas Edmondes's letter to him of the gth of 


that month above-mentioned : ** Becauſe, ſays his 


% Lordfoip (a), J have imparted unto you ſome part 
« of my conceit concerning the inſolencies of the 
« Prieſts and Feſuits, whoſe mouths we cannot ſtop 


wy better, than by contemning their vain and mali- 


c cjous diſcourſes; only the evil, which biteth, is 


the poiſoned bite, wherewith every youth is taken, 


<« that ch among them; which liberty, as I 


& wrote before, - muſt, for one cauſe or other, be re- 


c trenched.“ 
Mr. Vincoood, on the r9th of the ſame month, 


wrote to Sir Thomas Edmondes, from the Hague (b ); 


that Sir Robert Drury had, for want of a paſſport 
from the States, been ſeized in paſſing by Lillo, and 


ſent to Aiddleburgb to the States of Zealand; and 


his trunks being opened in his preſence, there were 
found two letters SI the King of Spain, the one 
to the Archduke, and the other to the Marquis of 
Spinola, both in his ſpecial favour, to be received in 


ſervice with extraordinary reſpeF. © Theſe letters, 


adds Mr. Winwood, tranſlated into French, with the 
te copy of your Lordſhip's paſſport, were ſent from 
% Zealand to the States General, who, communi- 
<« cating the matter unto me, have moved me with 
great inſtance, that becauſe now he times are full 
** of dangerous practices, and that the FRF doth 


(a) Ibid. p. 579. (6) Ibid. p. 528. 
c make. 
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te make choice of our nation to employ in theſe 
« ſervices, I would intreat your Lordſhip, in their 
e name, to forbear for a while the grant of your 
« paſſports into the Provinces, under the favour 
« whereof their State may receive prejudice, con- 
« trary, they know, to that good intention, which 
« your Lordſhip doth bear to their proceedings, 
&« and doth deſire to carry in all your own courſes.” 

Sir Robert Drury had attended the Lord Admiral 
in his extraordinary embaſſy into Spain, and was one 
of thoſe Gentlemen, who, as it was ſaid, by his 
Lordſhip's own recommendation, had penſions grant- 
ed them by that Court, to ſerve in the Low Countries: 
Sir Robert's penſion being a large one (c). 

Sir Thomas Edmondes was careful to obſerve 
the Earl of Saliſbury's directions, in his Lord- 
ſhip's letter to him of the toth of OZober, with re- 
lation to the Pope's Nuncio at Bruſſels : And yet, 
ſays he, 1n his letter from thence of the 23d of that 
month (d), under your Lordſbip's favour, I think it 
not amiſs to entertain afar off, by ſecond means, his 


civil profeſſions, for the uſe of his Majeſty's ſervice; 


becauſe out of his peſſion againſt the Jeſuits (howſo- 
ever he doth not let to ſtand in awe of the power of 


their credit to do harm at Rome) he is content ſomes . 


times to diſcover many of their practices. 

Sir Thomas Edmondes, though abſent, was now 
choſen Member for Wilton in Wiltſhire (e), in the 
Parliament, which was to have met at Weſtminſter on 
Tueſday November 5th 1605, but prevented by the 
diſcovery of the Gun-powder Plot, of which the Earl 
of Saliſbury wrote to him, from Whitehall, a very 
particular account on the th of that month (f), in- 
Cloſing a copy of the letter ſent to Lord Monteagle, 


(c) Sir Char! e Cormwallis to the Earl of Salisbury, from Ma- 


arid, Minaucod's Memorials, Vol. II. p. 96. (4) Sir Tho, 
£ amordes's MS. State-Papers, Vol. III. p. 531. (e) Ibid. 
p. 565, & 579. J) Ibid. p. 599. 
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adviſing him not to come to Parliament (g), and 
of the examination of Guy Faux (). And the next 
day, November 10. his Lordſhip wrote again to 
him (i): © Foraſmuch as, by daily examinations, it 
% doth appear, that there is great cauſe to ſuſpect, 
t that Owen hath been made privy to this horrible 
s conſpiracy, I think it very expedient now, for his 
« Majeſty's ſervice, that you do inform the Arch- 
duke of it, and put him to the trial of the ſinceri- 
ce ty of his extraordinary profeſſions towards his 
ce Majeſty, by ſhewing the horribleneſs of the fact; 
< and requiring at his hands, whether he would not 
e give orders to make ſtay of the ſaid Owen in 
<< ſome place of ſafety, until it may further appear, 
< what cauſe we ſhall have ta charge him in this 
action, and then to leave it to the Archduke's 
< own judgment, upon the proofs thereof, what 
<* courſe he ſhall think fit to hold with him. This 
« you may preſs ſomething earneſtly with the Arch- 
duke, and put him to the wall, that when here- 
< after we ſhall have cauſe to charge Owen (as we 
e have very probable ſuſpicion already) the Arch- 
ce dukes ſhall not excuſe themſelves by alleging, that 
he is fled, and not in their power. 


P. S. You ſhall do well to keep Hobocque's pac- 
e ket in your hands, until you have ſpoken 
& with the Archdukes of this matter, to mak 
“e all things ſure.” | 


The Earl likewiſe, on the 14th of November, 
wrote to Sir Thomas Edmondes (k), that Faux had 
now directly accuſed Omen to have been made privy 
by himſelf, not only to the general defigns, to do 
ſomewhat for relief of the Catholic cauſe, but particu- 


(e) Ibid. p. $93, (9) Ibid. p.595.. (5) Ibid. p. 607. 
(4) Ibid. ET. e 595 (7) b. 7 
| larly 


N 
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larly to ibe deteſtable act of blowing up the Parliament- 
houſe by gun- poder. 
Sir Thomas Edmondes, on the 19th of that month, 
wrote the Earl of Saliſbury an account (0, that he had 
acquainted the Archduke with the diſcovery of the plot 
and with Ower's being concerned in it; and that 
the latter was taken into cuſtody by the Archduke's 
order. My ſpeech, adds he, with the Archduke 
« of that horrible treaſon, gave me an opportunity 
to ſpeak very freely unto him of the common 
practices of the Exgliſb, which are entertained on 
this ſide, by telling him what I had diſcovered of 
their demeanours and malicious complots, where- 
'« of I] had before informed the Preſident Richardot 
jn his abſence: And withal, I made bold to tell 
„him, how clearly it doth appear, that all the prac- 
« rices, Which are broached againſt his Majeſty's 
State, haye their chief hatching and ſpringing 
from the Engliſh, which are only entertained here, 
« but are ſtill uſed by ſome Miniſters of this State 
* for further purpoſes than his Majeſty hath reaſon 
«to like of. He anſwered, that the relief which is 
granted them here, is only in regard of their re- 
« ligion, But I told him, that it was ſufficiently 
« known unto him, how they have abuſed the fa- 
« your, which they have ſought under that pretence. 
made requeſt alſo, that one Bayly might likewiſe 
be apprehended, being the perſon, that doth act 
« all the buſineſs under Ower, for the making of the 
e diſpatches of their Common-wealth in all lan- 
“ guages, and keeping of the cyphers; for the 
which he is reputed to be a very ſufficient Secre- 
* tary, and therein much to exceed Owen. But as 
he cannot ſurpaſs him in malice, fo likewiſe he is 
< not therein inferior to him. The Secretary Man- 
* cicidor is Owen's ſpecial ſupporter, who, as I un- 
(7) Ibid. p. 641. 
6 derſtand, 
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«* derſtand, hath been to viſit Owen, ſince his being 


" 5B priſon, and hath been a means to procure him 
* further enlargement of liberty than he was allowed 


c at his firſt commitment.“ 
The ſame day Sir Thomas Edmondes wrote an- 


other letter to the Earl of Saliſbury (m), that one 


Barnes, who was employed to make relation to the 


Nuncio of the proceedings of Roman catholics in 
England, had offered to make a diſcovery of the bu- 
ſineſs, wherein he ſhould be employed, and had 
communicated a letter, written by Dr. G:ffard, from 
Liſle, to the Secretary of the Pope's Nuncio, where- 
in, lays Sir Thomas, your Lordſhip may firſt ſee what 
charity they intend towards your Loraſhip's ſelf, and 
in the reſt, the courſe of their cunning and ingenious 
projects It may pleaſe your Lordſhip, if it foall 
fo ſeem good unto your Lordſpip's judgmont, that, in 
making uſe of that letter, the name of Dr. Giffat 
may be concealed, as much as may be poſſible ; for 
that I am of late entered into a correſpondence with 
him, which ] hope to make to be of good uſe for bis 
Majeſty's ſervice ; and I would be glad to make a 
tryal, how he will acquit himſelf therein, in regard if 
the extraordinary profeſſions he hath made. 

Barnes was at laſt engaged by Sir Thomas to 90 
to England, who ſent with bim a letter, on the 220 
of November, recommending him to the Earl of 
Saliſbury (u). 

Sir Edward Hoby, a Gentleman of great learning, 
and author of ſeveral books in defence of the Pro- 
teſtant religion, and Conſtable of Queenborougb- 
caſtle in the iſle of Sheppey, was one of Sir Thomas 
Edmondes's particular correſpondents ; and, on the 
19th of November 1605, wrote him a letter of the 
occurrences in England, of twelve pages in folio (o); 


(2) Ibid. p. 659. (o) Ibid. 


in 
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in which he 6bſcrves, that, on the firſt of that 


month, Monſr. de Daa mont, the French Embaſſa- 
dor in England, departed towards France, havin 
left behind him a reaſonable diſtaſte bere : and that 
ce ſuch, as are apt to interpret all things to the worſt, 
« will not believe other, but that Monteagle might, 
« jn policy, cauſe the letter to be ſent, fearing the 
66 « ior very already of the letter, the rather that one 
8 2 IVard, a principal man about him, is ſuſ- 
dected to be acceſſary to the treaſon. When Jon. 
« « Jon (i. e. Guy Faux) was brought to the King's 
«preſence, the King aſked him, how he could con- 
ire ſo hideous a treaſon againſt his children, and 
4 5 many innocent ſouls, which never offended 
«him. He anſwered, that it was true; but a dan- 
« oerous diſeaſe required a deſperate remedy. He 
« told ſome of the Scots, that his intent was to Have 
« blown them back again into Scotland. Some 
« fay, that Northumberland received the like letter 
* that Monteagle did, but concealed it. He [Faux] 
« hath further confeſſed, that there be many Gentle- 
«men, which at this time ſerve the Archduke, that 
have been made privy, that they ſhould be pre- 
< pared for the day for an inſurrection; and that he 
5 verily thinketh they will come ſhortly over by de- 
46 grees.“ 


Mr. Dudley Carleton, Who was at Paris at the diſ- 
covery of the plot, being ſoon after ſummoned, . by 
letter from the Lords of the Council, to return to 
England, was in ſome perplexity, what might be the 


_ occaſion of it at ſo critical conjuncture, eſpecially as 


he had been, in the firſt year of the King, Secretary 
to the Earl of Northumberland *, who was in cuſto- 
, upon ſuſpicion of being in ſome reſpect privy 


Mr. Carleton to Sir Thomas Fdmond:s, from London, July Hs. 
boy. Sir Tho Edmondes's MS. State-Papers, Vol IV. 


4 to 


* 
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to the plot: and this perplexity of his was height- 
ned by the behaviour of Sir Thomas Parry towards 
him, with whom he ſeems to have been but upon ill 
terms. In his way to England he wrote the following 
letter to Sir Thomas Edmondes from Calais (p). 


My very good Lord, | 
Tou may marvel at the contrarieties in every 
cs letter, but will now, I preſume, marvel more at 
<« the occaſion. By my laſt I wrote to you, how I 

vas tyed to a taſk at Paris, by reaſon of Lord 
& Nerreys's ſickneſs, and not likely of long to ſtir 
from thence. On Friday laſt, with the diſpatch, 
cc which was ſent to the Embaſſador, of the news in 
England, there came a particular letter from the 
Lords of the Council, by which I was warned 
* home. The ſtile of it was, they had uſe of me for 
his Majeſty's ſervice : but hearing of my Lord of 
e Northumberland's committing to the biſhop of 
_ © Canterbury's, though I ſee nothing to be feared, 
„ /imeo tamen. And yet went I not upon ſure 
ground for my own innocency, as I preſume on, 
«* in ſo barbarous an attempt, it were not a good 
<« phraſe ſhould draw,in ſuch poſt out of a place of 
« ſecurity into the midſt of danger. The Embaſſa- 
« dor [Sir Thomas Parry] did ſo wiſely handle the 
matter, that I was ſung out of his houſe with a 
<« pſalm, and every one of his ſwains took their laſt 
& leave of me; and, being to have audience of the 
„King the next day at Sf. Germains, was ſo careful 
* to ſet me forward, that he ſtaid a good while to 
e ſee me on horſeback ; and, for more ſurety, gave 
t charge to the Poſtmaſter of Dover, who brought 
* his letters, to accompany me. And, before I 
<« parted, it was bruited all over the town, and ad- 
s vertiſed me by ſome, that heard it from one of his 


(p) Ibid. Vol. III. p. 691. 
** 18 
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cc nephews, that in his diſpatch he had“ * to move 
eme by fair perſuaſions and hopes of * * to haſte 
« my return; but that I ſhould find * *. I am not 
« ;zgnorant, how nice theſe affairs are; and how a 
« word let ſlip, by indiſcretion, or paſſion, from a. 
great man's mouth, is enough to ruin a poor ſer- 
« yant. But no doubts or diſcouragements ſhall 
“make me deſpair of good treatment. And I ſhall 
account it a double unhappineſs, if, by any mif- 
adventure, that ſhould befal me, the old Legate 
* ſhould have ſubject to boaſt of negotiating me 
Oer ſea. I only wait wind and weather; and ſa 
God ſend me good ſhipping. Thus much I write 
* to your Lordſhip, becauſe the bruit, I know, will 
ebe poſted you from Paris, as I look by that old 
man's buzardly folly to be in every Gazette. But 
« you need take no alarm, for I was never a practi- 
„ ſer, nor thought a fit man in all my life to be 


e made of an ill council. Monſr. Beaumont was on 


« the way to Paris, as I came; but I ſaw him not. 
met the young Lord Roſs going thither, with in- 
© tention to travel three years. Betwixt this and 
gHoulogne J encountered two Engliſhmen in poſt, 
e who, becauſe they came ſo ſlenderly provided, 
having nothing behind their -poſtilion, and con- 
t cealed themſelves from me, without ſpeaking or 
*« anſwering, whilſt we changed horſes, I ſuſpect 
{ to be ſtolen over. One of them looked like Fraucis 
* Treſbam ; but the ſpeech is, he is in the Tower. 
It is ſaid here, that Thomas Percy, in his dreſſing, 
„ hath ſlain himſelf with the barber's inſtrument : 
that Jobnſon either will not or cannot confeſs much of 
* the conſpiracy, though he hath been thrice racked 
* to the death ; and that certain women are appre- 
* hended upon ſuſpicion, Your Lordſhip ſhall hear 


from me by the firſt commodity, how I find all at 
EI * home. 
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« home. This night J hope to pafs : and fo I com- 
« mit you to God's protection. | 
From Calais this firſt day of December, 1605. 
OE PE. he a 


Yoar Lordſbip's to do you ſervice, 
Dudley Carleton, 


The Earl of Salisbury, on the 2d of December 
1605. wrote from Whitehall a letter to Sir Thomas 
Edmondes (q), in which he faid: © His Majeſty 
« hath lately, and very particularly, acknowledged 
ie the Archdukes fincere dealing to their Embaſſa- 
dor: and indeed they could not have efcaped ſome 
« ill judgment in the world, if that creature Owen, 
c favoured and fupported in their Court, had not 
« been forthcoming, ſeeing how notoriouſly his 
* practices (ever ſince the late Queen's death) for an 
<« invaſion ſhall be laid open, beſides his particular 
& knowledge and dealing with ſome of theſe conſpi- 
« rators in the infernal treaſon of the powder. In 
„ both which, becauſe you may know what to give 
out againſt any conteſtation of his friends, this is 
ce that Ido warrant you to deliver, upon the forfeiture 
„of my judgment in your opinion, that it ſhall ap- 
8 = as evident as the ſun in the cleareſt day, that 
« Stanley, Baldwyn, and Owen, ſince the death of the 
„Queen, were acquainted with a motion from the 
_ « Catholics to the King of Spain, for fending an 
ce army into England; and in this matter of the gun- 
r powder, that Baldwyn by means of Owen, and 
© Owen directly of himſelf, have been particular con- 
« ſpirators. And for Sir William Stanley, though 
« you may forbear a while to avow him to have dealt 


7) Ibid. p. 694. 
. 5 


* 


ex- 


« require the 
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«* perſonally with any of the conſpirators in it, yet 
« you may aſſure the Archdukes, that he was ſo far 
e upon it, as he was adviſed 20 be ready, at this Pan- 
& jament, io come over into England, upon the firfh 
« adyertifement from them. And therefore you may 
« fay, that although, by virtue now of his Majeſty's 
© commandment, you do only demand the perſons 
& of Baldiæyn and Owen to be ſent over; yet you do 
« move likewiſe, that the Archdukes will make ſtay 
« of Sir Hilliam Stanley, to be forthcoming, until 
* his Majeſty may inform the Archdukes further 
„hat he may be ba with. But foraſmuch as 
« you have ſeẽmed to infinuate one thing, whereof the 
« Archdukes might be jealous ; which is, that ſome 
other treaſons and practices may be objected to Owey, 
« beſides this late monſter ;. you may therein aſſure, 
« that neither he, nor Ba/dzeyn, nor any other, whom 
« the Archdukes ſhall ſend over, ſhall undergo any 
“ tryal,' or ſuffer any prejudice, in life or reſtraint, 
« for any other crime whateyer, but ſhall be ſafely 
6 „ NR ROE the Archdukes ſhall 
ne fame ; although his Majeſty is content 
« the Archdukes fhould know theſe other cauſes, 
* which might exaſperate his Majeſty againſt them, 
being committed in his time. = N 

And now, becauſe 1 ſpeak of the practices of 
t theſe perſons under the Archdukes with the King 
« of Spain, you ſhall inform him particularly, of 
« the great contentment, his Majeſty taketh, conſi- 
« dering their refidence. there, and the aptneſs of 
*« thoſe; that love not their amity, to ſcandalize the 
« ſame, that the very conſpirators themſelves do ac- 
knowledge the Archdukes not only free from 
* foreknowledge of that employment into Spain 
„ about the invafion ; but alſo that the King of 
Spain himfelf refuſed their overtures, and miſſiked 
* the ſame ;z requiring them to ſettle their own 
* thoughts upon no other 1 to be reliev- 
K 2 


<> 
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ed by any hoſtile acts from him, unleſs the peace, « f 
„ wherein his Commiſſioners, and the Archdukes, « | 
<< were employed, ſhould break off: Only this re- «-f 
** ference he gave them, to reſort to the Conſtable in « .F 
© the Low Countries, whom he had given charge to "0&2 
do the Catholics all the good offices he could to- 40 1 
e wards their Sovereign, by recommending them in 
&* ſuch a ſort, as one Prince may do for the ſubjects 4 1 
of another. „„ « | 
«© For any other things, which may be fit for you ee t 
* to know, and to anſwer, if you ſhall be demand- & ( 
<« ed, what farther perſons are diſcovered, becauſe *Yy 
divers Noblemen are committed, as the Viſcount 1 
% Montagu, Lord Mordaunt, and Lord Stourton, «Y 
„ you may ſhortly anſwer this, that this practice is WY 
% avowed by the conſpirators to be taken in hand «x 
* for the cauſe of Religion; and that, in all the trai- 20 
be terous conſultations, they were very careful to pre- ce 
<« ſerve ſuch Noblemen, as were Catholics, from the 6e 
„ blow; for which purpoſe Catesby naming thoſe EY 
<< three aforeſaid, and Percy others, it appeared, that « 1 
© thoſe three were abſent without juſt occaſion ; and 1 
that Catesby had told his complices, which are leſt ht 
& alive, a good while before the diſcovery, that, he 1 
« was ſure, thoſe three ſhould be abſent. Where- *Y 
upon thoſe men's religion conſidered, and the con- 3 
& tinual converſation, in which the principal conſpi- « w 
% rators had lived theſe three years laſt paſt with * 
<< theſe men, their deareſt friends; his Majeſty, and * 0 
de this State, could do no leſs than they have done, Ol 
in making ſure of their perſons; which being EG 
granted, you know there is no other priſon for 9 
« the Nobility, eſpecially in any queſtion for mat- | bY 
< ter of State, but the Tower of London; a matter, «2 
& wherein I enlarge myſelf for the form; becauſe © b 
“ you may the better ſatisfy your own judgment in — 
et the like courſe taken with the Earl of Northum- * 
Lerland, on whom though it cannot be caſt, * 1 
1 | - * Tad 8 
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that he was abſent; yet becauſe Percy only named 
him and the Lord Monteagle, and that Monteagle 
had a letter of warning, together with the circum- 
ſtances of Percy's inwardneſs, and his coming out 
of the North three days before the time, and his 
reſort to the Earl not twenty hours before this 
villainy ſhould have been acted, the preſumption 
hath been thought ſufficient likewiſe to commit 
him to the like place and cuſtody; and thus much 
the rather, becauſe the Earl, upon the death of the 

ueen, and after, had declared often to the King, 
that the Catholics had offered themſelves to de- 
pend upon him, in all their courſes, ſo far, as his 
Majeſty making him know his pleaſure, he 
doubted not but to contain them from any ex- 
tremity. | 


Thus you have as much, as may fatisfy all re- 


ports of more or leſs than I have written ; where- 
in, aſſure yourſelf, that ſuch is the juſtice of this 
time, as if no more appear than this, which may 
well deſerve as much as is done, there ſhall be no 
ſuch rules of rigorous policy practiſed upon a No- 
bleman, of his blood and quality, as not to ſet him 
free again, without touch of his eſtate ;' aſſuring 
you, for mine own part, that —_ it is not 
improbable, that Percy gave him ſome general 
warning, according to his reſolution with his con- 
federates, and that there is no direct proof, whe- 
ther the Earl would have been preſent at the Par- 
liament or not, becauſe the hour was prevented 


of the execution, wherein it may be ſaid, he might 


in diſcretion have forborn to offer any ſhew of 
abſence till the very inſtant ; yet I believe, that 
Percy never durſt acquaint a Nobleman, of his 
birth, alliance, and diſpoſition, with ſo unnaturaj 
and ſavage a plot as that, wherein ſo many, whom 
himſelf loved, muſt have periſhed. Only this is 
the misfortune, that ME and Percy being _ 
„„ 3 his 
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* his innocency, or his guiltineſs, muſt both depend 


& upon circumſtances of other perſons and time. 
P. S. I thank you for your care in entertaining 


+ that overture, which may happily bring to light 


e the practices againſt me; which as I contemn, in 
5 reſpect of the zeal I carry to the cauſe, for which 


they hate me; ſo do I aſſure you I have as many 


e circumſtances to confirm it, as ever ſo poor a man 
« as I had. But I know my anchor-hold, and leave 
6 all to his Divine pleaſure. 

The Lord Mordaunt, and the Lord Stourton, 


mentioned in this letter, were impriſoned in the Tower 


for ſome time, and at laſt redeemed by a fine in the 
Star-chamber (a): But the Earl of Northumberland 
was not only fined, on the 27th of Juns 1606, by 
that Chamber, thirty thouſand pounds (5), but conti- 


nued priſoner in the Tower till the year 1619, when 


he was ſet at liberty by the intereſt of the Lord Hay, 


afterwards Earl of Carliſie *, who had married his 


younger daughter Lacy, celebrated in the poems of 
Maller, and other poets of that age. During his im- 
priſonment he amuſed himſelf with the converſation 
of ſome of the moſt eminent Mathematicians and 
Philoſophers of thoſe times, particularly Mr. Thomas 


Harriot, whoſe Artis analytice praxis is dedicated 
to his Lordſhip; Mr. Walter Warner, Mr. Hues, 


author of the treatiſe on the Globes, and Mr. Na- 
thanael Tarperley ; to all whom his Lordſhip gave 
penſions for their encouragement in their ſhdics (c). 
Several years after he had been confined, viz. in 
1611, a new diſcovery was made, which brought his 
Lordſhip to another examination. The affair is thus 


repreſented by the Earl of Salisbury, on the 25th of 


| fa). Caindeni Annales Regis Jacobi, p-. 5. and Arthur Wi. 
fis Life of King James I. p. 33. edit. Lond. i653. (6) Cam- 
Milhan, ubi ſupra, p. 130. (eM Dr. 


Oxon. Vel. I. cal. 466, 461,462, and $66. 
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July 1611, to Sir Tho. Edmondes (d): There was one 
Elkes, a ſervant of the Earlof Northumberland, and one, 
who was no ſtranger to his ſecrets, who complained 
to ſome private friends (who yet kept it with no 
privacy), that he ſtood in ſome danger of his life, 
ſeeing he obſerved his Lord's affection to grow ſome- 
what cold towards him ; which, he conceived, could 
proceed from no other cauſe but jealouſy, leſt he ſhould 
reveal ſome ſecrets, which he had revealed to him 
concerning the Powder-treaſon. This being diſco- 
vered, the Earl was examined, and confeſſed two 
things : The one, that, after he was committed to 
the Tower, and before he came to the Star- chamber, he 
wrote to his brother Sir Alan Percy, to take it upon 
him, that, by his means, Percy was admitted a Gen- 
tleman-penſioner to his Majeſty, and ſuffered to eſ- 
cape the oath: The other, that he was made acquainted 
with the hiring of that houſe, from whence the mine 
was made: Both which facts he had ſtrongly denied 
before. And though they be not, ſays Lord Salisbu- 
ry, of ſuch nature (in regard they do not neceſſa- 
rily enforce the knowledge of the fact) as to call 
him 1 a tryal for life or lands; yet they ſerve 10 
juſtify the former proceedings, thoſe points being now 
cleared, which, at that time, were but preſumed. His 
Lordſhip died on the 5th of November 1632, and 
left, by his Lady, Dorothy, eldeſt daughter to Wal- 
ter Devreux, Earl of Eſex, two ſons, Algernon, af- 
terwards Earl of Northumberland, and Lord High- 
Admiral; and Henry, created, by King Charles I. 
Lord Percy of Alnwick, in the county of Northum- 
berland; and two daughters, Dorothy, married to 
Robert, the ſecond Earl of Leiceſter, and Lucy, Coun- 
tels of Carliſle, above-mentioned. 
Some new diſcoveries, relating to the plot, being 
made by Sir Thomas Edmondes, he gave the Earl of 


(4) Sir Tho. Edmondes's Ms. State-Papers, Vol. VII. p. 347. 
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3 an account of them in a letter of the 5th of 


December 1605 (e). I think it my duty, ſays he, 


<* to preſent to your Lordſhip's conſideration any 
< material new circumſtances, which come to m 

© knowledge, that may ſerve to make further diſco- 
« very of the deſigns of the late intended execrable 
& treaſon, although the ſame be already otherwiſe 
s ſufficiently manifeſted. Some, which call to mind 
e what courſe there was firſt held in the levying of 
« the Engliſh regiment, which ſerveth here, and 
could not, as they profeſs, then foreſee the pro- 
& jected practices of that time, have now told me, 
* that, when they were ſuitors to have place in the 
+ ſame regiment, they were directly told, that they 
e failed in the right way of prevailing ; for that 
te they did not ſeek their recommendation from the 
&« Jeſuits, and under them from Catesby, who had the 
« ſpecial charge to employ himſelf for the raiſing of 
te the ſaid regiment; and to procure, that Sir Charles 
* Percy might command the ſame. And, conſider- 
ing that their firſt drift was, if they had not 


been diſappointed therein, to have employed no 


other, for commanders in the ſaid Regiment, than 
e ſuch as were the choſen inſtruments of the Zeſuits, 
© he verily believeth, that they did, at that time, de- 


„ ſon, that bis Regiment ſhould ſerve for the ſecond- 


ing of their enterprizes after the execution thereof. 
Here do ſtill remain, both of captains and others, 
&© ſome as ill-· affected members, as could have been 
* choſen for that purpoſe ; and, amongſt the reſt, 
* one Captain James Blount, who is a very violent 


c and malicious ſpirit, and hath been a moſt inward 


* depender upon Catesby and Sir Edward Bainebam, of 
** whom there is very probable ſuſpicion to believe, 


ee that he was not unacquainted with the plot; and 


« it is thought, that he is gone to Rome to acquaint 


(e Sir 7 bo. Edmondes's MS. State: * Vol. IL. p. 710. 
« the 
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« the confederates there with the aſſurance thereof, 
« according to their conceits at that time. It is 
lately advertiſed hither from Rome, by a ſufficient 

4 perſon, that there was a likelihood of Parſons s com- 


Ling into theſe countries, which was judged there 


to import ſome very extraordinary occaſion; and, 

as there is reaſon now to think, it was to attend 
« their expected harveſt in England. It is, more- 
„over, ſaid, that Parſons was in hand to ſend down 
« into theſe parts, for ſome extraordinary ſervice, one 
&« Elliot, that hath long lived with him in Spain, 
« and is as dangerous and enterpriſing a fellow as 
e can be. It is here conceived by thoſe, which can 


* well judge of theſe men's purpoſes, that their jour- 


* ney intended ſome very ſpecial commiſſion ; but 
« it is likely, that thoſe deſigns will be now changed, 
as matters have ſince fallen out.“ 


— Sir Thomas Edmondes, in his letter to the Earl of 


Salisbury, of the 20th of the ſame month (/), gave 


a farther account of Father Parſons, who took his 
journey from Rome with a deſign, as it was thought, 


to have come into the Low Countries ; but, meeting 
with the news of the failing of the enterprize of 
England, was much aſtoniſhed with it, and returned 
preſently to Rome. It was alſo conceived, that Sir 


Edmund Baine ham's paſſage in poſt into Traly, was 


exprelly to meet Parſons; but he returned, with the 


like ſpeed, into the Low Countries, and remained for 
a while ſecretly at Liſle. 


Owen, and Baldwyn the Jeſuit, who were charged 
with being privy to the Gunpowder- plot, being de- 


manded by Sir Thomas Edmondes to be delivered up 


into King James s hands, the Archduke refuſed it; 


though his Majeſty promiſed, that they ſnould not 


be called in queſtion for any crime antecedent to that 


plot; and that the proceeding * them ſhould | 


(/) bid. p. 730. 


- = 
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be only in the preſence of the Archduke's Embaſ- 
fador, without uſing any kind of torture, but only 
to convict them by ſuch proofs,as ſhould be produced 
againft them; or, if it ſhould otherwiſe fall out, that 
they ſhould be ſent back to Bruſſels. The Arch- 


duke's anſwer was, that, with reſpe& to Baldwyn, 


they could not meddle with him, he being a religious 
man; but that, by the orders of the Church, which 
they were bound to obey, they muſt refer him to be 
cenſured by his ſuperiors. And, as for Owen, they 
muſt wait for the directions of the King of Spain re- 
lating to him, becauſe he was a more immediate ſer- 


vant to that Crown, than to the Archduke (g). It 


was long before Sir Thomas Edmondes could perſuade 
the Court of Bruſſels to believe the truth of the con- 
ſpiracy, becauſe the Catholics were intereſted in it; 
but ſometimes they would have it to be an artifice 
of the Puritans againſt them; and then a deſign of 
the Hollanders, who were enemies to Monarchies, to 
have reduced the State of England to the ſame con- 
dition as their own of a Commonwealth. But, at 
laſt, when they could no longer conteſt the fact, they 

retended, that it was the work of the Devil, ex- 
preſly to baniſh and extirpate the Catholic religion out 
of England (5). King James therefore continued to 
inſiſt, that Baldwyn, Baily, Owen's aſſociate, who kept 
his papers and cyphers, and Sir William Stanley, 
might remain forthcoming ; and that for Owen, he 
would wait the King of Spain's reſolution ;, but that 
Sir Thomas Edmondes, his Embaſſador, might exa- 
mine Owen's papers, at leaſt ſuch of them, as were 
ſubſequent to the time when Owen was made ac- 
quainted with the plot. But his Majeſty underſtand- 
ing, that the Archduke miſliked this, fearing, that 


g Sir The. Edmonds to Sir Charles Cornwallis, Embaſſador 
in Spain, from Bruſſels 27 Decemb. 1605. O. S. Wirwnd's Me- 
morials, Vol. II. p. 183. (5) Ibid. p. 183, 184. 
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thereby many other intelligences and correſpond- 


ence might be diſcovered, to the prejudice of his 


State, he thought proper not to trouble himſelf 
farther about it; but to leave it to the Arch- 
duke*s difcretion, conſidering how little the viſiting 
of thoſe papers might avail his Majeſty, which he 
rſuaded himſelf had been well viſited before; and 
the liberty, which Owen had had in priſon, to be vi- 
ſited and counſelled by all his friends, eſpecially by 
Mancicidor, the Spaniſh Secretary, and others of the 
Jeſuited faction, who were zealous for his protec- 
tion (i). The Court of Spain at laſt ſent orders for 
the tryal of Owen at Bruſſels; but King James re- 
fuſing to proſecute him there, he was diſcharged our 
of cuſtody (), and afterwards went to Madrid, where 
he arrived on the 29th of September 1606 (/). Fa- 
ther Baldwyn likewiſe eſcaped without puniſhment, 
till Auguſt 1610, when he was ſeized, as he was paſſ- 
ing through the Palatinate, and delivered to Sir 
Ralph Winwood, who procured him to be ſent to 
England (m), where he was kept priſoner till Nov. 
i612, when he was exchanged for Mr. Mole, the 
Lord Roſſe's tutor, who was in the inquiſition at 
The deſign of tranſporting the Engliſd Regiment 
in the Archduke's ſervice into England, upon the 
execution of the plot, is confirmed by Sir Thomas 
Edmondes's letter to the Earl of Salisbury, of the 23d 
of January 1605-6 (o), wherein he obſerves, that 


i) Earl of Salisbury to Sit Charles Cornwallis, from White- - 
ball zoth January 1605-6. Ibid. p. 189, 190. (4) Sir The. 
Edmondss to Sir Charles Cornwallis, from Bruſſels, 22 June 1606, 
O. S. Ibid. p. 233. (/) Sir Charles Cornwallis to the Lords 
of the Privy council, Madrid zoth September 1606, O. S. Ibid. 
p. 258, (u) Sir Ra/phb Winwood to the Earl of Salisbury, 2 2d 
Ang. 1610, O. S. and to Mr. John Cbamberlaine 23 Ang. 1610. 
Vol. III. Ibid. p. 210, 211. () Ibid. p. 407. (e) Sir Tho. 


Tamondts's MS, State-Papers, Vol. III. p. 13. 
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he had, in his laſt letter of the 5th of that month, 
informed his Lordſhip what Captain James Blount, 
e who was very inward with Catesby and Sir Edmund 
* Baineham, did privately confeſs, of the knowledge 
c he had of the deſign of the conſpirators in the late 
* treafon, to have tranſported the Engliſb Regiment 
« into England, for the favouring of their intended 
« practice; the which information was firſt brought 
<«< unto me by Sir Griſſin Markham, to whom Blount, 
£ out of confidence, did diſcover himſelf ; but Sir 
Griffin deſired it might be forborne for a while to 


produce him for author thereof.” Sir Thomas . 


ſerves likewiſe, that Sir William Windſor was privy 
to that deſign. | fi 

The Earl of Salisbury wrote, on the 12th of E. 
bruary 1605-6, to Sir Thomas Edmondes (p), that his 
Majeſty's people in general, but, above all, in par- 
ticular the Lower Houſe of Parliament, were inca- 
pable almoſt of any other belief, than a mere con- 
demnation of thoſe Engliſb troops, which ſerved the 
Archduke, to have been deſtined for the /econds of 
the Gunpowder-treaſon z and, in that reſpect, they 
earneſtly preſſed, that not only none ſhould be fut- 
fered any more to go thither, but alſo to revoke thoſe, 
that were there in ſervice already, ** conſidering how 
dangerous it might prove to this State, to have fo 
& many ill- affected in Religion enabled in means, and 
< trained in martial ſervices, which might one day 
<& convert their ſwords to the prejudice of the eſta- 
cc bliſhed Government; and that even all the Semi- 
5 naries breed treaſonable ſpirits.” 

Sir George Carew, who was arrived at Paris, where 
he was Embaſſador, began now a correſpondence 
with Sir Thomas Edmondes ; and, on the 14th of Fe- 
| bruary 1605-6, O. S. wrote to him from -thence (%, 
that the conſpiracy of England they do here un- 

) Ibid, p. 35. (9) Ibid p 49. 
6 doubtedij 
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« doubtedly attribute to the Catholiques d Eſpagne; 


« the King [of France] himſelf ſeeming very well 


« pleaſed with the forwardneſs of Monfr. de Vic, in 


« delivering unto me one at Calais, who had confeſſ- 
«4d to have fled thither, becauſe he would reveal 


& ſuch as he knew guilty in England; faying, that 


« Baldzwyn and Owen, he was aſſured, would not be 
delivered. The ſame Gentleman alſo, in a letter 


of the 16th of the ſame month to Mr. Vinwobd, ob- 


ſerved (7), that there was news lately brought to 
Paris out of Germany, of a maſſacre contrived againſt 


| thoſe of the Religion, in the country of Valais, by a 


Capuchin : And that one of the plot, deſiring to fave 
a friend of his, dealt with him to depart out of the 


country: for a time 8 and, being preſſed to tell the 


reaſon, diſcovered it: whereby the Chief of the Re- 
ligion aſſembling together, ſurpriſed the principal 
perſons-concerned in the deſign, two days before the 
time of the maſſacre ; whom, having in their hands, 
they were contented to let go, on their oath never to 
receive again any Capuchin or Feſuit into their coun- 
try. They do ſeem, ſays Sir George, to hold there, 
that this had ſome dependence on the plot in England, 
and ſhould have ſeconded that deviliſh enterprize, that 
the aftoniſhment might have been the greater, coming 
from ſundry parts of the world. | 

Sir Henry Wotton likewiſe, who was ſent Embaſ- 
ſador to Venice in July 1604 (5), correſponded with 
Sir Thomas Edmondes, to whom he wrote from thence 


on the 20th of January 1605-6 (t), an account of the 


death of Marino Grimani the Doge, and the election 


of the Cavalier Leonardo Donato, on the 10th of that 
month, into that poſt (v ; a wiſe and beaten man 


e] 7inwod's Memorials, Vol. II. p. 196. () Ibid. p. 2 5. 
le) Sir Thomas Edmondes's MS. State-Papers, Vol. III. p. 5. 
(©) Interdicti Veneti Hiſtoria, Authore Paulo Sarpio, Veneto, 


p. 18. edit, Cantabrigiæ 1920, in 4to, 
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* in the world, ſays he, eloquent, reſolute, provi. 
dent. And of all this the State ſeemeth to have 


&* very much need, being fallen into terms of great 
ce” contumacy with the Pope; whereupon hath en- 
<« ſued a monitorial Brief, ſummoning the Signory 
& to obedience, and, in defect thereof, menacing the 


e Excommunicatory ſentence, which indeed they 


© have incurred ipſo facto, or lata ſententia, as the 
t Canonilts term it. And therefore the manner of 
“ proceeding with them hath been ſomewhat indul- 
& gent, as hath been very well urged by the Nuncio 
& here. The cauſes of the breach have been denial 
c of Decime, prohibition of immoveable legacies to 
holy uſe, and the like; but eſpecially the laying 
c of ſecular hands upon men of the Clergy, as on an 
e Abbot accuſed of many foul crimes; and a Cano- 
© nico of Vicenza, tor diſhonouring a virgin; which 
“ laſt-1s, in this corrupted country, eſteemed the 
<« moſt heinous and prejudicial to Papal authority of 
& all imaginable caufes. They have here choſen the 
<< Cavalier Duodo (who was ſent to congratulate with 
his Majeſty) Extraordinary Embaſſador to the 
Pope about this buſineſs ;. ſo applicable are their 
s inſtruments to contrary offices. Sir Henry wrote 
again to Sir T homas Edmondes, on the 1th of Febru- 
ary, N. S. following (u), upon the ſubject of the dif- 
pute between the Venetians and the Pope; in which 
he obſerved, that whereas there were two remedies ; tht 
one, to do that, which the Pope deſiretb; the other, to 


give him ſufficient reaſon, why = ſhould not do it; 


the Venelians had reſolved, even from the beginning, 
upon the ſecond. © And I muſt needs tell your 
+ Lordſhip, /ays Sir Henry, not in ſport, but in very 
* earneſt, that this breach hath here put many kinds 
0 of men into work; the Politiques, how to find de- 


« lays; the Canoniſts, how to find diſtinctions; the 


(ac) Sir Thamas Edmnend:s's MS. State-Papers, Vol. III. p. 54 
- 4 . « Divines, 
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« Divines, how to find a new religion ; which laſt 
“ point they divided into two reſolutions, either to 
« force their Latin prieſts to ſay Maſs after the ex- 


communication, or to paſs to the Greek faith. Our 
«© new Prince is warm in the cauſe, and very well 


« ſkilled in the Roman Court, where he hath. been 
« nine times in quality of Embaſſador. "I 


Sir Griffin Markham” continued his diſcoveries to 
Sir Thamas Edmondes concerning the Gunpowder- 
; and, on the 1ſt of March 1605-6, N. S. in- 
. W! in a letter (v), that Captain Blount had 
declared to him at Tilmont ſoon after Chriſtmas, that 
he thought him, Sir Griffin, ' not for their purpoſe. 
Sir Griffin asking, I bat purpoſe? and whether he 
knew any thing of this plot, or not? the Captain an- 


ſwered, No, not of any thing, ſaving that, upon the 
e their Regiment would be carried over 'with 


, "1 his fact of the Engliſb Regiment in theArchduke's 


ſervice being deſigned to be employed to ſecond the 
execution of the plot, ſhews the ſcheme to have been 
more extenſively laid, than has been generally repre- 
ſented by our Hiftorians. And the extracts, which 


have been given above, from Sir Thomas Fdmondes's 


letters to the Earl of Salisbury, will add new weight 
to what has been already publiſhed, in proof of the 
reality of that plot, which was never denied by the 
conſpirators themſelves, who ſuffered for it; Sir 
Edward Digby even boaſting, in all his letters, written 
during his impriſonment, and afterwards diſcovered, 


of his ſhare in it, as an act of moſt meritorious zeal 


and piety. The Papiſts therefore, of later times, af- 
ford an inſtance of amazing ſcepticiſm, and equal af- 
ſurance, who affect, without the leaſt ſhadow of pro- 
bability, to repreſent ſo complicated and deep-laid a 


conſpiracy, as a mere miniſterial and political con 


6 Ibid. p. 99: 
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256 View of the Negotiations between 
trivance, formed by the Earl of Salisbury, for the 
diſgrace and ruin of the Roman Catholic religion in 
England. | | 
The diſcovery of the plot occaſioned the Parlia- 
ment to injoin the Oath of allegiance to the King; 
and to enact ſeveral laws againſt Popery, and eſpe- 
cially againſt the Jeſuits and Prieſts, who, as the Earl 
of Salisbury obſerved (a), ſought to bring all things 
into confuſion ; and particularly, to oblige all perſons, 
who ſhould go out of the Kingdom, to ſerve any 
foreign Prince or State, to take the Oath of Supre- 
macy at the ports; and, if they were perſons of Qua- 
lity, or of Command, to enter likewiſe into bond of 
twenty pounds and upwards, according to the quality 
of the perſon, that they ſhould not be reconciled to 
the Church of Rome, nor entertain practice againſt 
the State (5). In paſling theſe laws for the ſecurity 
of the Proteſtant Religion, the Earl of Salisbury ex- 
erted himſelf with diſtinguiſhed zeal and vigour; 
which gained him great love and honour from the 
Kingdom, as appeared, in ſome meaſure, in the unu- 
ſual attendance upon him at his inſtallation into the 
Order of the Garter (c), on the 2oth of May 1606, at 

Windſor (d). | 
During the courſe of the year 1606, there are no 
letters of Sir Thomas Edmondes among his' papers ; 
but, in the collection of Sir Ralph Winwood (e), there 
is one of his to Sir Charles Cornwallis, dated at Bruſ. 
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4 ſels 22d June, O. S. wherein he obſerves,” with re- 
SY | ſpe&to Owen, and the other Engliſb fugitives there, 
= that ** what they had ſuffered. for the matter, that pc 
e whereof they were accuſed, ſerveth but only to it, tha 


marrie 


« make them more and more recommendable ; for 


(a) Letter to Mr. Vinæucod, 7 June 1606. Winword's Memo- 
rials, Vol. II. P- 219. | (6) Ibid. (c) Sir Henry Ne- 
wille to Mr. Vinauood, 4 June 1606. Ibid. p. 216. (4) Cam- 
deni Annales Regis Jacobi, p. 5. (e) Linavocds Memorials, 


Vol I. p-233- 


their 
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« their opinions ſway as effectually as ever they did» 


* in the carrying of all matters touching our nation 
chere... Concerning Captain James Blount, whom 


« your Lordſhip certified to be arrived in thoſe parts; 


« it is true, as your Lordſhip writeth, that I had 
«* commandment from his Majeſty to require him to 
“ make his repair into England, to anſwer unto ſuch 


« matters, as were there to be objected againſt him; 


« being indeed detected (as ſome others of his coat 
« here are) to have deſigned to have carried awa 
« the Englip Regiment into England for the aſſt 
« ing of Catesby's enterprize (to whom he was crea- 
« ture) after the execution thereof : And, he refuſing 
« to obey his Majeſty's commandment therein, I 
« was commanded not to urge the delivery of him, 
« ſeeing the requeſt was before denied for perſons 
« that were notoriouſly culpable. And, according ta 
« this preciſe direction given me, I dare take upon 
© me to adviſe your Lordſhip to govern yourſelf 
« likewiſe, not troubling yourſelf about him, than to 
c make him there known for ſuch as he is.“ This 
Blount was, in the beginning of the year 1606, ſent 
by the King of Spain into the Low Countries, with 
a penſion of fifty crowns a month, the Spaniſb Court 
ſecretly giving the beſt countenance and ear to thoſe, 
who were worſt affected to the King of Great Britain, 
and his government (f). : 
Since the return of Monſr. de Beaumont to France, 
in the beginning of November 1605, Henry IV. had 
no Embaſſador in England till April 1606. when he 
ſent thither Monſr. Anthony le Fevre de la Boderie in 
that poſt, who was a man of ſuch extraordinary me- 
rit, that the famous Monſr. Arnaud d' Andilly, who 
married his daughter, ſays (g), that no man in France 


(f) Sir Charles Cornwallis to the Earl of Salisbury, Ibid. p. 


290. (e) Memoires de Meſſ. Robert Arnaud d'Andilly, 
crites par lui- meme, Part. I. p. 94, 95. edit Hambourg 1734. 
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258 Nie of the Negotiations between 


was thought ſo capable as he of filling the place 
of Monſr. de Villeroy, if that ſhould have become 
vacant. Monſr. de la Boderie's letters, written to his 
Court during his embaſſy in England, are extant in 
manuſcript, in the collection of the letters of ſeveral 
French Embaſſadors here, in the library of her late 


Majeſty Queen Caroline in the palace of St. James's; 


and the letters to him from Henry IV. and Meſſieurs 
de Villeroy and de Puiſicux, were publiſhed at Amſter- 
dam in 1733. in two volumes in 8vo (0. Theſe 
letters ſhew ſufficiently the mean opinion, that the 
French Court had of King James I. and his Court, 
which wet intirely at the devotion of the Spaniards, 
who were very liberal of their penſions to the Eugliſb 
Miniſters (i). The chief deſign of Henry IV.'s ſend- 


ing over Monſr. de la Boderie was, to prevent King 
James I. from entering into the meaſures of Spain, 


and abandoning the States General; and the new Em- 
baſſador had orders, in the month of July after his 
arrival, to congratulate that King upon the diſcovery 


of a deſign againſt his Majeſty's life; and to aſſure 


him (&), that the King of France was as deſirous of 


& his preſervation and profperity as his own; and 
& would always conſider and treat King James's 
enemies as his own : That he had frequently, and 
upon various occaſions, experienced the treachery 
* of the Spaniſh nation, as every perſon had done, 
„ who had truſted them; it being natural to them 
to prefer what might ſerve their pernicious and 
e ambitious deſigns to every other conſideration; 
covering their malice, and abuſing their neighbours, 
under the pretext of piety and friendſhip, with ſo 
(*) Under the title of Lettres d'Henry IV. & de Mel. de 
Villeroy & de Puifieux, à Monſr. Antoine le Fevre de la Boderie, 
Ambaſſadeur de France en Angleterre, depuis 1606 jufqu'en 
1611. (i See particularly Monſr. de Villeroy's letter from 
Paris of the 23d of December 1608. Ibid. vol. I. Lettre 102. p. 


382, & ſeqq. (4) Herry TV's letter to Monſr. de la Boderis 
29 Juillet 1606. Ibid. lettre x. p. 49, & ſeqq. 
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„much hypocriſy and difſimulation, that it was dif- 
« ficult to guard againſt their artifices ; for the firſt 
„thing, which they do, is to gain, that is, to purchaſe 


« by money, partiſans in the places, where they re- 


e ſide, or have acceſs, whoſe affiſtance they afterwards 


% make uſt of, often deceiving them firft, in order to 
« obtain their own ends. For which reafon theirfriend- 
« ſhip is more dangerous than their-arms ; and they 
«© rake no difficulty nor conſcience of agreeing with: 
« evefy body, and entring into alliance and friendſhip, 
« prothiſing and giving more than is often defired of 
« them, till they have gained credit and power 
<« enough to form and execute their own ſchemes, 
ce having ſo little ſhame at being ſuſpected and diſ- 
6e covered ini ſuch cafes, that even, when they are 
« ſurpriſed iti the fact, they are more forry for hav- 
ing failed of their attempt, than for being convict- 
« ed. The conſpiracy, upon the occaſion of which 


Henry IV. wrote this letter, is not mentioned in any 
of our Hiſtorians; and therefore an account of it 
may be properly enough inſerted here from a letter 


of the Fatt of Salisbury himſelf (1). One Thomaſs 


Franciſco, brother to Colonel Jaques Franciſco, who 
had been page to Sir Chriflopher Hatton, Lord Chan- 


cellor in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, being lately 
come into England, had ſeveral conferences with one 
Captain William Neuce, who, in 1605, had carried 
two hundred Iriſb volunteers into Spain, and, being 
come thither, was ſuſpected to have ſome extraordi- 
nary deſign in hand. Hereupon this Neuce was im- 
priſoned in Spain; but, after divers examinations, 
was ſet at liberty, and directed to repair to Bruſſels, 
to receive ſome entertainment there. Whilſt Neuce 
was in Spain, he became acquainted and very intimate 


with Jaques, who, having often aggravated Neuce's 


_ diſcontentment againſt King James, tor being now 
(1) To Mr Winaweed, 19 Juhy 1606. Winwood's Memoriale, 
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260 View F the Negotiations between 


caſhiered, and left without any ſubſiſtence; and find- 
ding ee to be a man fit to undertake any de- 
ſperate attempt, in reſpect of his preſent neceſſities, 


propoſed to him to raiſe his fortunes, if he would be 
directed by him ; but the particulars of it he deferred 
to acquaint him with till they two ſhould meet in 


the Low Countries. Hereupon Neuce went to Bruſ- 


ſels to meet Faques again, where they had many con- 


ferences; in which Jaques reminded Neuce of his ill 


uſage from his Majeſty ; telling him till, that, if it 


were his own caſe, he would be revenged againſt his 
perſon, if he were the greateſt King in n Chriſtendom ; ; 
and that a worm, being trod upon, ola turn again: 
And fo, entertaining him {till in that humour, queſ- 


tioned with him what acquaintance he had with any 


of the Engliſh Captains in the States ſervice ; affirm- 
ng, that if he could gain any one to do ſome ſervice 


for the Archduke, either in delivering into his hands 


Sluice, Bergen-op-2oom, or Fluſhing, they ſhould be 
well rewarded, and have thirty or forty thouſand 


pounds for recompence; adviſing him to go into 


England, and to make tryal with ſome man of re- 


ſolution to undertake ſome ſuch attempt; and then 
Jaques would ſend over his brother Thomaſo to him, 


to acquaint him with the particulars of the ſervice, 
that was to be done by him. Neuce came over ac- 


cordingly, and afterwards advertiſed Jaques, that he 
was ready, and aſſured of a confident perſon for his 
purpoſe, if he might but know the ſervice. Thomaſo 


then came over privately in the company of one John 


Ball an Iriſhman, and a domeſtic to the Spaniſh Em- 
baſſador in England. They met often at Ball's cham- 
bers in the Embaſſador's lodgings, and talked till 
of ſurprizing of one of the towns above-men- 
tioned, but eſpecially Sluice, which was made the 
pretence ; yet, before 7. homaſe would impart it to 
Neuce, he required an oath of ſecrecy, and Neuce 


would firſt be reſolved by his ghoſtly Father, * 
1 | | he 


% 
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he might fully undertake any thing againſt Here- 
tics. A Prieſt was accordingly brought to Ball's 
chamber, who reſolved Neuce, that he might do any 
any thing againſt Heretics, becauſe they were worſe 
than Turks and Infidels. They proceeded in their 
diſcourie about the taking of any of thoſe towns 
but, among other ſpeeches, they fell into diſcourſe 
about the King's hunting; and Thomaſo asked Neuce, 
whether he M had not a god horſe and a piſtol, and 
that there was a means to deſerve ſo much money in 
England without going beyond ſea ; and fo ſet Neuce 
on without naming any thing. The next day Tho- 
maſo and Neuce met again on Tower-hill : they ſpoke 
again 'of Sluice, which was but the jargon; but Thoma- 
fo's intention was againſt the King a hunting; and he 
ſaid; that a brave-ſpirited man, with a good horſe and 
a piſtol, might do it, when his Majeſty was buntin 
at Royſton, and ride a good way after in a day Ft, 
a night : Neuce pauſing at theſe ſpeeches, and an- 
| ſwering afterwards, that it might be done belt there, 
but they ſhould firſt procure Tome money in their 
purſes ; Thomaſo anſwered, that he would not article 
with him for any thing but for Sluice; but, ſaid he, 
you know my meaning; here is no place to ſpeak of 
any thing ; and ſo they went to dinner. A third 
perſon was appointed at Tower- Hill to overhear them, 
who bore witneſs directly, that Thomaſo uſed the 
ſpeeches above-mentioned to Neuce. The next day, 
being Sunday, Neuce went again to the Spaniſh Em- 
baſſador's lodging to ſpeak with Ball, where Thomaſo 
was likewiſe. It ſeemed, by their ſuffering Neuce 
to wait ſo long for them, that they were diſſatisfied 
with Neuce, and, in kindneſs, offered him a piece of 
ſweet-meat, called paſte of Genoa. Neuce eat of it, 
and, ſuſpecting nothing, put a piece of it in his 
handkerchief to carry to a child of his. Upon his 
coming home, his wife, and two other women of. the 


neighbourhood, eat a little of it; but, towards night, 
S 3 | Neuce 
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Neuce himſelf fell a yomiting, bis ſtomach ſwelling, 
and fo did the other three women proportionably; 
all of them having all the accidents, in the judgment 
of phyſicians, of having eaten ſome poiſon ; but 
eſpecially Neuce, who had eaten the greater part, 
and was in danger of his life. The next morning it 
was informed, that Thomaſo had ſent for horſes to 


be gone; whereupon it was thought fit to ap prehend 
75 0 


him in his lodging; and for the, Span Em- 
baſſador was written to, that he might be forth- 
coming in his houſe. But the Embaſſador after- 


| wards | came to the King, and ſhewed a great un- 


willingneſs to deliver up > "Ball to his Majeſty to be 
examined ; whereupon aroſe ſome diſpute, his Ma- 
jeſty affirming, that the Embaſſador had done that, 
which the King his maſter would nat approve him 


in. In fine, the Embaſſador refuſed to deliver Ball; 


but ſaid, if his Majeſty would ſend and take him 1 in 


his lodging, he might; which accordingly was done 


in a quiet and peaceable manner; and io Ball was 
fetched out of the Embaſſador's houſe. 2. homaſo, 
after ſome examining and confronting with his accu: 
ſers and the witneſs that overheard them, who both 
offered to juſtify it with their ſwords, was commit: 
ted to the Tower, and Ball to the Sheriff” s houſe in 
London. But the parties being alive, who were 
ſuſpected to be poiſoned; and becauſe, ſays the Earl 
of 3 in another ter (mM), we cannot draw 


From crafty knaves diſcoveries of their own treaſans, 


but by ſuch means, as are uſed in ſuch, caſes ; which, 
if we ſhould do, would breed an opinion, that we 
were willing to extraft ſomething to the ſcandal of the 
Embaſſador, and ſo by conſequence of tbe amity, we 


reſolved to deliver Ball over again, except be [the 
Embaſſador] /tand too much upon his pride to refuſe 


(m) To Sir Charles Cornærallis, 17th of Anguft ge. Ibid. 
* 
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bim,-—— notwithſtanding that Ball. in every examina- 
tion, croſſed bimſelf ſo palpably, as be was aſhamed. 
For Thomaſo, the brother of Jaques, he hath only 
been yet under courſe of examination ; though the 
party, that is the accuſer, dath not only avotw to his 
face as much as 1 have ſent you, but hath part of his 
accuſation from another man, that averheard ſome of 
the worſt part of his diſcourſe. h 
The King of Spain and the States General were 
now extremely weary of the war with each other. The 
Spaniards had ſpent infinite ſums of money, and 
| loſt more men, than the provinces in diſpute were 
worth. They ſaw no probability of reducing them 
by force; and were apprehenſive, that if they ſhould 
gain a very conſiderable advantage over them, they 
would put themſelves under the dominion of France; 
and this would draw after them the other provinces, 
which ſtill continued ſubject to Spain. But the 
greateſt of their fears was, that the D#7ch would ruin 
- mttirely their navigation to the Indies, and prevent 
the arrival of their fleets, which are the chief ſubſiſt- 
ence of Spain. Beſides, the Spaniſh Council imagined, 
that as the war had ſerved only to render theſe people 
more ſtout and fierce, and taught them to defend 
themſelves better, peace would by degrees bring: 
them back, reſtore the communication, and, perhaps, 
revive the reſpect for their ancient Sovereign, at leaſt 
amongft the Catholics, who made up almoſt a fourth 
part of the revolted provinces. Add to this, that 
the Archduke Albert ardently wiſhed for a peace, in 
order to enjoy peaceably Flanders,and to be enabled to 
employ his money and friends in making intereſt for 
the imperial throne, which he thought would be ſoon 
vacant by the death of the Emperor Rodo!phas. 
On the other hand, the United Provinces faw them- 
ſelyes overwhelmed with debts, almoſt intirely aban- 
doned by the Engliſh, and under apprehenſions of 
being likewiſe deſerted by the French, who were 
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tired of contributing to the expence of the war, 
without gaining any apparent advantage by it. Many 


of their merchants imagined, that peace would pro- 


cure them mountains of gold; and others being 


greatly alarmed at the progreſs of the Marquis of 


Spinola, who, among other places, had taken Grol 
in Auguſt 1606, and Rhinberk in September, de- 
clared, that ſince they could not ſubſiſt of themſelves 


in a ſeparate State, it was better to return to their na- 


tural Lord, than to put themſelves under another, 


who would be the more ſevere maſter, as he was 


- much nearer to them. 
was one of the firſt, who had been formerly called 
the Gueux, having talked one evening to this pur- 


Caminga, a Fleming, who 


poſe, was found the next morning dead in his bed 


at Embden (n). Such being the diſpoſition on both 


ſides, the Archduke thought proper to try the incli- 


nation of the States General with regard to a ceſſation 
of arms; for which purpoſe the Sieur Walrave de 


 Wittenhorſt, Lord of Horſt, and Seneſchal of the 


country of Keſſel, came to the Hague in May 1606; 
but he could not execute any thing, nor be admitted 
to any audience, becauſe Prince Maurice was then-in 
the army, and had with him ſeveral of the Deputies 
of the States; for which reaſon, the perſon, to whom 
he addreſſed himſelf, adviſed him not to diſcover his 
buſineſs at that time ; ſo that he departed, and it was 
reported, that he came thither from the Emperor. 


He returned, on the 23d of December following, to 


Holland, with Fohn Gevart, Licentiate in the Laws, 
and Secretary of Tuernout, who was appointed his 
aſſociate 3 and they communicated to ſome perſons, 
that they had inſtructions dated the 6th of May, con- 
taining, that the Archduke was intirely diſpoſed to 
put an end to this long and bloody war, and to re- 
ſtore the country to peace on ſuch equitable condi- 
tions, as the United Provinces ſhould have reaſon 


() Mez. Abr. Chron, tom. viii. p. 614, 615,616. ed. Par. 1686. 
to 
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to be ſatisfied with. They well knew the juſtice 


of his pretenſions; and that, for his own part, he 


demanded only what was his riglit; and that the 
States might aſk what they would have of him for 
their ſecurity, in which he would give them all ſa; 
tisfaction: and that if they were inclined to this, or 
to a truce for ſeveral years, they might name the 
time and place, and that he would agree to it, tho 
they ſhould think it proper not to treat of this affair 
publicly, but ſecretly, and by the intervention of a 


few perſons. . Beſides this, the Archduke had like- 


wiſe ſent a letter, dated the 12th of December 1 606, 


in which he took notice of his having ſent again the 


perſons above-mentioned into Holland, to proſecute 
the treaty of peace ; and that if they ſhould find the 


States more inclined to a truce than to a peace, they 


ſhould declare, that the Archduke, out of the deſire 


which he had to a peace, would moſt willingly con- 


ſent to it. Upon this they began to treat ſecretly, 
and in private, with ſome of the principal perſons. 


among the States; but, becauſe they had no letters 
addreſſed to the States, it was not thought proper to 
make the affair public, till they had more ample 
powers ſrom the Archdukes. For which reaſon, 
the Licentiate Gevart returned in haſte, in December, 
to Bruſſels, and brought back a Commiſſion from 
the Archduke, dated the 3d of January 1606-7, im- 
powering the Sieurs Horſt and Gevart to repreſent in 


his name, in the aſſembly of the States General, that 


he was ready to treat of peace, and to ſend Deputies 
for that purpoſe, and to give them all ſatisfaction ; 
or, if they choſe a truce, he ſhould be equally con- 
tent with it, and for what time they pleaſed. Be- 
ing furniſhed with this Commiſſion, they de- 
fired immediately an audience of the States on 
the roth of January; and had a conference with 
Prince Maurice; and on the 13th propoſed their 


_ buſineſs openly to the States General. They added 
| | likewiſe, 
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likewiſe, that the States ſhould conſider the uncer; 


tain iſſue of all wars, in order to diſpoſe themſelves 
to a peace, or a truce, that they might reſtore the 
country to its former proſperity. On the 27th of 
that month an anſwer was returned to them, that 
the States ſaw clearly, that their Highneſſes con. 
tinued ſtill their ill-founded pretenſions to the United 
Provinces; whereas the States held it for a point 
known to all the world, evident, and not to be con- 
tradifted, that their Highneſſes could not pretend 
to any thing in the United Provinces of the Low 


Countries, under any title, except by force and war: 


That, on the contrary, the States had always aſſert- 

ed, that they were well founded in their juſt and 
good cauſe, to reſtore to the union of the Provinces 
of the Low Countries all that had been taken from 
that union by force and ill practices, by violating fo 


ſolemn a decree as that of Urrecht in 1579, by which, 
for ſo many important and juſt reaſons, the Pro- 


vinces of the Low Countries were declared a free 
State : That this decree had, for twenty-five years 
paſt, been confirmed by public acts and treaties, 
and by the moſt powerful Kings and Potentates of 
Europe. So that they were reſolved to uſe their ut- 
moſt efforts to recover it; and therefore could give 
no other anſwer, than they had before given to his 
Imperial Majeſty, and other Princes, viz. that they 
could not treat, with honour or ſecurity, with thoſe 
who continued to pretend to any right over the 
United Provinces, contrary to the above-mentioned 
. decree, which maintained and confirmed the right of 
thoſe Provinces. And therefore they proteſted 


againſt all the miſchief, which might happen to thoſe 
Provinces, or any member thereof, in the mainte- 
nance of ſo juſt a cauſe. 
Upon this the Archduke's Deputies departed, in 
order to make a report of the anſwer they had 4 
ceived ; 
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ceived, : after which the Sieur de Horſt wrote a letter 
to the States, informing them, that the intention of 
the Archduke was nat to gain, or pretend to any 
thing by that treaty over the United Provinces, but 
to leave them in the ſtate, in which they were; and 
that 1,95 apeanclned to treat upon that foot, h 

If readi 


they wo y agree to it, without any prejudice 
to them. | 


Ar the end of February arrived from Bruſſels in 
Holland, as Deputy from the Archduke, the Com- 
miſſary General of the Friers Minors, or Cardeliers, 
named Frier Joby Ney, ſon of Marlin Ney, who 
had been formerly well known to William Prince of 


Orange. He firſt kept himſelf very private at Ry/- 


wick ; but, at laſt, by means of ſome, who con- 
ferred very ſecretly with him, the occaſion of his 
coming was underſtood ; which was, to know what 
had hindered the ſucceſs of the propoſal of the Sieur 
de Horſt : and he having, ſome days after, conferred 
frequently in private with Prince Maurice, was fent 
for to the Hague, where he viſited ſeveral perſans, 
and had an audience of that Prince, whom he aſſured, 
that the Archduke's intention was not to ſtrengthen 
or weaken the title or right, which he might have, 
by treating of a truce, hut to treat with the States in 
the condition in which they then were. And being 
told, that the Archduke muſt acknowledge them for 
a free State, before they could enter into any treaty, 
he undertook. to procure, that the Archduke ſhould 
conſent to this, for the avoiding of a greater effuſion 
of blood. He went therefore, about the gth of 
March, in Prince Maurice's war- boat to Antwerp ; 
and returned on the 17th of that month to the Hague, 
with a writing of the Archdukes, dated the 1 2th, 


and importing, that they were content to treat with 


the States General of the United Provinces, in qua- 
lity of, and conſidering them as free Provinces and 
States, 
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States, to which their Highneſſes have no preten. 
ſions, and. to treat for a perpetual peace, or truce, 
or ceſſation of arms, for twelve, fifteen, or twenty 
years, at the choice of the States; in order to which 

their Highneſſes would agree to a ceſſation of arms 


for eight months, that the ſaid treaty might be car- 


ried on. It was agreed therefore, on the 24th of 
April, between Father Ney, the Archduke's Deputy, 
and the States General, that the truce for eight 
months ſhould begin on the 4th of May, the Archduke 
promiſing to deliver, within three months, the King 
of Spain's ratification of the treaty, with all the re- 
nunciations and obligations, both general and parti- 
cular (a). | 

During the courſe of this affair, Sir Thomas Ed. 
mondes ſent to the Earl of Salisbury from Bruſſels, 
on the 29th of April 1607 (, an account how the 
reſolution for the truce was reliſhed there; and that 
becauſe it was ſaid, that only the Marquis Spinola 
and the Preſident Richardot were uſed in the counſel 
of it, they were accuſed of having © ſwayed the re- 
<« ſolution thereof wholly according to their private 
ce paſſions ; the Marquis perſuading this compoſition 
ce for the deſire he hath to withdraw himſelf from 
„hence with the honour he hath here purchaſed; 


© and the Preſident doing the like for the hatred 


& which he beareth unto the Spaniards. Though 
te the men of war be moſt wounded by this treaty, 
« yet do the Churchmen, and eſpecially: the Jeſuits, 
4 no leſs bitterly cry out againſt the ſame, and curſe 
tc the Frier for employing himſelf therein. am 
moved, under humble reformation, as yet to think, 
&« that chiefly the extremity of his [the King of 
« Spain's] neceſſities, and therewith his doubt of the 


French King's purpoſing to ſtir againſt him (where 


(5) Sir Tho. Ed- 


40 of 


(a) Meteren, L. xxviii. fol. 607, 608. 
mondes s MS. State-papers, Vol. IV. 
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8 of I know they have been here in great jealouſy) 


« have been the principal motives of drawing them 
« to this re ſolut ion. If the States be not want- 
« ing; to themſelves in their ſtipulations, they are not 
« to doubt, that they will be here refuſed any condi- 
« tions to purchaſe a peace with them.“ | 
In another letter from Sir Thomas Edmondes to the 
Earl of Salisbury, on the 3d of June 1607. he ob- 


ſerved, that Richardot had ſaid to him, < that King 


« James's unwillingneſs, not only in refuſing to fa- 
« your them for the compounding of matters be- 
« tween them and the States, but alſo that it ſeem- 
© ed he was content to give way to the other deſigns 
« againſt them (alluding to France), had been the 
« occaſion of making them to take the deſperate re- 
te ſolution, ſo much to their prejudice. That 
« he was glad of the taking of the ſaid reſolution for 
ſo common a good: but he proteſted unto me 
«* moſt deeply, that he knew nothing thereof, until 
« the Archduke, having received anſwer out of Hol- 
* [and to that propoſition, did then ſend for him to 
«* acquaint him therewith ; at the which he ſaid he 
vas much aſtoniſhed. I prayed him to ſatisfy me, 
* whether the Archduke had received any ſpecial 
* commiſſion for the ſame out of Spain. He ſaid, 
„No; but only a general abſolute power to make 
* ſuch a compoſition, as he ſhould think fir ; be- 
* ſides, that the ſaid authority had been fortified 
* with other more particular directions, which have 
been ſent to that effect unto the Marquis Spinola. 
“He did plainly let me know, that the King of 
* Jparn is very weary of the burden of theſe wars, 
*and, as his phraſe was, that he is fort battu de ſes 

* neceſſites.”? | 
The King of France being acquainted by the 
States General, that they had accepted a truce, and 
apprehenſive, that the affair might be carried further 
to the prejudice of his intereſts, reſolved, in order 
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to have a ſhare in the negotiation, and make himſelf 
in a manner atbiter, to fend into Holland Peter Fean- 
nin, Preſident. of the Parliament of Bargundy, and 
Paul Choard Buzanval, to act in conjunction with 
Elias de la Place, Sieur de Ruſſy bis Embaſſador there, 
and to fortify the States General by their counſels (5). 


Their inſtructions for this purpoſe were dated the 


22d of April 1607, N. S. and they arrived at the 
Hague on the 24th of May, and had audience on the 
28th (c); and the Deputies of the States began 
immediately to treat with them- concerning the 
Peace. 7 | | 

The States General likewiſe, in Fuly following, 
ſent Deputies to King James I. to reprefent the ſtate 
of their affairs, and to deſire his concurrence in the 
treaty z which Deputies had audience of the King 
on the 14th of 7uhy; and his Majeſty immediately 


determined to ſend Commiſſioners into Holland, to 
aſſiſt the States in the further proceeding in the treaty 


of peace, or a further truce (e). Sir Henry Neville 
and Sir Thomas Bodley were deſigned to be Cotnmil: 
ſioners for this purpoſe ; but they refuſing to accept 


of that employment (f), Mr. Winwood, who was 


lately returned from the Hague to England, and 
was ſoon after knighted (g), and Sir Nichard Spencer 
of Offfey in Hertfordſhire, who was uncle to the firſt 
Lord Spencer, and had been appointed Embaſſador 
to Spain in Fanuary 1604-5, but was excuſed on ac- 
count of his health and circumſtances (+), were, in 
the beginning of Auguſt 1607, made Commiſſioners 


(6) Mezerai Abrege Chronol. Tom. viii. p. 618, (c) Ne- 
gotiations de Monſr. le Preſident Jeannin, Tom. i. p.g1. wrt 
edit. 1659 (e) Earl of Salisbury to Sir Charles Cornwallis, 
the 15thof July 1607. Winzood's Memorials, Vol. II. p 327. 
( Mr. Winwoed to Sir Tho. Edmondes, London gth July 1607. 
and Sir Henry Wotton to Sir Tho. Edmonds, from Venice Auguſt 31, 
1607, N. S. Sir Thomas Edmondes's MS. State- papers, Vol IV. 


(8) Winxwvord's Memorials, Vol. II- p. 328. (+4) Ibid. p. 
45, 46. ; 1 | 


to 
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to the States General, and ſoon after went to Hol- 


If 
. land (i). 
J The King of Spain s ratification of the truce be: 
u ing arrived, the Audiencier Yerreyken carried it to 
: the Hague on the 24th of July, N. S. but as it was 
} only upon paper, and ſigned Yo el Roy, and ſealed 
3 with the ſmall ſeal; and as it gave the Archdukes 
þ the title of Princes and Sovereigns, Proprietors of 
6 all the Low Countries, and omitted the clauſe, that 
5 they would treat with the United Provinces as con- 
6 federing them us free States, the States General thought 
this ratification imperfect both in form and fubſtance. 
5 This occaſioned it to be ſent back to Spain, whence 
e it was returned to the Hague with ſome alterations, 


n but not with all thoſe that had been marked by the 
„ States. The party therefore, who were averſe to 
peace, took the advantage from this and ſome other 
incidents, to form many obſtacles to it, ſo that four 
months were ſpent in diſputes. However, in the 
beginning of November, the States, at the preſſing 
| inſtances of Father Ney, entered upon the negotia- 
| tion; but Jaid down this for their fixed and immove- 

| able preliminary, that no prejudice ſhould ariſe from 

| it to the foundation of their liberty and right of ſove- 
I reignty, which they had gained at the expence of 
every thing which was deareſt to them in the world. 
” But becauſe the truce was to end in January, they 

| left it to the diſcretion of the Archdukes to nn it 

| for a month or {ix weeks (. 

Sir Thomas Edmondes, on the 2d of September 
1607, wrote from Bruſſels to the Earl of Sali/- 
bury (I), that Secretary Villoroy had written to the 
French Embaſſador there, that Father Ney, the Cor- 
delier, in his return from Spain, was unwilling to 


() Ibid. p. 328, & ſeqq. (4) Mezerai, p. 620, 621. & 

Meteren, fol. 609, 612,613,014. (!) Sir The. Edmondes's 

MS. TOE: -papers, Vol. IV. | 
be 
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be known in France; but, finding that notice way 
* taken of him, he deſired to ſee the King, pre- 
© tending to have been thereunto commanded by the 
* King of Spain; and to make his excuſes, that he 
* did not acquaint him with the proceedings in the 
o treaty, till matters come to a more ripeneſs: and 
* that the King of Spain prayed him to join with 
e him in the care, that there might be an allowance for 
e the exerciſe of the Catholic religion in the United 


'*6 Provinces. Whereunto the French King made 


* him anſwer, that he had that matter ſo much in 
& recommendation, as it was one of the principal 
* cauſes,that moved him ſo ſpeedily to ſend his Em- 
„ baſlador into thoſe parts.“ 
The Preſident Jeannin's conduct ſoon gave diſ- 
guſt to the Court of Bruſſels ; of which Sir Thomas 
Edmondes ſent an account to Sir George Carew, Em- 
baſſador in France, who informed Sir Thomas, in a 
letter from Paris on the 3d of September 1607 (m), 
what had paſſed between the Archduke's Embaſſa- 
dor at his laſt audience and the King of France, as 
the latter had related it to Sir George. The Embaſia- 
dor began to enter into a diſcourſe, how it ſeemed, 
that God was purpoſed to accompliſh the peace by 
miracle, notwithſtanding the great oppoſitions that 
were made therein ; and he ſpared not to charge that 
King, among the reſt, with Feannn's proceedings. 
Whereupon the King told him, that there was no 
juſt cauſe to accuſe him therein; for that he had ſent 
thither a man known to be affectionate to the Ca- 
tholic religion, whereas he had formerly ever uſed to 
ſend thither an Hugonot. True it was, that he had 
given them a man of experience, to adviſe them in 


their proceedings, having to do with ſuch cautelous 


people; and that they hadwell ſhew'd it in their deceit- 
tul ratification, which they were obliged afterwards to 


(m) Ibid, 
mend, 


— 


of the Admiralty- Court. 
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mend. As for the peace, that the concluſion there- 
of conſiſted in the King his brother of England, and 
him ; and that they held both one courſe : and if 
they liſted to declare them in their protection, no 


peace ſhould be concluded. But for his miracles, that 


if the King of Spain wrought four or five ſuch mi- 
racles as this, he would prove the pooreſt King of 
Chriſtendom. | 18 

Sir Ralph IWWinwood, on the 2 iſt of November 
1607, wrote to Sir Thomas Edmondes from the 
Hague (u), that if the Marquis of Spinola came 
thither, we preſume we ſhall have a peace; for 
his power with Spain, and his ambition to be the 
“author of this work, will ſurmount all difficulties, 


«-which are more, and more important, than eaſily 


can be believed; notwithſtanding the minds of all 
© men, for the moſt part, are prepared to embrace 
peace, when they are in deſpair to find means to 
e maintain the war“. | 

The conduct of the Eugliſp Commiſſioners at the 
Hague may be ſeen in their letters, printed in the 


ſecond and third volumes of Sir Ralph Winwood's 


Memorials; but would much more fully appear, if 
the two manuſcript volumes of Sir Richard Spencer's 


papers (o) were publiſhed, which contain all the diſ- 
8 of that Gentleman, and his collegue Sir Ralph 


inwood, during the negotiation of the truce, with 
all the inſtructions and letters, which they received 
from the Privy Council, and the Earl of Salisbury. 
Theſe papers explain the conduct of this famous 
treaty, in which the States General laid claim to an 
acknowledgment of their independency, a freedom 
of trade to the Indies, and a permiſſion to keep the 
Scheld ſhut up; together with a clear account of the 
negotiation of a detenſive alliance between England 


(2) bid. () In the Poſſeſſion of Sir Henry Penrice, Judge 
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and Holland, in which the debt owing by the States 
to the Crown of England was to be liquidated, a 
mutual aſſiſtance to the party attacked ſtipulated, and 
the privileges of the Engliſb merchant-adventurers at 
Middleburg aſſerted. 0 
The States General had, in the beginning of the 
negotiation, very earneſtly preſſed the Engliſh Com- 
miſſioners to declare, what aſſiſtance King James 
would afford them, in caſe the treaty broke off 
without ſucceſs. Upon this point the Engliſh mi- 
niſtry were remarkably reſerved in explaining them- 
ſelves, as thinking the French were not at the bottom 
inclined to take ſo ſtrong a part: that both the King 
of Spain and the States were equally determined to 
make an end of their tedious quarrel; and that, cir- 
cumſtanced as the United Provinces then were, it 
would be ſufficient to guaranty the peace, after it 
ſhould be made, without needleſly provoking Spain 
by any declaration, which might give her umbrage. 
This is evident from the following paſſage of a letter 
from the Privy Council, of the 11th of December 
160%, to Sir Richard Spencer and Sir Ralph Win- 
wood (p): It is now ſomewhat impertinent to 
“ handle the queſtion incident to the war, or to be- 
ce lieve, that if his Majeſty would, in requital of 
<< the breaches of the treaty in ſome particulars on 
<« the King of Spain's ſide, make offer of any ſuch 
te aſſiſtance, as his preſent ſtate will afford, thereby 
0 to draw them into a war, that it would be likely 
to draw them from a peace, for which they have 
« already pleaded ſo many great neceſſities. In 
* which reſpect, with many more, it is now the 
& peace, that muſt be the object of your conſidera- 
tion, and his Majeſty's preſent direction. They 
roceed then to inſtruct the Commiſſioners in the 
conduct of their mediation, in which they are not 


%) Sir Richard Spencer's MS: Negotiations, Vol. I, 
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to be © leaders, but followers, and to keep it be- 
tc tween the two extremes, as his Majeſty may ap- 
« pear fo full of care for the States ſecurity, as he 
« refuſeth not ſo far to adviſe them, as he may 
« do, without aſſuming to himſelf any peremp- 
« tory concluſions, - which do not concur with their 
4 foundations, who beſt know the corner-ſtone of 


« their own building. In managing the de- 


fenſive alliance with the United Provinces, the 
Commiſſioners were directed expreſly to confine 


it to the treaty's taking effect with Spain; to conclude . 
it, if poſſible, without the comprehenſion of France; 
to inſert a clear ſtate of the debt due from the States 


to the Crown of England, and an effectual proviſion 
for the diſcharge of it, The Privy Council, in the 
fame letter, make the following remark in relation to 
the deſigns of the French, which may be compared 
with their account of them in Feannin's Negotiations, 
& The French Commiſſioners do principally ſeek to 
« faſten that upon his Majeſty, which they ſeem 
« jealous to be put upon their Maſter : for we never 
« yet found good grounds to believe, that they will, 
without reſervation, ſhew any warrant to ſpeak 


* otherwiſe than in generalities, of any ſupport to be 


« given the States by any treaty ; or if they ſhould, 


„it is then only fit for his Majeſty to conſider, whe- 


« ther the humour or convenience of other Princes 
e muſt furniſh a reaſon to conclude him, either to 
do, or not to do, any thing, juſt in the hour, that 
« others would have it, and not rather to reſerve 
“ himſelf to conſult with the occaſion.”? 

In Auguſt this year, 1607, the Earl of Tyrone, 


the famous Jriſb rebel, fled from Ireland; which gave 


great alarms to the Engliſb Court. He had been par- 
doned by Queen Elizabeth juſt before her death, and 
was brought to London, in the beginning of King 
James's reign, by the Lord Montjoy, and preſented 
to his Majeſty, by whom he was very graciouſly re- 
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ceived ; and ſhortly after returned to his native coun- | 
try, where he not only attempted once more to raiſe a 


rebellion, but allo applied to foreign Princes for aſſiſt- 

ance. His ſecret practices not ſucceeding to his expec- 
tation, he was afraid of being apprehended, and choſe 
to leave Ireland, taking with him his wife, his two 
younger ſons, and his nephew, and the Earl of Tyr- 


 connel, whom he had drawn into his deſigns, with that 


Earl's ſon and brother, and the Lord Dungannon (q). 
Upon their flight the King publiſhed a very remark- 
able proclamation (7). Tyrone and his company 
landed at Quillebeuf in France; upon which Sir 


George Carew, the King's Embaſſador there, demand- 


ed, that ſtay might be made of them there, until his 
Majeſty might be advertiſed, and his further plea- 
ſure known. The King of France's anſwer was, 
that France was an open country for paſſage; and 
that, upon their arrival at Quillebeuf, his couſin the 
Duke of Mont penſier having given them his word 
for their free paſſage into the Archduke's country, 
he would not revoke the ſame. Beſides, that it ap- 
peared not, for any thing he knew, but that they 
were retired out of their country for matter of religion, 
and private diſcontentment; and therefore deſired 
the Embaſſador to be ſatisfied, for they would be 
gone immediately. Hereupon they departed to- 
wards Arras, without coming to Paris, and without 
ſpeaking to the King of France. : 

When they were come into the Archduke's coun- 
try, Sir Thomas Edmondes likewiſe, by direction 
from the Court of England, inſiſted to have them 
ſtayed, as perſons, who had rebelliouſiy abandoned 
their country, upon guiltineſs of treaſonable practices 
entertained by them againſt their duty and allegiance. 


(2) Howe's Continuation of Szowwe's Chronicle, p. 801. 
(r) Rymer's Fœdera, Vol XV. p. 664, & ſeqq. 
7 But 


/ 
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But there he received the like anſwer, that hey were 
per ſons only fled for religion, and for hard meaſure 
received in point of their inheritance: That they 
wondered, why his Majeſty ſhould require that at the 
Archduke's hands, which the King of France had 
before refuſed to do, with many ſuch evaſions. To 


bd 3 


n "pr et . hs _ —_ * 


which Sir Thomas Edmondes anſwered, that there was 
a difference between paſling only through one's coun- 
| try, and coming and ſettling themſelves in another's. 
z But Sir Thomas Edmondes could not prevail in any 


reſpect; for they were conducted to the Archduke's 

preſence at Binch, and from thence to Bruſſels, 
where they were publicly feaſted by the Marquis 

Hinola, and afterwards reſided at Louvain, where a 

; company was purpoſely erected, to put their retinue, 

| that came over with them, into preſent ſubſiſtenee(s). 

Sir Thomas Edmondes, on the 2 1ſt of October 1607, 

wrote to the Earl of Saliſbury (i), to deſire his Lord- 

ſhip's directions, how he ſhould further proceed with 
the Archduke concerning Tyrone, and his company; 

: fince the Preſident Richardot had plainly told him, 
« that, for his part, he would not much inſiſt againſt 
them, for that he was ſo ill cenſured in Spain for 
< that, which he did at Sir Thomas's ſolicitation againſt 
% Owen.” Tyrone afterwards went to Milan, where 
he was magnificently entertained by the Conde de 
Fuentes (v), and thence to Rome, where he had a 
penſion from the Pope of an hundred Crowns. a 
month, and another of ſix hundred crowns a month 
from the King of Spain (w). | 1 155 

Sir Henry Wotton, Embaſſador at Venice, who 
kept a conſtant correſpondence with Sir Thomas Ed- 
mondes, on the 12th of October 1607 (x), ſent to 
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| (s) Earl of Salisbury to Sir Charles Cornwallis, 18th of N-. 
vember 1607. Winwod's Memorials, Vol. II. p. 257, 358. 
t) Sir Thomas Edmondes's MS. State-Papers, Vol. IV. (©) Vin. 
woods Memorials, Vol. II. p. 386. (20) Ibid. p. 411, 421, | | 
and 45g, (xx) Sir Tho, Edmondes's MS. State-Papers, Vol. IV. 4 
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him a copy of the ſentence of the Council of Ten, 
publiſhed the day before, on occaſion of the wound- 
ing of Father Paul on the ↄth of that month. The 
« Nuncio, ſays be, is thereupon fallen into ſo dan- 
<« gerous a diſtemperature, both of mind and body, 
c that this very morning, in the place where Reſi- 
e dents and other inſtruments of novelties meet, it 
c was diſcourſed amongſt them, who might be fit to 
e ſucceed him. And, on the other fide, the poor 
« Friar, that was aſſailed, is almoſt recovered of his 
cc hurts by Aquapendente, who, by public command- 
© ment, was fetched from Padua about the cure. 
e The hiſtorical part of this fact your Lordſhip hath 
(as I have ſaid) in the ſentence : the critical part 
* of what 1s likely thereupon to enſue, you ſhall 
ce have in my next.“ Sir Henry Wotton wrote again 


to Sir Thomas Edmondes on the 19th of October (y): 


e By the laſt poſt I had only leiſure to ſend your 
«© Lordſhip the ſentence of the Council of Ten, pub- 
<< liſhed againſt the perſon of Maeſtro Paulo the 
“ Servite, which is here drawn within the compaſs 
of majeſtas læſa, both becauſe he ſtood under the 
„protection of the State, by a decree paſſed long 
ce ſince, and is likewiſe an immediate Miniſter of the 
Senate. Theſe laſt eight days have diſcovered no 
© other than thoſe five comprehended in the ſaid 


* ſentence : only yeſterday a Chaplain of the Nuns | 


of Santa Fuſtina was, by the Council of Ten, 
committed to cloſe priſon, for certain words, 
“ which he let fall by way of commiſeration touch- 
<* ing the preſent eſtate of thoſe malefaftors ; by 


<& which example, and divers others occurred ſince 


© the compoſition, the State hath ſufficiently eva- 
© cuated a point, which the Jeſuits had ſpread al- 
t moſt through Italy, and much more abroad, that 


* in the faid compoſition,was accorded by them here, 


(3) Ibid, 


. 
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e per conventione tacita, that they ſhould meddle 


with no more Prieſts,” | 
Sir Henry wrote another letter on the iſt of No- 


vember (z), in theſe words: © Touching the courſe 


« of things here, Magęſtro Paulo (who is the whole 
« ſubject of our ſpeech) being now well near reco- 
e yered of his hurts, it hath ſeemed good unto the 
„ Senate not to be behind the Council of Ten, in 
« ſhewing their care of him, as will further appear 
* unto your Lordſhip by the incloſed proclamation. 
Of the aſſaſſinates, that are fled, we have no other 
e certainty than this, that they were ſeen in Ancona 


« on the 15th of the laſt month, and in Rome on the 


« 21ſt with harquebuſſes, Which circumſtance is 
* here much urged, becauſe they are otherwiſe pro- 
« hibited weapons through the Pope's towns, and 
* conſequently a point of eſpecial favour. As they 
e went along, they gave forth, almoſt in every vil- 
lage, that they had been moved to this attempt 
« immediately by the Holy Ghoſt, as it were to 
meet with a queſtion, that was likely to be aſk- 
“ed, Who had ſet them on work? whereof there 
e is here likewiſe ſome hold taken. To leave this 
“matter unto further diſcovery, here is newly ar- 
* rived Monſr. de Champagni, to reſide for the French 
King, c.“ Father Paul's own account, in his 
letters to Monſr. - Groflot (a), of the attempt to aſ- 
ſaſſinate him, is, that he was attacked by three 
* bravoes, both behind and before, in ſuch a manner, 
that neither his ſervant nor himſelf were aware of 
them; and they gave him three ſtabs, two in his 
* neck, and one in his temples, all of them above 
four fingers deep, with a ſtilletto or dagger, which 
was thought to be poiſoned. But all the wounds 
vent ſlanting, fo that the ſtillettos run in all their 
Az . * 
(=) Ibid. (a) Letter of December 11, 1607, Letters 
p. 6, edit. London 1693. | | 
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&«< way but little within his fleſh: and I am now, 
e ſays he, in no great danger; which is a bleſſing, 


e that I acknowledge due only to the mercy of God, 


who was pleaſed to ſhew me ſuch a ſtrange and 
&« ſignal deliverance. I make no doubt but they 
* might have murdered me a thouſand times upon 


ee the place, if God's protection had not prevented 
ce them. He be ever praiſed for it. I ſhould not 


te be againſt dying for that cauſe, which theſe men 


ee undertook to do me miſchief for; nor am I much 


* concerned, that I was not killed, excepting that it 
de harh pleaſed the Divine Majeſty to let me ſtill 
live, and do further ſervice to that cauſe.“ 

The defenſive alliance between the King of France 
and the States General was figned at the Hague on 
the 23d of January 1607-8 (5); notwithſtanding the 
oppolition, which was given it to by ſeveral of that 


King's Council, whoſe zeal for the Roman Catholic 


religion led chem indirectly to favour the $ paniard (c). 


But the alliance between King James and the States 


could not be diſpatched till July following, on ac- 
count of ſome points, which were previouſly to be 
ſettled. The Enugliſo Commiſſioners found no part 
of their inſtructions more difficult in the execution, 


than liquidating the debt due to that King from the 


States: but, in return for ſome conceſſions, which 
they were impowered to offer, as to the time of re- 
payment, they got it fixed at the ſum demanded, 
which was 818,408 J. Another point, wherein 
their labours were attended with equal obſtacles, 
and equal ſucceſs, was the affair of the commer- 


cial privileges, which were claimed by England, by 
virtue of the old treaties with the houſe of Burgundy, 
12 he province of Holland, and ef] ecially the town of 


Amſterdam, were ve ry averſe to the ſettling of them 


(5) Negotiations de Monſr. le Prefident Jeannin, p. . 
2 


on 


LI — = « — Am * * = 4 - 
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on the ancient footing, unleſs the traders might ob- 


tain the ſame favour in England. Yet Sir Richard 
Spencer and Sir Ralph Winwood, though they were 
at liberty to refer this matter to commiſſargs, in- 


ſiſted ſo warmly and ſteadily upon what they thought 


would be an acceptable piece of ſervice to the nation, 

that they procured an article to be inſerted, which 

gave intire ſatisfaction to the Engliſb merchants (d). 
The Deputies of the King of Spain, who were 


the Marquis Spinola, the Preſident Richardot, Fohn 


de Mancicidor Secretary of war to Philip III. Father 
Jobn Ney, and the Aydiencier Yerreyken, Principal 
Secretary to the Archduke, arrived at the Hague on 
the 1ſt of February 1607-8 (e); and ſoon after the 
conferences were opened between them and the De- 
puties of the States General : But they ſoon differed 
upon the demand of the latter, of free trade to the 
Indies, and upon the reciprocal traffick in the Low 


Countries, the renunciation of repriſals, the declara- 
tion of limits, the demolition and exchange of places, 
the annulling of ſentences of proſcription and confiſ- 
cation, the reſtitution of goods, the privileges of 
towns, the diſbanding of troops on both ſides, and 


ſeveral other points: which occaſioned the truce to 
be prolonged twice; firſt to the end of May, and 
the ſecond time to the end of July. Father Ney 
likewiſe going to Spain, to procure more ample 


powers, was detained there a long time by the na- 


tural or artificial ſlowneſs of that Court; and the 
Preſident Jeannin took a journey to Paris, by order 


of Henry IV. and Don Pedro de Toledo, the Spaniſh 


Embaſſador, went thither at the ſame time, in order, 
it was thought, to ſound the King of France, and to 
detach him from the intereſt of the States. In the 


mean time Sir Ralph Winwood wrote from the Hague 


{d) Sir Richard Spencer's MS. Negotiations, (e) Meteren, 
L. xxix, fol. 624. verſo, : 


il 
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ales Baronage, 


to Sir Thomas Edmondes, on the 28th of May 160g, 
O. S. (, that he was doubtful, whether the ſtate of 
Treland was ſo well aſſured, as was preſumed : and 
that, if all advertiſements be true, there was a pur- 
pole to aſſiſt Tyrone, not only in Spain, but likewiſe 
in Ttaly; and ſome ſpeeches, adds he, are caſt out, 
as though Sir Robert Dudley ſhould be employed in 
this ſervice by the Duke of Florence. This Sir Ro- 
bert Dudley was ſon of Robert Earl of Leicefter, by 
the Lady Douglaſs Howard, daughter of William 
Lord Howard of Effingham, and widow of Jobn 
Lord Sheffield. But that Earl difowning this mar- 
riage, his ſon, who was born in 1374, and educated 
at Chrift-church, Oxford, undertook, ſeveral years 
after his father's death, to prove his mother's mar- 
riage, and his own legitimacy. But King James I, 
ordered all the depoſitions taken in ſupport of this 
to be ſealed up, and an end to be put to the cauſe in 
an abrupt and violent manner; which provoked Sir 
Robert Dudley to retire to 1taly ; and he refuſing to 
return to England, .when he was ſummoned, his 
eſtate was ſeized, as that of a fugitive, and given 
to Prince Henry, In March 1620, he had letters 
patents from the Emperor Ferdinand II. creating him 
a Duke ; upon which he was called Duke of North- 


umberland, his grandfather's title. He was a man 


of great learning and genius, as appears from his 
Arcano del Mare, printed at Florence 1n 1646, in fol. 
and he died in the Grand Duke's palace, near that 
city, about the year 1650. He married Anne eldeſt 
daughter of Sir Thomas Leigh of Stonely in Warwick» 


hire, Knight, by whom he had five daughters; 


and this Lady was, on the 22d of May 1644, created 
Duchefs Dudley by King Charles T. in conſideration 
of the injury, which had been done her huſband and 
her, by depriving them of their eſtate * 


(f) Sir Tho. Ednondes's MS, State-Papers, Vol. V. * Dug- 


Sir 
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Sir Thomas Edmondes, in his letter from Bruſſels 
to Sir Ralpb Winwood of the roth of June 1608, 
0. S. (C, takes notice of the general opinion, that 
the Deputies of the States General had nothing ſo 
well provided for their own intereſts, as they had given 
advantage thereby io the King of Spain. He ob- 
ſerves alſo, that Don Pedro de Toledo was ſhortly to 
treat with the King of France about marriages be- 
tween the children of the Kings of France and Spain; - 
« which is thought, /ays be, eſpecially to be {ct 
« afoot at this time, in hope thereby to make the 
King of France the more contained in his aſſiſtance 
“ toward the States, that they, by that means, 
“ may be put into the more diſcomfort and deſpair ' 
&« of their ſubſiſtence. The ſaid Don Pedro is after- 
ce wards to go into Germany, to interpoſe the autho- 
« rity of the King of Spain for the compounding of 


the matters between the Emperor and the Arch- 


« duke Matthias : but it is expected, that he will 
e paſs this way. The Archduke Matthias doth in- 
« fiſt, that ſeeing the Emperor maketh difficulty to 
« confer on him preſently the title of King of Bo- 
i hemia, that with the Kingdom of Hungary (which 
© hath been already offered him) he may be alſo 
* declared King of Moravia, Silefia, &c. which 


* are the bordering provinces upon Bohemia, The 


„ ſaid Archduke doth juſtify himſelf to the world, 


© to have entered into this action, upon a combina- 
e tion heretofore made between him and the reſt of 
the houſe of Auſtria for the ſetting of him up, in 


 & reſpect of the Emperor's weakneſs, and to pre- 


vent, by that occaſion, that the ſucceſſion of the 
Empire ſhould not be carried from their houſe. 
*© I have here ſeen the copies of the tranſactions, 
** which to that purpoſe paſſed between them.“ 


(e) Wirwnd's Memorials, Vol. II. p. 419. 
(s, | N ur 
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Sir Ralph Winwoed, the next day after the date 
of this letter, viz. on the 11th of June, O. S. wrote 
to Sir Thomas Edmondes from the Hague (5), that the 


Preſident. Feannin departed thence in the mornin 


of the day before towards France; © and (which, 


& ſays he, will ſeem moſt ſtrange to your Lordſhi p) 


cc 
cc 
6c 
„ 
ce 
c 
ce 
c 


Ta 


he had not the manners to bid us farewel. This 
day Monſr. de Rufſy came to excuſe this his ſo 
ſudden departure, upon letters from the King com- 
manding his return with more than ordinary dili- 
gence. We are all here au bout de noſtre Latin, 
to pick out the conſtruction of this irregular pro- 
ceeding, which doth portend ſome ſtrange pra- 
ctice, which now 1s projected between France and 
Spain. 


Sir Charles Gee likewiſe ſent Sir Thomas 24 | 
mondes, on the 3d of July, O. S. from Madrid, the 


following account of the ſtate of affairs in Spain (i). 


Ta 
cc 
cc 
CC 
Cc 
80 
(4 
CC 
44 
CC 
CC 
CC 
© 

wo 
140 
80 


44 


© 


Sir 7 5. Edmendes's MS. Seate- Paper, Vol. V. 


I ſuppoſe, we have here a deſire to hold the world 
at gaze of what will be the event of our late ſhews 


of inclinations to this peace in e A ſtrong 
advocate is entertained on either for ho- 
nour and neceſſity are the ors. The firſt 


makes a great noiſe, and carries the more ſound: 


but the latter is of the more force, and (as far as 


the eyes of my weak judgment can diſcern) wilt 
in the end attain the victory. To continue the 
war (for any thing that appeareth above-ground) 
we have no means; neither are we likely to in- 
creaſe them, the head of this eftate having (as 


here the public voice reports) loſt lately, at 3 


to the Marquis of Laguna and others (whom | 
forbear to name) above 600,000 Ducats. Our 
ſea- forces were never ſo lame; and, for land- ſer- 
vices, we were never worſe furniſhed. Our hopes 
are all i in heaven, and in what the late Embaſſage 


(i) Ibid. 
«© We 


tiatic 


able 


Fd 
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« we have ſent into France may produce. Upon 
« the event of that invention we now demur, glad 
« to win time, and not unwilling to beguile our- 
« ſelves with hope of whatſoever, by any poſſibi- 
« lity, may happen either advantageouſly or for- 
„ tunately unto us.“ 
The Preſident Feannin being returned from France 
to the Hague, where he arrived on the 4th of Au- 
| guſt 1608, O. S. (a), Sir Ralph Winwood informed 
Sir Thomas Edmondes, in a, letter from thence of the 
2d of September, O. S. (C) that, fnce his return, he was 
ſo tranſported with violent paſſion, that he hath loſt in 
this place all credit and reputation, and is deeply ſu- 
ſpected to be touched with the metal of Peru: And 
becauſe we play not the mad-men, which he doth, that 
is, rail upon the States, Count Maurice, and all, as 
he bath done in full aſſembly, he cries out againſt us 
of double- dealing, in ſpew to further, in felt to hin- 
der, the proceedings of this treaty. _ 

Sir Richard Spencer and Sir Ralph Winwood like- 
wiſe complain, in a joint letter of theirs of the gth of 
September, of Feannin's over-bearing carriage (c): 
« We have had, ſay they, much patience, to hold 
« good quarter with the French, ſince the return of 
« the Preſident Feannin out of France; with whom 
& becauſe we cannot concur in his violence, but ra- 
ce ther induce the States by reaſon, than compel them 
by threatenings, which he doth, he doth charge 

us of double-dealing, in ſhew to advance the peace 
e and the truce, but in effect to hinder both the one 

< and the other.” | 

The Preſident, in his letters, repreſents the nego- 
tiation, which was ſet on foot for a long truce, agree- 
able to the mediators project, after a perpetual peace 


(a) Negotiations de Monſr. le Preſident Jeannin, p. 807. 
(5) Sir Thomas Edmonaes's MS. State-Papers, Vol. V. (c) Sir 
Richard Spencer's MS, Negotiations, | | 


proved 
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proved unattainable, as wholly owing to his influence 


with the States General. On the other hand, the 
Engliſh Commiſſioners laid claim to the credit of i it 
in their Maſter's behalf: For, ſay they, in their 
letter of the 20th of September 1608 (d), © the unſea- 
<< ſonable negotiation of Don Pedro in France (which 
« was ſaid to be at a match for the Infanta) hath 
made that Nation ſo deeply ſuſpected here, which 
s jealouſy is daily augmented by M. Feannin's vio- 
<< lence, that if we had not joined with him in the over- 
< ture for the truce, that propoſition had found but 
$ {mall grace in the aſſembly of the States.“ 

Prince Maurice, who is repreſented by Monſr. Au- 
zery du Maurier (e), as extremely averſe to the trea- 
ty of peace; appears, from the Nægotiations of Sir Ris 
chard Spencer, to have been of a very warm temper; 
and apt to fly out upon contradiction z and embrace 
haſty reſolutions, from which he was afterwards ob- 
liged to recede in a manner, which did him no cre- 
dit. In a conference with the Engiz/ſþ Commiſſioners, 
as they relate in their letter of the 23d of September 
1608, he made no ſcruple to declare, that, unleſs the 
articles conceived in the treaty might be accorded in 
the truce, he would make himſelf a party in the 
cauſe, with ſome of the beſt towns in Holland, the 
province of Zealand, and all the __ » Who were 
at his commandment. 


Not long after he embroiled himſelf in a perſonal 


difference with King James, of which we meet with 


no traces in any of our Hiſtorians; and thoſe in Sir 
| Ralph Winwood's Memorials being very imperfect, 

it will be proper to ſupply the defect from Sir Ri- 
chard Spencers Negotiations (F). Sir Ralph Winwood, 
being preſent in the Council of State, where the ſin- 


t Ibid. (e) Memoires pour ſervir a Thiſtoire de Hollande, 
p. 265. Edit 1680. VMS. letter of the 17th of No- 
vember 1608. | | | 
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cerity of the Courts of Madrid and Bruſſels in the treaty 
- was queſtioned by the Prince, told his . . that, 

notwithſtanding, he thought it the intereſt of the Re- 
public to go on with it, becauſe, if the Archdukes 
ſhould at laſt refuſe to comprehend the King of Spain, 


as well as themſelves, an eternal diſhonour would light 


upon them, and the two Kings of England and France 
would have more reaſon to aſſiſt the States. The Prince 
took him up briskly with theſe words We will not 
ego plead a proceſs before the Kings: and Je Roz 
« voſtre Maiſtre noſe pas parler au Roi d' Eſpagne.” 
Sir Ralph anſwered, Monfizur, vous avez tort : le Roi 
mon Maitre a & reſolution de ſe reſſentir, & puiſſance 
de ſe revencher du Roi & Prince qui ſe ſoit. The 
Prince replied, Comment G' ęeſt- il reſſenti de la trabi- 
fon du poudre? Sir Ralph rejoined, Comment ſcavez- 
vous, que le Roi d' Eſpagne Sy ſoit mele? Owen en a 


- bt, ſaid the Prince, lequel on a demands ; & le Comte 


de Tyrone eſt ſoutenu par le Roi d' Eſpagne. Sir Ralph 
replied, Quant d Owen, ce net pas d vous, d qui le 
Roi mon Maiſtre en rendra conte : & pour Tyrone, 
tout le monde ſfait, qu'il eft d Rome, & non pas en E/- 
pagne. Sir Richard Spencer and Sir Ralph Winwood 
immediately ſent an account of this affair over to 


England, which was fo ill taken, that King James 


wrote to the States General, on the 2d of December 
1608, complaining of the affront, and demanding a 
proper reparation for it. A little time ſufficed to 


bring Prince Maurice to a ſenſe of his imprudent be- 


haviour ; and, in a very reſpectful letter, he endea- 


voured to mollify the King's anger. But this was 


not thought a ſufficient ſatisfaction, as being con- 
ceived in too general terms; and the Engliſb Com- 
miſſioners had orders to preſent the King's letter in 
a public aſſembly of the States. The Prince pre- 
vented ſo formal a complaint againſt him, by mak- 
ing a more frank acknowledgment of his offence in a 
ſecond letter, and clearing himſclf, in the beſt man- 
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ner he could, from any malicious intention to im- 


peach his Majeſty's ſervice, or aſperſe his character. 


1 diſpatch, ſays Sir Richard Spencer (O, he 


did communicate to me; at which time he declar- 
« ed the deſire he firſt had to gain the King's fa- 
< vours; the care he had to retain them; and that 


< to redeem them, he ſhall think his beſt ſervice 


& worthily employed: All which he delivered with 
*© that tenderneſs of affection, and anguiſh of mind, 
« that the very tears did ſtand in his eyes.“ 

This Prince, according to Du Maurier (h), uſed 


all the efforts imaginable to perſuade Henry IV. to 


prevent the ſucceſs of the treaty of the truce, as con- 
trary to the intereſt of France; ſince the Spaniards, 
being no longer diverted by the United Provinces, 
would infallibly turn their whole force againſt his 
Kingdom. And we are informed, by a lettcr of Sir 
Sir George Carew to Sir Thomas Edmondes, dated at 
Paris November the 3d, 1608 (7), that the King of 
France had, ſome time before, ſent back a Gentle- 
man, who had brought him a letter from Prince Mau- 
rice, with an anſwer very quick, as the letter was: 
And here, adds Sir George, they ds, by reports, and all 
other demonſtrations, ſeek to maintain the opinion of 
the ſway, which this King's authority bath with thoſe 
people [the States]; in which ſenſe I have heard, that 
the King ſhould ſay openly to the Gentleman, who went 

into Holland: Dites A eux, que je veux, qu'ils facent 
la treve.“ 

Monſr. de Puiſi eur, in a letter to Monſr. de la Bo- 

derie, from Paris the 26th of November 1608, 

N.$.* mentions the Prince's letter to Henry IV. 

and obſerves, that the deſign of it was to diſſuade 


g) MS. letter of the 18th of Jamar 1608-9. (% Ubi 
ſupra. () Sir Tho. Famondes's MS. State-Papers, Vol. V. 
* Lettres d' Henry IV. Roi de France, & de Meſſieurs de 


Er & de Puiſieux, 4 Monir. Antoine le Fevre de la Boderie, 
Tom. I. p. 365. 
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that King from proſecuting the treaty, by laying be- 
fore him an ample detail of the reaſons, which he 
thought of moſt weight to divert his Majeſty from 
it: But this King, adds Monſr. de Puiſieux, has an- 
fwered him like a wiſe, experienced, and cordial friend; 


ſo that we are in hopes, that this anſwer will, in ſome 


meaſure, ſoften the Prince's temper. _ | 
The Prince's difinclination to the treaty will fur- 
ther appear from a letter of Sir Thomas Edmondes 
of the 4th of the ſame month November, written to 
Sir Henry Wotton, Embaſſador at Venice (k): We 
« have been here, ſays be, in continual expectation 


« for this ſevennight, to underſtand, what the States 


« have reſolved ſince their return from their pro- 
« yinces, touching the laſt propoſition tendered unto 


« them, for the making of a truce for ten years, 


jn ſuch manner, as, by my former letters, I certi- 
« fied your Lordſhip: And we hear ſaid, that they 
« are ſo divided in their opinions and affections 
« about the ſame, as they cannot as yet agree what 


* anſwer to make. The greateſt part of the 7 | 


« yinces ſhew to be inclined to the accepting of it; 
« but the Count Maurice, together with thoſe of 
« Zealand, and ſome principal towns, do, by all 
« means, labour the contrary : And the animoſities 
* againſt each other have grown to that height, as 
many libels have been caſt forth againſt the pro- 

e ceeding in the truce; and a letter directed unto 
« the States General, wherein was written, that their 
State was on fire, and was in danger to be pre- 
« ſently burnt to aſhes, if the fire were not quench- 
e ed by the blood of Barneveldt and the Greffier Aer- 
«* ſens. This Barneveldt took ſo tenderly, as there- 
* upon he went to juſtify himſelf before the States, 
concerning his carriage in the buſineſs of the trea- 
* ty; and defired, that he might be permitted to 


(k) (i) Sir Tho. Edmondes's MS. State-Papers, Vol. V. 
| U | : cc give 
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« give over his place, and to retire himſelf to a pri- 
vate life, ſeeing he was fo ill requited for more than 
& thirty years ſervice, that he had done them. But 
the next day he was again fetched to the council 
“ by ſome of the States; and there a long ſpeech 
* was made in approbation of his good ſervices; 
& and he was deſired to reſume his former place, with 
« promiſe of protection, and of righting him againſt 
de any, that ſhould ſeek unjuſtly to wrong him. And 
« ſo that broil was quickly paſſed over; but how 
e they will agree upon the main matter, we expect 


* 


c hourly to underſtand. Thoſe of Zealand did, for 


* a while, ſtand upon their terms, not to come to 
<« the aſſembly to confer of the matter; but ſince 
«© they have yielded therein, becauſe they found, 
ce that the reſt of the provinces would otherwiſe have 
« proteſted againſt their obſtinacy, and have taken 
their concluſions without them. I underſtand, that 
his Majeſty's, and the French King's Commiſ- 
6 fioners do, with great diligence, labour the ac- 
<« cepting of this truce : and, if the ſame be effect. 
ed, it will be chiefly by their means.“ 

The Earl of Salisbury, who had been advanced to 
the Poſt of Lord High Treaſurer, on the 4th of May 
1608, to the great ſatisfaction of the whole King- 
dom (7), upon the death of Thomas Sackville, the 
firſt Earl of Dor ſet, having ſecretly employed one 
Thomas Wylfourd in the Low Countries, the latter was 
ſeized towards the end of July that year, upon the 
information of Owen and Baldwin the Jeſuit, for 
holding correſpondence with his Lordſhip, and 
Being, as J underſtand, ſays Sir Thomas Edmondes, in 
His letter to the Earl from Bruſſels July 2 7th (m), i 
further malicioufly ſuggeſted, ſet awork by your Lord- 

(2) Sir Henry Newille to Sir Ralph Winwood, Londen 12th 


May 1608. Winwod's Memorials, Vol. II. p. 399. () Sir 
Tho. Eamondes's MS. State-Papers, Vol. V. 5 
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ip to kill Owen. Sir Thomas, in another letter to the 
Earl on the 1oth of Auguſt (n), obſerves, that, ſince 
the writing of his former, Mr. Yylfourd had been 
examined, at what time there was produced before 
« him the letter, which he wrote by Wpitebread to 
« your Lordſhip, containing an offer of ſomething to 
« be undertaken by them, which was referred to the 
relation of V pitebread. Whereupon, as I under- 
« ſtand, Mylfourd made no difficulty to confeſs un- 
to them, that he intended ſurpriſing of Owen's 
« perſon, to carry him into England, as a thing, 
« which he conceived would be very acceptable un- 
« to our State, and deſerved not to be reputed an 
« offence againſt this State. All men judged it to 


be an enterprize of no ſmall difficulty, but much 


more for Mr. Nylfourd to undertake.” _ 

The Earl, on the ſame day, wrote to Sir Tomas 
Edmondes from the Court at Holdenby (o), upon that 
affair, in the following terms: I proteit before 
« the Majeſty of Almighty God (to whom I give 


„thanks for it) I am far from any ſuch diſpoſi- 


« tion [to kill Owen in cold blood, by any undue 
«* courſe]; and conſequently from practice with 
* I/yifourd, or any other, for matter of that nature. 


« Alas! Sir, what were Owen's death to this State? 


„ Tyrone's were of another manner of importance. 
I think you will eaſily believe, that I am not with- 
* out daily offers to have my choice of them cut 
off, if I were ſo bloodily diſpoſed. But I had ra- 
© ther ſerve my country in any other kind, than, to- 
e gether with the blemiſh of mine honour, to ſtain my 
<* conſcience with the blood, which, ſhed by a lawful 
* courſe, were acceptable ſervice to God, but, ſpilt 
* by indirect means, would cry for vengeance from 
above. . . I confeſs to you, Sir Thomas, blood is 


to me fo precious, as I ſhould feel a horror to be 


(a) Ibid. (e) Ibid, 
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<« the author in any ſuch kind.” His Lordſhip 


wrote again to Sir Thomas, on the 14th of Septem- 


ber 1608, from Salisbury-houſe, upon the ſame ſub- 


ject . I was content, ſays he, to diſcourſe with 
6 him [I/ylfourd] and ſhew my liking, that, by 
<«< ſome ſtratagem, he | Owen] might have been ſtolen 
< into a ſhip, and brought for England... The main 


« ſervice that he profeſſed, and I accepted, being 


merely and he to reveal practices for Ireland.” 


The Engliſh and French Commiſſioners having 


removed their conferences with- the Deputies of the 
King of Spain, the Archduke, and the States General, 
to Antwerp, in the beginning of February 1608- 9005 
Sir Thomas Edmondes went from Bruſſels thither to 
meet them; where he ſpent a few days, and, upon 
his return to Bruſſels, wrote the following letter to 
Sir Ralph N inwood, on the 11th of that month, 
©. S. (3): © Now, touching the alarum, which the 
. Ric hardot hath taken, by reaſon of my 
« ſpeech with the Marquis Spinola, leſt I ſhould 
*© ſpeak too freely at my return hither of thoſe 
points, which have been imparted unto me, which 
<< find hath been the cauſe of ſending this meſſen- 
ger in ſuch diligence after me, I pray you do me 
e the kindneſs to let the Prefident know, that as 1 
<« hope I ſhould have abſtained out of my own diſ- 
5+ cretion, and for the knowledge I have of the affec- 
tions of this place, from committing any ſuch er- 
“ ror as he feared; ſo there was the leſs need, that 


„ he ſhould redouble this charge upon me, confi 


s dering, that himſelf had newly before told me, that 
* they had not acquainted the Spaniſh Embaſſador 
* with any particulars of this buſineſs ; neither were 
willing, that he, or any other, ſhould be acquaint- 


< ed therewith, till matters ſhall come to a farther 


* Tbid. (5) Negotiations de Mons. le Preſident Jeannin, 
Vol. II. p. 317. 2) Minoced's Memorials, Vol. II. p. 477. 


<« ripcnels, 
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« ripeneſs. You ſhall not need to doubt, but there- 


ec jn I ſhall govern myſelf according as is deſired, 
« for the ſatisfying of the curioſity of the Preſident ; 
« and if I can in nothing ſerve to the advancement of 
e the building, at the leaſt I will bring no hindrance 
ce to the ſame. I will alſo this morning confer with 
« Monſr. de Berny, that we may therein carry our- 
« ſe]ves in one courſe. After I had been with the 
« Marquis Spinola, going from thence to take leave 
« of the Preſident Feannin, I did relate particularly 
« unto him what had paſſed in the conference be- 
e tween the Marquis and me, as I had done the like 
e in the morning to yourſelyes, if the time had not 
« preſſed me ſo ſuddenly to depart. And all that I 
&« ſpake, by occaſion of the Marquis's diſcourſe, was, 
e that I found both you and the Preſident Jeannin 
jn great pain, how to reconcile the point of the 
ce Indies, and the reſt, which were in queſtion be- 
« tween you, becauſe you knew, that you could 
e hardly bring the States to other qualifications, than 
« you had already made known to them. The Pre- 


e ſident Feannin thanked me for ſpeaking in that 


“ manner by accident to the Marquis; which, tho', 
« as it ſeemeth, did ſomewhat ſtir up the Marquis, 
* infomuch as he will take the alarum upon the leaſt 
e occaſion, which he thinketh may breed any difficul- 
« ty in the buſineſs; yet I ſee no cauſe, why the 
« Preſident Richardot ſhould think, that T would 
« conſequently ſpeak as freely of thoſe matters elſe- 
„ where. Notwithſtanding I will not deny, but that 
« I may be better directed by wiſer men's cautions, 
* to the which I do moſt willingly ſubmit myſelf.” 

The truce was at laſt concluded at Antwerp on the 
29th 'of March 1609, for twelve years, upon theſe, 
among other terms : That the Archdukes treat- 
ed with the States General in the quality of, and as 
conſidering them as free Provinces, to which they 
had no pretenſions : ar oat ſhould be a — 
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of all acts of hoſtility ; but that in the . at 


a diſtance it ſnould not begin till a year after: That 
traffick ſhould be free by ſea and land; which the 
King of Spain, however, limited to his dominions in 
Europe, not meaning, that the States ſhould carry it 


on in his other dominions, without his expreſs per- 


miſſion: That each party ſhould keep the Provinces 


and places, which they were then in poſſeſſion of: 


That thoſe, whoſe goods had been ſeized or confiſ- 
cated, on account of the war, or their heirs, ſhould 
enjoy them during the truce, and re-enter upon them 
without any formality of juſtice : That the ſubjects 
of the States ſhould have in the country of his Ca- 
tholic Majeſty, and of the Archdukes, the ſame li- 
berty of Religion, as had been granted to the ſubjects 
of the King of Grean Britain by the laſt treaty of peace. 
On the other hand, theStates promiſed, that no change 
ſhould be made in the villages of Brabant, which de- 
pended upon them, in which the exerciſe of the Ca- 
tholic Religion only was before allowed. At the 
ſame time the Archdukes Commiſſioners ſigned an 
act, that it was the intention of the King of Spain, 


that the States ſhould freely trade into the Indies 


without impeachment. 

The Engliſo Commiſſioners obſerved (a), that no 
one thing had been of greater trouble to them in 
this treaty, than the craving humour of Prince Mau- 
rice, who, not ſatisfied with the large treatments 

granted by the States, nor contented with the reſti- 
tution from the Archdukes of all the Prince of 
Orange's land in Burgundy, and theſe parts, further 
demanded ſatisfaction for certain pretenſions ground- 


ed upon grants to his father from the States of Bra 


bant and Flanders, at ſuch time, as they were under 


' 


(a) Sir Richard Spencer and Sir Ralph Winwood to the Earl of 


Salisbury from Antwerp, 29th March 1609, O. S. Wirwood's Me- 
morals, Vol. III. p. 1, 2. 
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the Duke of Anjou, and ſeparated from the obe- 
dience of Spain: Which point he preſſed fo hard, 
that he gave charge to Count William of Naſſau not 
to ſign the treaty, unleſs, in this particular, he might 
receive contentment. Though this demand, add the 
Engliſh Commiſſioners, did carry with it no ſhew'of 
equity, and ſo we freely declared to the Archdukes 
Commiſſioners ; yet, to clear the paſſage, wwe have pre- 
vailed with them to grant one hundred thouſandcrowns, 
to be paid in two years. The ſame Commiſſioners 
likewiſe aſſert (5), that all the demands of the States 
General had been granted, which could carry 
c jn them either ſhew of reaſon, or colour of juſtice. 
« Which eaſineſs in the Archdukes Deputies (whe- 
« ther proceeding from the extreme neceſſities of 
Spain, or from the defire theſe Princes bear to 
« quiet and repoſe) did puff up the States Deputies 
&* into that conceited humour, for ſome days toge- 
_ « ther, that not only they did think, that nothing 
« they did require ſhould be refuſed them, though 
never ſo unjuſt, or ſo void of reaſon ; but that we, 
« and the French Commiſſioners, were bound to ſe- 
« cond and ſupport them in all their impertinent and 
« unreaſonable demands.” | 

King James 1.*s conduct in this treaty of the truce - 
does not, upon a candid examination, appear ſo ex- 
ceptionable, as ſome writers have repreſented it. Sir 
Richard Spencer's MS. Negotiations fully clear him 
from the aſperſion caſt upon him by the Preſident 
Richardot, who pretended, that the King had un- 
dertaken, that the States General ſhould agree to the 
truce, without any recognition of their Sovereignty 
from Spain. And thoſe, who blame him for fol- 
lowing ſo cloſely the French paces during the trea- 
ty, will find ſufficient matter in thoſe Negotiations to 


E 
* 


5) Letter to the Lords of the Privy- council, from Antwerp, 
6th April 1609, O. S. Ibid, p. 4. | | 


U; induce 
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indace them not to be ſo forward in their cenſures. 
It is undeniable, that a general conjunction of coun- 
ſels with Henry IV. was the likelieft method to bring 
Spain to reaſonable terms; and the joint guaranty 
of the peace by both Kings, after it was concluded, 
was the moſt probable means of ſecuring the obſer- 
vation of it from the ſame quarter. Neither did the 
Engliſh Commiſſioners ſo implicitly follow the French 
motions, as not, on ſome occaſions, to depart from 
them; particularly in the demand, which was preſſed 
upon the States, both by the Spaniſh and French Mi- 
niſters, for the free exerciſe of the Roman Catholic 
Religion throughout their dominions. But, on the 
other hand, there were two particulars in the King's 
conduct, which admit of no excuſe : The firſt was 
his avoiding to ſpeak out his mind upon the ſubject 
of ſupporting the States, in caſe the treaty broke off 
re infecta, as it often ſeemed likely ro do. The ſe⸗ 
cond was his extreme attention to money- matters in 
negotiating with them. In both theſe inſtances he 
was equally blameable, as they proceeded from his 
wretched. oeconomy at home, and his timidity and 
irreſolution with reſpect to foreign affairs; and as 
the French had thereby an opportunity given them 
of acquiring an intire influence over the Dutch coun- 
ſels. | 
While Sir Thomas Edmondes was at Antwerp with 
the Engliſb Commiſſioners, Sir Ralpb Winwood, who, 
though a man of great integrity, as well as abilities, 
appears to have had ſomething harſh and ſupercilious 
in his manner, gave ſome diſguſt by his behaviour to 
Sir Thomas, who, complaining of it to their common 
friend Mr. Dudley Carleton, 1n a letter of the 8th of 
March 1608-9; the latter wrote the following an- 
{wer from London on the goth of that month (c): 
„ Your letter, of the 8th of March, was ſafely deli- 


(c) Sir Tho, Edmondes's MS. State-Papers, Vol. VI. p. 13. 
cc yered 


4 i 
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« yered me by Mr. Packer. And though the par- 
« ty you therein mention [Sir Ralph Winwood] hath 
« no whit deceived the judgment I always made of 
« his natural diſpoſition ; yet 1 thought, that es, 
« tas, & uſus, the practice and experience he hath 
« had of the world, would rather, have taught him 
e better to know, than more to forget himſelf. But 
"20 F perceive, that honours may eaſily change man- 
„ ners, when the change is to the firſt habit; and 
that the other is but borrewed, and put on for a 
« time. Yet, for my part, I forgive him, ſince 
« your Lordſhip ſaith he continues my friend; and, 
c jn his ſelf-conceitedneſs, he will only prove his 
« own enemy. And peradventure, after his return 
« hither, when he hath paſt his firſt ſprinkling of 
our Court holy- water, and found the world to wag 
no faſter in his favour than other men's, he will 
« begin to faſhion himſelf to the world again, and 
« his friends receive the ſame contentment in him as 
e before. The ſervice of the Council-chamber (for 
* which Sir Thomas Smith, by reaſon of his weakneſs, 
& is now no more reckoned of) is reſerved for Sir 
« Ralph Winwood at his return; which how he will 
« brook, after his great employments, I cannot eaſi- 
« ly imagine,” 

Mr. Carleton wrote another letter to Sir Thomas 
EZdmondes from London, on the 26th of April 1609 
(d), in which we find ſome other ſevere ſtrokes on 
Sir Ralph Winwood, though he ſoon after entertained 
a more favourable opinion of him. I received 
« yeſterday your letter by your ſervant, which was 
* the more welcome, in that it puts me in hope of 
66 ſeeing you and my Lady here tome time this ſum- 
« mer, when, as I underſtand, there will be a gene- 
&« ral revocation of all our Ernbattidors: But thoſe, 
„that lead the way to your return, will, I aſſure 


(% Ibid. p. 79. 
you, 


(c 
cc 
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you, in repect of your Lordſhip, be leſs welcome 
unto me, though for one of them [Sir Ralph Min. 


&« wood] 1 preſume I have good place in his friend- 
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ſhip; for I have no reaſon to expect he ſhould 
prove other to me than to your Lordſhip, with 


whom there was the ſame, if not ſtricter obliga- | 


tion. I muſt confeſs, upon the firſt letter, it ſunk 
not ſo deep into me, conceiving, that, as vultu 
ſepe læditur pietas, ſo it might be but his magiſte- 
rial gravity, and ſupercilious look, that had ſo much 
diſtaſted you. 
Trumbull, how you were handled betwixt-them 
[Sir Richard Spencer and Sir Ralph Winwood) J 


can as hardly excuſe bim of falſhood in friendſhip, 


as the other of folly. The beſt I can now make 
of it is a fear, that might poſi: ſs them, left you 
ſhould thruſt your fickle into their harveſt, which 


ſince, I hear, they have plentifully reaped. Yet 
again, I ſce not how their jealouſy ſhould ſo blind 


them, as not to ſee you would not meddle 1n their 
charge, unleſs you had commiſſion from hence; 
or, if you had commiſſion, they could not hinder 
you. Well, Sir, if he expect to be created Car- 
dinal for this ſervice, he may well be deceived ; for 


1 ſee no better benefice for him at his return, thay 


to ſerve as a clerk ; which how well he will digeſt 
after theſe great employments, your Lordſhip 
may judge, who knows the place well by former 
experience. 


<«« The King is, at this preſent, at Theobald s; but 


looked for quickly here in town, having now in 
hand the tranſlation of his book into Latin; where- 
in he uſeth Sir Henry Savile, with ſome others; ; 
and it will be yet a fortnight's work. Mean time 
the Engliſb Book will come forth again, well purg- 
ed of ſome overlights.*” King James I.'s book, 


mentioned in this letter, was his Apology for the oath 


of allegiance, which was Fine, in 16 09 in London in 
4to. 


But, finding by diſcourſe with Mr, 
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4to. and in Latin the ſame year in 4to. under the 
title of Apologia pro juramento fidelitatis, præmiſſd 
prefatione monitorid. Cardinal Bellarmin, under the 
name of Matthew Tortus, publiſhed an anſwer to 
this Apology ; to which Dr. Lancelot Andrews, then 
Biſhop of Ch:chefter, and afterwards of Hinchgfer, 
wrote a reply under the title of, Tortura Torti; five 
ad Matibæi Torti librum reſponſio, qui nuper edilus 
contra Apologiam ſereniſſimi potentiſſimique Principis 
Jacobi, Dei gratia, Magne Britanniz, Francie, & 
Hiberniæ Regis, pro juramento fidelitatis : printed at 
London, 1609, in 4to. Sir Henry Savile, Provoſt of 
Eton College, and afterwards founder of the two 
profeſſorſhips of Aſtronomy and Mathematics at Ox- 
ford, who aſſiſted the King in the tranſlation of his 
Apology, was likewiſe engaged now in the edition of 
St. Chryſaſtom's works in Greek ; for which purpoſe 
Sir Ralph Winwood wrote, by his deſire, to Sir T 
mas Edmondes from the Hague, on the 7th of May 
1608, O. S. (e), to intreat the favour of him, that 
Mr. Sanford (who was Sir Thomas's Chaplain, as he 
was afterwards to Sir obn Digby, Embaſlador in 
Spain, and to Archbiſhop (/) Abbot), might go to 
Antwerp, 10 treat with Morer the printer about cer- 
tain Greek characters, whereof be ſhall have uſe for 
the printing of Chryſoltom's works, which long be 
hath had in hand. This edition, which coſt Sir Heu- 
1 Savile above eight thouſand pounds (g), was print- 
ed at Eton College in 1613, ina moſt beautiful man- 
ner, in eight volumes in fol. and was the moſt mag- 
nificent work, which our nation had till then pro- 
duced. . 117 
After the truce had been ratified by the Arch- 
dukes, and the States General, and the ratifications 
interchangeably delivered on the 3d of April 1609, 


(e) Ibid. Vol. V. {f) Wood, Athen. Oxon. Vol. I. col. 
$40, 541. 2d edit. (g) Id. col. 467. | 
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Sir Thomas Edmondes ſent Sir Ralph Winwood an ac- 
count, on the 16th of that month (+), of the truce's 
having been proclaimed in Bruſſels with the like ſo- 


lemnities as it was before at Antwerp; but nothing, 
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ſays be, with the like applauſe of the people; for 
that the harveſt of theſe men, which was chiefly 
maintained by the greatneſs of our Court, and ig 
the concourſe of the men of war, will be now 
much decayed. We underſtand alſo, that thoſe 
of Antwerp do already begin to repine, in that 
they are like to be ſo long debarred of the benefit 


of the free trade by the river, whereof they look- 


ed to have been preſently put in poſſeſſion. Theſe 


Princes are exceedingly joyed with the concluſion 


of the truc2; and it is ſaid, that they will now 
ſpend moſt of their time abroad in their houſes of 
pleaſure, to recompenſe themſelves for their former 
unhappy life. There hath run a ſlanderous report, 
both in this town and Antwerp, that great ſums of 
money were beſtowed on you the commiſſioners; 
for that the day before your departure from Ant- 
werp there was one hundred thouſand crowns paid 
by the Pagado to the Marquis Spinola, and much 
given to turn the ſame into gold. But Monſr. de 
Berny, and myſelf, have made it known generally, 
that you refuſed to accept of the ſame preſents, 
as we were well informed, that you had done. And 
ſith you will have me believe, that you are 1gno- 


rant what ſum was intended to each of you, as 
your letter, which I received this afternoon by 


Mr. Matthew Fludd doth import, I will tell you, 
that I know there was aſſigned two thouſand 
Dounds ſterling for each of you four Commiſſion- 
ers; which ſeeing you refuſed to_accept in mo- 
ney, there is new plate providing for you at Ant- 


werp to that value, The great pains, which you 


(>) Winwood's Memorials, Vol. III. p. 16. 
” „„ Have 
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c have taken, have well deſerved both that acknow- 
« ]edgment, and what you are likewiſe otherwiſe to 
« receive. I am in the ſame expectation, that you 
« are, to receive anſwer ſhortly out of England 
« concerning my revocation.”* _ 

Sir Henry Wotton, on the firſt of May 1609, N. S. 
wrote to Sir Thomas Edmondes from Venice (i), that a 
Frier had been, as it was ſaid, ſecretly drowned that 
week, for practiſing the death of Father Paul. 

It now being determined to recall Sir Thomas Ed- 
mondes from his Embaſly at Bruſſels, the King ſent 
him over a letter to the Archdukes, dated the 5th of 

une 1609, for his revocation (); which the Earl 
of Saliſbury, in a letter from the Court at Greenwich 
of the th of that month (7), told him he might uſe 
at his beſt time. | | 

He had been deſigned in the beginning of the 
year 1608 to ſucceed Sir George Carew, as Embaſ- 
fador in France; and Monſr. de Puiſieux, in a letter 
from Paris to Monſr. de la Boderie, the French Em- 
baſſador in England (m), takes notice, that their Court 
would get nothing by the exchange of Embaſſadors, 
ſince Sir Thomas Edmondes underſtood them too well; 
car il eff trop ſgavant parmi nous. If he ſhould 

« be ſent, adds Monſr. de Puiſieux, it is only with a 
“ defign to make a fuller diſcovery of our affairs. 
We cannot, nor ought to oppol= openly the ap- 
e pointment of him; but whoever can underhand 
“ divert this ſtroke [detourner ce coup], would, in 
* my opinion, do a good ſervice,” 

This employment being now accepted by Sir Tho- 
mas, Mr. Dudley Carleton wrote to him, upon that 
- occaſion, the following letter from London the 8th of 


(i) Sir Thomas Edmondes's MS. State. Papers, Vol. VI. p. gs, 
(% Ibid. p. 149. (/) Ibid. p. 183. n) Lettres d'Hen- 
ry IV. Roi de France, & de Meſſ. de Villeroy & de Puiſieux, à 
Monſr. Antoine le Fevre de la Boderie, Lettre LXI. Vol. I. 
P. 251, 252. See likewiſe p. 247. | 

June 
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June 1609 (n) : | 
* hathtaken to undergo the French employment, I 5 


(c 
1 


cc 


« The- reſolution your Lordſhip 


heartily glad of, it being, i in all appearance, the beſt 
and moſt affured courſe of bringing you, in the 
end, to a ſettled fortune, and no hindrance, in 
the mean time, to any thing you may expect in 
recompence of your former ſervices; nay, rather, 
in my poor opinion, your ready aſſenting to this 
offer of our great Lord ¶ Saliſbury] (who will not, 
as you know, have his favours rejected) is the 
readieſt way to win him more unto you, and to 
further your pretenſions, which I heartily wiſh 
may ſucceed to your full contentment. And I 
would be glad I could ſend your Lordſhip confir- 
mation of what you write touching myſelf, which 
would, I doubt not, content you the more, to ſee 
your friends in a good way with you. But I have 
not yet received any the leaſt ſignification of ſuch 
intention; which makes me believe, that, in the 
ſecret council, the matter is otherwiſe reſolved; 

elſe would not good news be ſo long concealed. 


Howſoever, the worſt is provided for; and the 


failing of a better fortune ſhall not hinder me, 
God willing, from enjoying my contentment in a 
meaner; which though (God knows) it be poor 
and penurious, and, in the eſtimate of the world, 

ut nunc ſunt homines, ſcarce enough to keep me 
in credit; yet it being ſufficient, pro mers moribus, 
to bring the year about, I ſhall nor deſpair of 
maintaining my reputation with my neareſt friends, 
with whoſe good conceit I am more affected than 
with vulgar « opinion. Your conſtant and careful 
regard of me, I aſſure your Lordſhip,, is no ſmall 
comfort unto me. 

J hear Sir Ralph W/inwood aims at a Maſterſhip 
of Requeſts to be added, at his return, to his place 


(2 ) Sir 7. Rena, Edmondes's MS. State-Papers, Vol. VI. p. 179. 


* in 
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* in the Council- chamber, which alone of itſelf he 
« accounts too great a fall from his high pitch of em- 
[44 ployments. | | 

and my poor family are faſt here (God help 
« us!) my wife being in the ſtraw, and a little hoſpi- 
« tal-boy by her a fortnight old, which cante ſo 


« much ſooner than ſhe looked; elſe had I been now 


« at Weſtminſter, where Sir Thomas Smith had very 
« friendly lent me his houſe for this goſſiping buſi- 
« neſs, which ſtands in better air, and more out of 
« harm*s way, than mine own.” Mr. Carleton had 


been married, in the latter end of the year 1607, to 


a niece of Sir Maurice Cary, with whom they lived 
for ſome time in Chancery-lane (o), and afterwards in 
Little St. Bartholomew's near Weſt-Smithfield (p). 
He had been long in expectation of preferment, but 
yet without ſucceſs, though he had, as he ſays him- 


ſelf (q), done his beft endeavour to ſet himſelf forward 
in the world, as far as in modeſty and good manners 


I might : But non eſt volentis, neque currentis; all 
depends upon the will of the Lord. And more I can- 
not now do, than, having made my defires known, to 
keep myſelf in fight, that I may not flip out of mind; 
and, for this purpoſe, I have ſhaken hands with the 
country, and am here ſettled a burgeſs in Little St. Bar- 
tholomew's. | | : 
There being ſtill ſome apprehenſions from the 
Engliſh and Trifh traitors and fugitives, and the coun- 


tenance, which they received from Spain, and eſpe- 


cially of a deſcent of the Earl of Tyrone in Ireland, 
the Earl of Saliſgury wrote to Sir Thomas Edmondes 
from Whitehall, July 25th 1609 (r): © His Ma- 
5 jeſty agreeth with you, that, by the concurring 


(o) Mr. Dudley Carleton to Sir Thomas Edmondes, 13th January 
1607-8. Ibid. Vol. IV. p. Mr. Carleton to Sir Ralph 


Winwood, 7th April 1609. Winwood's Memorials, Vol. III. 
p. 6. (q) Tbid. (r) Sir Tho, Edmondes's MS. State- 
Papers, Vol. VI. p. 277. A | 
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of things, there is likelihood, that there is ſome 
practice in motion; but ſo far only probable yer, 
as men may conclude, that known traitors and 


fugitives will leave no means unattempted to ſnew 


their inveterate malice, and alſo will pretend 
greater forwardneſs in their deſigns (thereby to 
value and countenance themſelves towards their 
party) than there is cauſe. But that this enter- 
prize ſhould be directly carried on by open force 
from Spain, as his Majeſty thinketh not, that the 
Spaniſh King's affairs are in ſuch ſtate as to bear 
it; ſo, for any indirect means, either by the co- 
louring the ſending any numbers of men, under 
the name of the Pope or Church, there is no 
Prince ſo ſimple as to think, that his Majeſty will, 
any whit the leſs, impute the injury to them, from 
whoſe territories the preparation either moveth 
firſt, or any ſupply after, howſoever the action 
may be formally diſavowed. So as I muſt ſtill 
conclude, that, when that action doth ſhew itſelf, 
the King of Spain will expect to receive that mea- 
ſure from his Majeſty, which ſo notorious a breach 
deſerveth ; ſuch covers and pretexts ſerving al- 
ways for thoſe Princes, who know their enemies, 
and dare not avow the knowledge of ſome ſecond 
end or advantage. And therefore, ſeeing Tyrone's 
return into Ireland mult either be with ſome fo- 


reign power, or with ſome few Iriſb fugitives... 


this is the beſt uſe, that can be preſently made of 
this advertiſement firit, to continue vigilant, how 
things do move on all ſides: next, to take care 
for money and victuals in that kingdom, provi- 
ſionally, againft ſuch an accident, as the deſcent of 
Tyrone, with ſome ſtragglers, may prove; and 
preſently to take occaſion to ſpeak to the Arch- 
duke of it, to ſee what anſwer he would make 
upon the ſudden, which his Majeſty thinketh you 
may conveniently do, before your departure, as from 

2 ies 5 your- 


<D 


Py 
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40 yourſelf. Firſt, by letting him know what you 


« hear: next, by laying before him, how impoſſible 
e jt is for ſuch an action to receive any other cenſure 
of a wiſe King, when he ſhall ſee any troops tranſ- 

« ported from Spain or Duntirł, under whoſe name 
« Or banner ſoever it be covered, than for a breach 
“ of amity 5 Yea, tho? it be but by ſuffering them 
te to uſe the veſſels or aſſiſtance of any of his ſub- 
« jects. This you may let fall as of yourſelf, with- 
out intimating, that you have given any advertiſe- 
& ment of it hither ; becauſe it is not ſuch, as may be 


« worthy the alteration of any of his Majeſty's main 


e courſes, further than to prepare his thoughts, and 
yet convenient to be told him, that they may ſee 
they cannot walk unobſerved. | 

« It hath been alſo ſtrange to me to underſtand, 
te that the Baron of Hoboque doth pretend to have 
e ſome Commiſſion from hence, to deal with the 
Marquis Spinola about the breaking of the 7:4 
* regiment, though his Majeſty might have juſt 
« cauſe to obſerve it as an argument of no great 
* amity. For I do eaſily believe, that, by the co- 


Jour of diſmiſſing of that regiment upon this con- 


* juncture, all this intention may be covered and ex- 
«.ecuted ; ſo as I ſhould think, that this may now be 

done of purpoſe to licentiate them to pals into 

* Ireland to ſupport the party. And therefore you 
* ſhall do well in that kind, to hinder any ſuch mat- 

* ter, rather than approve it ; for they cannot be 
A better than where they are, though you need not 

e fay fo, as if you had any ſuch direction; for that 

* were to move him to do it, or by not doing what 

* they intend not, to value it as an obligation. 


But for the powder-men, it is true, his Majeſty 


had ſome ſpeeches with the Baron for removing of 
* them, at leaſt from the face and protection of his 
* Court, which you may ſtill expoſtulate. I do con- 


* fefs, that I have been the more jealous of the 
| | — & breaks 


8 
* — 
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« breaking of this Regiment, becauſe [ hear the 


* Marquis Spinola is very forward for it.“ 

Sir Thomas Edmondes was, in the latter end of 1 
guſt 1609, ready to leave Bruſſels, and return to Eng- 
land ; and his laſt letter from thence to the Earl of 
Saliſbury was dated on the 26th of that month, and 
was as follows (s) : My departure from hence "hath 
been deferred longer than I expected, by reaſon of 
„ the abſence of the Preſident Richardot; the Arch- 
„duke entreating me to ſuſpend my going till his 
© return; which, when he hourly expected, there 

came news hither, that he was fallen ſick at 
Arras of a fever, by the weariſomeneſs of his jour- 
«© ney in one of his age ; yet there was not at the 
c firſt that deep apprehenſion taken thereof. But 
the next news, which the Archduke received, which 
& were brought him yeſternight, have been of his 
e death; with the which accident they are very much 
5 troubled; for that, he having been ſolely uſed in 
the managing of all the great affairs of this State, 
they ſeem to be reduced to a great exigent by the 
ſudden loſs of him; and eſpecially in this con- 
e juncture of their occaſions, wherein their affairs 
remain as yet altogether unſettled. And the want 
of ſo able and neceſſary a Miniſter doth the more 
trouble them, becaule this State doth at this time 
afford very little choice of other ſufficient per- 
* ſons to employ in his place. Howbeit, he hath 
not been ſo happy, as to leave the world fo well 
ſatisfied of his own. particular, many taking the 
<« liberty now to ſpeak. with great freedom of him, 
<< hope to-morrow to take my leave of theſe Prin- 
ces, and, two days after, to begin my journey.” 
The Preſident was a native of Burgundy, and owed 
the riſe of his fortune to the Biſhop of Arras. He 
Was of great abilities, and had done very imp 


6) Ibid, p. 327. 
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ervices, in the reduction of many cities under the go- 
vernment of the King of Spain, while the Prince oſ 


Parma, and others, commanded the Low Countries; 
and was employed in the ſeveral negotiations for peace 


at Vervins, in England, and at the Hague. He was 
ſent, in Avguft this year, into France, about the diſputed 
ſucceſſion of Fuliers and Cleves; and, in his return, 
died at Arras, on the 25th of Auguſt 1609, aged 
about ſeventy years. He had ſeveral children, one 
of whom was Biſhop of Arras, and afterwards Arch- 
biſhop of Cambray (i. 


Sir Ralph Winwood, who returned to England i in 


June or Fuly this year was ſent back to Holland, in the 
character of Embaſſador, about the middle of Auguſt 
(v) ; and, while he was in England, Mr. Dudley Carle- 
{on conceived a better opinion of him, than he had diſ- 
covered in his former letters to Sir Thomas Edmondes; 
for, in 'one to that Gentleman from London, of 
the 6th of Auguſt 1609, he writes thus (wp): © Your 
& neighbour, with the free States, is going back well 
e ſatisfied with his treatment here, as he hath 
good cauſe, For titles of honour, and for mat- 
* ters of profit, he was well before-hand, and the 
« reſt he is like to make up where he goes. I do 


« affure your Lordſhip, he hath as much deceived 


eme, ſince his coming home, as he did you at your 
« laſt meeting; for, whereas his carriage towards 
* you gave ine cauſe to expect, no great friendly or 
« real dealing, being alike intereſted with him, he hath 
thus far deceived my expectation ; as, Grit, when 
e there was queſtion of his ſtay or return, to ſeek 


to leave me his ſucceſſor 1 in the Low Countries, in 


{t) Meteren, L. xxxi. fol. 673. (v) Winwood's Me- 
morials, Vol. III p. 57, 58. 62, 03- (ww) Sir Thomas La- 


 mondes's MS, State- 3 Vol. VI. p. 303. 
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te caſe his ſervice ſhould have been employed here: | 


Then, when his return was refolved, to eſtabliſh 
«© me in his place in the Council-chamber, for which 
* he moved my Lord himſelf : and though it took 
not place, I am not to meaſure the matter by the 
«© event. Now, laſtly, at his leave-taking, he took 


« occaſion to remember me again to my Lord, which 


was taken in good part; and this comfort given 
«<< me from his Lordſhip, that I ſhould find the dif- 
«© ference to be great betwixt flow doing and not do- 
<« ing at all. We have had many times fpeech 
* touching your Lordſhip, wherein he till gave 
c you your due, without any tae leaſt diminution in 
the world to your credit and reputation; only he 
„ complained, that you were not ſo well ſatiſ— 
« fied in him. I took no knowledge at any time of 
& any matter betwixt you; and he was as ſparing to 
„ acquaint me with it. But his collegue [Sir Ri- 
e chard Spencer], drunk, as it ſeemed, with his good 
fortune, at our very firſt meeting daſhed up to the 
ears into the matter, and ſaid enough to make 
me plainly perceive it was only a mechanical jea- 
« louſy, of having a new ſharer in their profit, that 
« made them give you that harſh entertainment.” 
Sir Thomas Edmondes departed from Bruſſels, and 
returned to England about the end of Auguſt or be- 
ginning of September 1609, leaving at Bruſſels his 
Secretary Mr. William Trumbull, who was afterwards 
Envoy to that Court for fifteen years ; and diſcharg- 
ed that poſt with great abilities and integrity, and a 
: thorough zeal for the intereſt of his country, and 
of the Proteſtant religion (a); though he met with 
no other reward for his long ſervices, than the place 


(a) Dr. Geddess Council of Trent plainly diſcovered not to 
have been a free aſſembly, by a collection of letters and pa- 
pers of the learned Dr. Vargas. Introduct. p. 80, 81. 
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of Clerk of the Council, in which he died at London 
in September 16355. 3 

| Monſr. de Boderie, who had been Embaſſador 


from France in England from the year 1606, return- 


ed to France about Fuly 1609 (5). But in January 


1609-10, when Henry IV. was preparing to enter 
upon the execution Of the great deſign, of humbling 
the houſe of Auſtria, and marching into the Duchy 
of Cleves, upon occaſion of the Emperor's having 
ſeized Fuliers, while the Elector of Brandenburgh, a, 
Proteſtant, and the Duke of Neuburg, a Papiſt, 
were diſputing the ſucceſſion of the laſt Duke of 
Cleves, that King ſent Monſr. de la Boderie a ſecond 
time Embaſſador to England, in order to engage 
King James I. in a league offenſive and defenſive. 


His ſon-in-law, Monſr. Arnaud d' Andilly, informs us 


0), that, upon this Embaſſador's arrival, that King, 
and the Lord Treaſurer the Earl of Saliſbury, being 
ſurprized at his ſo ſudden return, and aſking him 
what buſineſs had brought him back ſo ſoon, he ac- 
quainted them with it, at which they were ſtill more 
ſurprized. But that his manner of acting was ſo full 
of prudence and addreſs, and, at the ſame time, fo 
ſincere and agreeable to the King and his Miniſter, 
that a treaty of that great importance and difficulty 
was concluded in three days, and the Embaſſador 
immediately diſpatched to his Maſter a courier with 
the good news, who found that King dead, and the 
Kingdom overwhelmed with grief for one of the 
greateſt loſſes, which it had ever ſuſtained. But this 
account is abſolutely irreconcilable with the letters of 
that King, and his Secretaries Villeroy and Puiſieux, to 
Monſr. de la Boderie, who, as it appears from them 


* Letters and diſpatches of Thomas Earl Strafforae, Vol. I. 
p. 467. (2) Lettres d'Henry IV. Roi de France, & de 
vefl. de Villeroy & de Puiſieux, a Monſr. Antoine le Fevre de la 
boderie, Tom. II p. 72. (c) Memoires de Meſſ. Robert 


Arnaud d' Andilly, Part. I. p. 96, 97. 
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(d), arrived in England before the end of Fanua 


1609-10, and Henry IV. was not killed till. the 4th. 


of May following, O. S. and conſequently that Em- 
baſſador could not have concluded a treaty with King 


James in three days time; and that King himſelf, in 
his letter from Paris, of the 25th of April 1610, 
N. S. (e), only directs him to conclude a defenfive 


13 * | | 
league, and not an offenſive one hikewiſe, as Monſr, 


Arnaud d Andilly aſſerts. Mr. Beaulieu, who was 


Secretary to Sir Thomas Edmondes, in a letter to Mr. 
Trumbull from London, of the 26th of April 1610 
(H, mentions, that the Engliſb Miniſters were then 


beginning of a great treaty with Monſr. de la Boderie; | 


and that the Lords were preparing to enter into con- 
ference with him, for the which the commiſſion is al. 
ready fgned by the King, wherein are comprehended 
the Lord Treaſurer, the Lord Admiral, the Lord Pri- 


vy Seal, the Lord Chamberlain, the Earls of Shrewſ. 


bury and Worceſter, the Lord of Kinloſſe, Sir Julius 


Czſar, and Sir Thomas Parry (who in conſcience 


will make too ſtrong a party againſt ane man alone), 
befides Sir Thomas Edmondes, Sir George Carew, 


and Mr. Levinus (g), who are named to be affiſtants, 


and to wait in the conference, as my Lord (b) didin 
the Spaniſh treaty. By the choice and number of the 
Commiſſioners you may judge, that the matter is of in. 
portance; and as it is ſo great, ſo I do ſuppoſe and 
fear it will be ſomewhat long in the handling, whereby 
our [Sir Thomas Edmondes's] departure into France 
will be protrafted. Mr. Beaulieu, in another letter of 
the 2d of May (i) obſerves, that Sir Thomas Ed- 
mondes was, at this time, ſo much employed in the 
conferences with the Embaſſadors of France, Ger- 


(4) Lettres d'Henry IV. &c. a Monſr. le Fevre de la Boderie, 
Vol. II p: 76, 77. ſe) Ibid. p. 141. (f) Winwod's 
Memorials, Vol. III. p. 152. g) Secretary to the Lord 
Treaſurer. (>) Sir Thomas Edmonadts. (i) Winwod's 
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nary, and the States, that he was prevented from 
attending in the Parliament, which was then engaged 
in a very important affair, that of treating with the 
King for the purchaſe of the wardſhips and tenures 
in capite of the Crown: But that great acquiſition to 
the liberties of the ſubject was not effected till the 
Reſtoration. ig | | 

At the ſame time Sir Thomas had orders to write 
to the Archduke, in behalf of the States, and at their 
requeſt, for the redreſs of ſome points, which they 
complained not to have been obſerved by him ac- 
cording to the treaty of truce, of which the King 
had made himſelf both the mediator and ſurety ; the 
chief of which points were concerning the trade and 
limits about Twente; ſome impoſitions unlawfully 
raſed by the Archduke ; and the arrearages of rents 
due to the States from the time of Charles V. and 
Pbiuip II (x)). | 

While Sir Thomas Edmondes was expecting to go 
Embaſſador to Henry IV. in the room of Sir George 
Carew,who returned from France in October 1609 (1), 
an account was brought to England of the aſſaſſina- 
tion of that King in his own coach in the ſtreets of 
Paris, on the 4th of May, by Francis Ravaillac, 
who had been ſome time a Feuillant Friar, and is ge- 
nerally conſidered as having engaged in ſo horrible 
an act from a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, and bigotry to 
the Church of Rome, to which he thought Henry IV. 
not zealouſly enough attached. The Queen herſelf 
was likewiſe taxed for ſo ſligbt a mourning, as ſoe 
ſhewed for the death of her husband; which raiſed a 
ſuſpicion, that ſhe was privy to the plot ; or, rather, 
becauſe ſhe knew of a forewarning from a ſecret hand, 
what would happen *. 


(4) Ibid. p. 154. (1) Sir Thomas Edmondes to Sir Ralph 
Winwood, London 4th October i bog. Ibid. p. 78. * Mr. Sa- 
nucl Calvert to Mr. Trumbull, London 10th June 1601. Win- 
"04's Memorials, Vol. III. p. 181. | 
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To this purpoſe I ſhall inſert a remark, which I 


tranſcribed from the original memorandums occaſio- 
nally noted down by Robert Sidney the ſecond Earl 
of Leiceſter, who was Embaſſador in France from 


the year 1636 to 1641. Monſr. de Bouillon, ſays 


he, at Paris in 1636, and I, diſcourſing of many 


things of the King Henry IV. and his death, I 


s ſaid, I thought that blow came out of Spain. He 
* ſaid, he believed he Spaniards had no more hand in 
eit than you or I. That came ſome other way (inſi- 


* nuating, as I imagined, the Queen-mother) with 


e the help of le petit Collet (that is, the Jeſuits), 


« And I know ſomewhat of ibis; for le Preſident 


« Teannin and I were the two appointed to examine 
&* the villain Ravaillac, and to take order for all things 
« in that buſineſs : But he would confeſs nothing; on- 


« ly ze obſerved this, which was very true, that tho 


« he were fol (that is, in a manner, mad) in all 
« tbings elſe; yet, in defence of what be bad done, he 
« uſed all the ſubtile arguments, that any Doctor 


„ amongſt the Jeſuits could allege, and would never 


&« be put out from the opinion, that the King was an 
«© Heretic in his heart, and ſo out of the Church; 
© and therefore might lawfully, and ought to be killed. 


t ſeems, ſaid Bouillon, he had been taught bis leſ- 


„„ 

The death of this King haſtened the departure of 
Sir Thomas Edmondes for France, in order to learn the 
ſtate of affairs there; and, according as he ſhould 
find the ſame, to move that Court to purſue their 
deſign of beſieging Juliers, and to ſupport the claim 
of the Elector of Brandenburgh to the Duchy of 
Cleves: or, if the ſituation of things in France were 
ſuch, by reaſon of any internal diviſions or commo- 
tions, as they could not in that proportion engage 
themſelves; yet to draw them to do as much as they 


could, both by continuing of the Si, and the two 


Regiments of the French, that were in the Lou 
- Countries, 
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Countries, and by contributing to ſome other levies z 
and in the mean time to ſuffer their army on the fron- 
tier to continue on foot, thereby to divert the forces 
of the Archdukes, whilſt the other confederate forces 
might undertake any attempt, if an opportunity of 


advantage were offered for the ſame. This was the 


ſubſtance of Sir Thomas's inſtructions in that parti- 
cular, beſides the aſſurance he was commanded to 
give of his Majeſty's conſtancy in the common 
cauſe (m). Sir Thomas accordingly ſet upon his Em- 


baſſy, and arrived at Paris on the 24th of May 1610, 


the ſixth day after his departure from London, being 
accompanied by Monſr. de Buwinckhauſen, one of 
the Embaſſadors of the Princes of Germany, and the 
Duke of Wirtemberg, who went to Paris to diſcover 
the diſpoſition of the new State there, and to further 
the reſolutions for the ſuccours of Cleves. The next 


day after Sir Thomas's arrival, he was viſited by 
Monſr. de Bonoeil, Maſter of the ceremonies, from 


the young King and Queen Regent, to bid him 


welcome, and to make their acknowledgments to 


King James for that kind office, of ſending thither 
his Embaſſador. Sir Thomas was the firſt in the 
performance of his office to the new King, for which 
he received many congratulations, and was viſited 


with great affection by all the 8 Miniſters at 


Paris, eſpecially thoſe, who were profeſſed friends to 
Great Britain, and deſired the furtherance of the 
ſuccours to be ſent to Cleves, the reſolution and exe- 
cution of which they declared to depend chiefly on 
him, particularly by the Venetian and States Embal- 
ſadors, the agents of Geneva, of the Landgrave of 


Heſſe, and of the Prince of Anbalt. Upon Wed- 


neſday, the 25th of June, he had his audience of 
the Queen, the young King being preſent ; and the 


(in) Lords of the Council to Sir Ralph MV inauood, 18th May 
1610. Winwood's Memorials, Vol. III. p. 165. . 


next 
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next day had a long conference with Secretary Vil- 


leroy (n); of all which he gave the Earl of Salisbury 


an account in a letter of the 2d of June (o), in which 
he obſerved, that Villeroy declared, that there is 


< not to be expected either expedition or conſtanc 
£6 


“ he profeſſeth, for his own diſcharge, that he 
e knoweth not how, in this their diſtraction, to re- 
% medy. the ſame. The Great Men be now the per- 
<* ſons, that take moſt upon them in the Council; 


and although they ſhew all to affect the preſerv- 


<« ing of the public quietneſs, yet they are chiefly 
« ſwayed by the intereſt of their own ends; and, 


* for that purpoſe, they have their ſeveral formed 


parties and factions.” He wrote likewiſe, on the 
14th of June, to Sir Ralph Winwood (p), by Monſr. 
Vander Myle, ſon-in-law to Monſr. Barneveldt, whom 
he wiſhed to ſucceed Monſr. Aer ſens, Embaflador 
from the States General in France, when the latter 
ſhould reſign that poſt; and took notice, that they 
had, by their joint labours, done no ſmall work to 
have fo far engaged the Court of France in the ac- 


tion of Cleves, conſidering the great oppoſition, 


e that hath been made thereunto, yea, to have ren- 
<« verſed all again ſince the taking the laſt reſolution. 


But now we have put it clean out of that danger, 


e and the Marſhal de Ia Chaſtre is ready to march, 
<< to render himſelf, with the army at Metz, by the 
& 5th of 7uly. It was firſt propoſed to have em- 
<< ployed the Duke of Bouillon; but it was objected, 
that it would put all the arms of France into the 
5 hands of thoſe of the Religion; Monſr. Leſdignieres 


(n) Mr. Beaulieu to Mr. Trumbull fon Paris, Ibid. p. 173. 
(% Sir Thomas Edmondes's MS, State-Papers, Vol. VI. p. 439- 
p) Winwood's 1 Vol, III. p. 182. 


* 


„ com- 


nin their reſolutions here; for that the concluſions, 
* which they have taken in the morning are ſubject | 
ce to be renverſed or changed in the afternoon : And 
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« commanding, the other army in Dauphine, which 


<« js ſtill afoot, The:Marſhal de la Cbaſtre hath, I 
« aſſure you, ſhewed himſelf very well affected to 
« the undertaking of this charge, and, by his eare 
« and diligence, hath much advanced the prtpara- 


% tions for the ſame. Monſr. de-Rohan command- 


« ed the ſhips, and the Duke of Sully having. new- 
« ly, before the King's death, reſigned his office of 


« Maſter of the Ordnance to his ſon, he doth now 


„ ſend him to make his apprenticeſhip in that 


charge, though with a poor equipage of only four 


pieces of artillery, For the charge of the battery 
% againſt the town of FJuliers, they leave it to be 


* wholly ſupported by the Princes intereſted; but 


e for the victuals, which they ſhall need for their ar- 


* my, both for the war, and during their reſidence 


« in the camp, they deſire to be furniſhed thereof 
« by the States means; and do promiſe, that the 
«© Marſhal de la Chaſtre ſhall make payment for the 


« ſame. They do recommend the {ſpeedy employ- 


ment of the general forces; for ak they fay, they 
« cannot long ſupport the expence of their armies, - | 
« which they pretend doth amount to ſevenſcore 


e thouſand crowns by the month; but divers of the 
„ compsnies, both of horſe and foes: are ſuch as 
« they do keep in their ordinary pay.”* He ob- 
ſerves likewiſe, that the Queen had ſent letters to the 
Prince of Conde, who was then arrived at Bruſſels, 


to licenſe his return to Paris; and that orders had 


been taken to ſurniſh him with money for his jour- 
ney, and to pay his debts; but that it was thought, 
that this Prince's coming would make ſome alterations 
in the Court, to counterbalance ſome other”s greatneſs. 
On the 21ſt of that month he wrote to the Earl of 


Salisbury (q), that the Prince of Conde was expected 


at Paris within a few days, (upon whoſe arrival, 


8 Sir Tho. Edmondes's MS. State-Papers, Vol. VI. p. PR, 
jor 
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Jays he, it will be ſeen, how the Great Men of this 


Court will divide themſelves in their factions and 
« partakings. The party, that ſeemeth to be al- 
c ready formed, is of the Count Soiſſons, the Cardi- 
% dinal Zoyeuſe, and the Duke of Eſ/pernon,. who, 
<« as it is ſaid, have drawn Monſr. de Conchin Con- 
* cint, afterwards Marſhal d' Ancre] the perſon that 
< 1s the moſt favoured by the Queen, to adhere to 
ce them. It will be ſought to make the Prince of 
<& Conde the head of the other party, with whom it 
<< js thought, that the houſe of Guiſe, and the Con- 
« fable [Montmorenci], and others will range them- 
<« ſelves. And jt is apprehended, that if the Queen 
« do not carry herſelt with more reſolution in the 
*< government of matters, theſe great Men will 
« hardly be contained long in quietneſs the one to- 
« wards the other. The Queen hath not been able 
<« to prevail with Monſr. 4 Eſpernon to bring him 
c to any better reaſon concerning the buſineſs of 
„ Metz, and ſo is forced to paſs over that mat- 
<« ter, though it give a general diſcontentment.“ 

In his next letter to the Ear] of Salisbury, on the 27th 
of Fune(r), he obſerves, that the two parties expect- 
ed to be formed at the French Court, were the 


Prince of Conde, the Duke of Bouillon, the Due 
of Guiſe, the Conſtable, with the Parliament of Pa- 


is, and the Proteſtants; and on the other ſide the 
Cardinal Joyeuſe, the Count de Soiſſons, the Chancel- 
lor de Silleri, the Duke of Eſpernon, Secretary de Vil- 
leroy, and the Preſident de Feannin. | 
Mr. Dudley Carleton, who had been long in ex- 
ectation of employment, was at laſt deſigned for 
one in Ireland; but, that reſolution being changed, 
he was appointed to ſucceed his friend Sir Thomas 
Edmondes as Ss to the Court of Bruſſels, of 


6 3 bid p. 617. 


which 


* 
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which he gave him an accout in the following letter 
from London of the 2d of June 1610 (5). | 
.«« You may remember where you left me, new! 
«© drawn out of the bogs into the water. You were 
« ſcarce at ſea, when I was fetcht out of the water 


e to dry land; and the place, from whence you 


« laſt came, aſſigned to me for my province. 
I ſhall preſume of your furtherance and help, for 
« my better directions in the ſervice. If the ſight 
« of ſuch papers, as you left with Sir ohn Wood, 
„ touching your negotiation at Bruſſels, be a thing 
&* which in good manners I might aſk of you, you 
« can well conceive what a favour it would be to 
« me; and I will give you a faithful aſſurance to make 
« no other but an honeſt uſe of them. I ſhall in- 
« treat your letter likewiſe to honeſt Will. Trumbull, 
« of whom though I preſume ſomewhat, yet I 
% know he will do much more in your reſpect. But 
the matter is not yet come to that ripeneſs ; for I 
„ know not whether the King hath been yet moved 
«© about me, though thoſe, who have the managing 
e of theſe affairs, have, as far as in them lies, ſettled 
me in a reſolution upon this courſe : Bur, till more 
„ be done, Iam wiſhed to keep it as a ſecret, and 
.« ſo do to all but my neareſt friends. On the 17th 
and 18th of the ſame month he wrote again to Sir 
Thomas (t), that he had juſt then received a reſolute 
anſwer from the Lord Treaſurer, that he muſt reſt 
upon the employment at Bruſſels, and prepare him- 
ſelf againſt the ending of that ſeſſion of Parliament, 
which it was thought would be about a month after. 
The next day, June 19th, he applied to Sir Thomas 
for his aſſiſtance in his new employment (v). The 
* more, ſays he, I think of my new employment, 


the more I am diſtracted with the conſideration of 


(s) Ibid. p. 557. (2) Ibid, p. 587. (v) Ibid. p. 
591. | 
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ic 
ay to bend my Cour ſe before your 60 
reaſon of the good direction and 40 
«< help I might haye had from you, which now, in T7 , 
ce ab if I ſhould pray you to perform by letters, 44 . 
cem little to conſider the weight of your 6 4 
« affairs. Yet let me intreat one hour of leiſure to 4c 
e be beſtowed upen me, to direct me in ſuch mat- 9 
1 * « ters, as in your judgment are fit for my inſtruction, 6 | 
| both for carriage in my public charge, and for « 
4 e that as may concern rationes economicas. If you 64 f 
bil te pleaſe to deſcend to particularities, what judgment « ; 
& to make of ſuch of our Engliſh, as live in that « | 
«© Court; with whom, of ſtrangers, to hold cor: 6 x 
e reſpondence ; of whom to beware, what courſe of 6 | 
<< intelligence is to be obſerved ; and what elſe you 6 
<< ſhall think fit to adviſe me; you knowhow much . 
« your freſh experience may rule me, and what ad- 4% 
<* vantage I ſhall have at my entrance by ſo real a a6: 
„ favour. My wife is now going to my Lady pe 
c [Edmondes| with the like petition to her, for her 7 
6 direction in her great affairs, which her late loſs « . 
& [of her ſon. who died the week before] can yet * 
«« give her ſcarce leave to think on. If you con- 44 
<& tinue your purpoſe of having a grammar ſcholar, Ti 
« you may have him, that I told you of at Eton, « | 
“ whom my father Savile is willing to ſpare for his 1 
<< preferment, though otherwiſe he is of great uſe to on 
& him in his Chryſaſtom. I would gladly entertain a 6 
| & Frenchman, if France would afford ſuch another, as a 
« you have with you [Mr. John Beaulieu]; and, if . 
a “ you know of any fit for me, I pray you let me 15 
« hear of him.“ Sir Tho. Edmondes communicated 60 
to Mr. Carleton his own negotiations at Bruſſels; In 
for which the latter returned him a letter of thanks 105 
from London the 13th of July (w), I muſt ac- Ki 
1 i | of 
(w) Ibid. p. 655. 60 


Know- 8 
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knowledge, ſays he, with much thankfulneſs, the 


-* favour you have done me in the ſight of your ne- 
« gotiations at Bruſſels, which was delivered me by 
your ſervant the lame day I wrote laſt unto you; 
ad 1 have made bold ever ſince to keep the Books 
« with me, and will deliver them ſafe to my Lady at 
« going. If I had ſooner had them (as ſooner could 
% not well have been), I ſhould not then have trou- 
e bled you with a ſecond requeſt, of giving me 
e ſome light of the ſtate of that Court by letters; 
for therein do I find an exact ſtory of the time 
« and every thing ſet out in fo lively colours, that I 
c had reaſon to content myſelf. Vet, in your letters 
« of 27th June, and the 8th of this preſent, you 
+ have ſo well inſtructed me further, and given me 
te ſuch hope of Mr. Trumbull's help, that if qui bene 
cæpit, hath dimidium cepti | Fa#i], I may account 
myſelf well advanced. Yet I muft tell you, that 
my contentment in reading your diſpatches hath 
been mixed with ſome grief, when I obſerve your 
e courſe of weekly writing, and think, that the 
ſame diligence may be expected of a new nego- 
tiator. But I hope the quietneſs of the times 
will ſerve for excuſe of ſome idleneſs; and the 
maſtery you got in ſo many conflicts over our re- 
« bellious countrymen, will keep them, with ſmall 
* endeavour, from rifing again; ſo as I hope, in ſome 
<« part to be eaſed of one, which may be reckoned 
“in the number of Hercules's labours for fighting 
“ with monſters. I am. appointed to take leave 
«© of the King at his next being here, which will be 
„ betwixt this and Friday next, when the Parliament 
<« ends; and the ſame day he begins his progreſs.” 
In this letter Mr. Carleton mentions, that when the 
remonſtrance of the grievances was preſented to the 
King by the Solicitor-General, and twenty Members 
of the houſe of Commons, The Lord Treaſurer 
made a long and good narration, ſhewing the 
. 3 „% 0 Run 
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<< reaſons of thoſe impoſitions, with all the circum- 
„ ſtances, excuſing himſelf for the invention of this 
* means to raiſe money upon the laſt Lord Trea- 
* ſurer, for the occaſion, upon the Iriſb war in Odo- 
% bhartie's rebellion ; for the rating upon the mer- 
« chants, who being aſſembled from all parts of the 
„Kingdom, gave their aſſents; and for the war- 
& rantize upon the judges, who had confirmed the 


<< proceedings in the general by a particular judg- | 


« men; ſo as where-ever the fault lay (if it were a 


"uh fault), my Lord ſtood rectus in curia, which made 


* him take one thing ſomewhat tenderly, that fell 
from one of the lower houſe in debate of this mat- 
ter touching Empſon and Dudley; but, in moſt 
«© mens conceit, the matter was ill carried to my 
„Lord; and it was rather ſcandalum acceptum 


than datum. My Lord, further to juſtify his 


<& courſes, had a private meeting that ſame night 
« with a ſelect number of the lower houſe in Fyde- 
« Park, which were Sir Henry Neville, Sir Maurice 
« Barkley, Sir Ed. Sandys, Sir Her. Crofts, Sir 
% Jahn Scott, Sir Francis Goodwin, and Mr. Alford, 


c with one more, whom I cannot remember. And 


* 


4 


« meeting; yet, when knowledge was had of it in 
e the houſe, they were all ſuſpected as plotters of 
& ſome new deſigns. And the great matter of the 
c contract ¶ for the Court of Wards] was 1n danger, 


e by this jealouſy, to have ſped the _ Which | 


« moſt of theſe did ſeek to advance.“ 
The reſolution of ſending Mr. Carleton to Brufe 
21s was ſoon after changed, and he was appointed 
Embaſſador to Venice, as appears from the follow- 
ing letter of his from London, the 25th of July, 


to Sir Thomas Edmondes (x). It is now a 
wy ** fince, that I ſent a packet to your Lord- 


(x) Ibid. p. 689. 


XR 


howſoever the matter of impoſitions was the chief 
< ſubject of their diſcourſe, and the cauſe of their 


66 « ſhip, 


/ 
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« ſhip, with two letters, of two days difference 
1 only in date, and of more difference in advertiſe- 
« ment touching my private fortune: ſince which 
« time every day hath bred alteration ; - and my 
« courſe to Bruſſels was ſo far advanced, that both 
« my privy-ſeal was drawn for that Employment, 
« and I had order for my plate. But I ſee in theſe 
“ affairs, as in all other, multa cadunt inter calicem, 
 « &c, for, having my hour aſſigned to be preſent- 
ed to the King, a conſideration of the Archduke's 
« ſlackneſs to ſend hither (who firſt revaked his 
« Embaſlador, and ſhould therefore firſt ſend) di- 
« yerted my courſe; and I was, at the fame inſtant 
“ as I ſhould have taken leave for that ſervice, 
« aſſigned to Venice. So as now this is the courſe, 
« as J am perſuaded, without alteration ; for my Lord 
« [Treaſurer] doth not ſpare to publiſh it ; and this 
day letters go to Sir Henry Wotton,to let him know 
« his ſucceſſor is appointed. I have likewiſe ap- 
« pointment to be at Holdenby the 7th of the next, 
« to take leave of the King, and ſo to order my 
« affairs, as to be at Venice about the beginning of 
« Ofober.” He wrote again to Sir Thamas Edmondes 
on the gth of Auguſt from London (y), that he was 
going that day towards Holdenby, to take leave of 
the King; and purpoſed, by the end of that month, 
to ſet forwards in his journey to Venice thro' France. 
He accordingly waited upon the King there (z), and 
received the honour of knighthood from his Majeſty ; 
and ſoon after began his journey, paſſing thro' France, 
where he ſpent three days with Sir Thomas Ed- 
nondes (a), and arrived at Venice about the middle of 
November (6b). | | | = 
The learned 1 ſaac Caſaubon, library-keeper to the 

King of France, being determined this year, by the 


6) Thid, p. 727. (x) Winwoeds Memorials, Vol. III. 
p. 213. 5 (a) Ibid. p. * E) Ibid. p. 236. 
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death of Henry IV. his patron, and his eldeſt fon 
John's turning Papiſt, to accept of King James 1's 


invitation to England (c), Dr. Richard Bancroft, 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury, wrote to Sir Thomas 4 


mondes the following letter (): 


: My very. good Lords. - +: 

Monſr. Caſaubon pur poſeth (as I take it =, to 
<« come over into Eng/and with his wife and family. 
* His Majeſty hath already beſtowed upon him a 
« Prebend in Canterbury; and ſomewhat elſe will be 
< ſhortly thought upon for his better maintenance, 
<< I pray your Lordſhip, when he ſhall repair unto 
« you, for that purpoſe, deliver unto him thirty 
e rounds towards his charges of tranſporting, which 
my Lady Edmondes your wife hath received from 
% me, as by her letter here incloſed may appear. 
« And ſo, with my hearty commendations, I com- 
6c « God." your nn, to the tuition of ee 


6 At Tambeb the 26th of June 1610. 


Your Lunden 0 Mes loving fri end, 
R. 0 ant. 


1 This muſt be 3 doſe leſt B. be prevented or 
2 murdered in his journey. Tuas, R. C. 


The defenſre Ve Jeague between N and France 
being concluded in Auguſt; this year, Edward Lord 
25 ton, Comptroller of the Houſhold, elder brother 
of Sir- Henry Wotton, was appointed Embaſiador | Ex- 


* „ vita, p. 48, 49. præfixa epiſtolis illius 2 
Theodoro Janſon. ab Almeloveen editis. Rotterdami 1709. fol. 
| 3 Sir Ty ho. * ps n Vol. VI. p. 609. 
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traordinary to France, in order to receive the oath 


of the Queen Regent: upon which occaſion: he wrote, 


on the loth of that month, ta Sir Thomas Eg- 


mondes (e), that it was no ſmall comfort to him in 
this employment, falling upon him fo unſeaſonably 


in his old age, that yet he ſhould have the help and 
aſſiſtance of Sir Thomas, his old acquaintance, and 
worthy friend, bred, ſays he, as it were, in the ſame 


ſchool with me under Sir Francis Walſingham. 


Sir Thomas Edmondes, on the 11th of that month, 
wrote from Paris to Sir Ralph Winwood (, that 


Prince Maurice's diligence in purſuing the ſiege of 
Fuliers was very much ſuſpected to the Court of 


Paris; not only becauſe it was thought, that he did 


affect it, for his own particular honour, to carry 
that town before the arrival of the Marſhal de la 
Chaſtre, the French General; but alſo becauſe it 
tended to di ſappoint them in their purpoſe far pro- 
curing the ſequeſtration of that town, which there 
had been great means made at Paris to effect. And 
« to that end, adds Sir Thomas, I underſtand, that 
„now lately there have been ſome new offers made 
* to deliver the town into the hands either of the 
„Prince of Orange, or the Marſhal de la Chaſtre. 
With theſe propoſitions: a courier hath been ſent 
away to the Marſhal, with the greateſt diligence;. 
that he ſhould endeavour to procure the acceptance 


«of them before the rendering of the town. And 


* truly, for my own opinion, I. think, that it is not 
© without a common deſign from hence, that the 
© Count de Bucquoy ſhould be ſent to lodge near your 
camp with ſome troops, to draw theſe Princes to 
49a neceſſity of yielding to that propoſed ſequeſtra- 
tion. Notwithſtanding all the art and induſtry 


that is uſed for the ſaving of that town, it doth not 


% Did. p. 23. (f) Winword's Memorials, Vol, III. 


p. 204. | 


X 2 = appear, 
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ce appear, that the Spaniards have any purpoſe to 
hazard the breaking the fruce about the ſame, 
<« in regard of their want of means to enter into a 


*© new war. 
The Duke of Feria is expected to arrive bers 
ce out of Spain within ſix or ſeven days, who, be- 


< ſides the performing of the ceremony for the con- 


s dolence, doth, as it is ſaid, bring Commiſſion 
<« with him for the treating of marriage between the 


Princes of that State and this; the which is ſoli- 
< cited by the Pope, to the end to hold this State the 


cc more divided in their other alliances with the Pro- 


te teſtant Princes: and the King would be glad, by 


« ſuch an offer, to break off the match with the 
„Prince of Savoy.“ 


Monſr. Le Vaſſor (e) has a remark upon this ſub- 


jet, which ſeems well founded, that the Queen Re- 

gent of France was perſuaded, by her Halian confi- 

dents, who were bribed by the Court of Spain, that 

the eſtabliſhment of her authority depended upon 

the good terms ſhe was in with the Cope and King 
of Sp, Pain. | 


Sir Thomas Edmondes in the ſame letter adds, that 
Monſr. de Villeroy had of late withdrawn himſelf 


from the Court, upon diſcontentment for ſome un- 
kind uſage offered him by Concini the Queen's fa- 
vourite ; but that he was preſently ſent for back 


again by her Majeſty, and now governed affairs more 


_ abſolutely than ever. 

In his next letter to Sir Ralph Winwood, of the 
18th of Auguſt (F), he takes notice of the Duke of 

Savoy's having conſented to the accommodating his 

differences with the King of Spain, and ſent his Se- 
cretary to Paris, to ſignify, that he was content to 

accept of the penſion, which had been offered him 


(e) Hiſt. de Louis XIII. Vol. I. p. 55. (F) Winwood's 
Memorials, Vol. III. p. 208. | 
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from thence of 100,000 Crowns; and that he would 


ſend his ſecond ſon to be brought up in the French 
Court; and go forward with the marriage of his 


eldeſt fon and Madame of France; for which buſi- 


neſs, it was ſaid, Monſr. Jacob was. ſhortly to be 
ſent tlither. 125 . 

Sir Thomas obſerves likewiſe, that the Dukes of 
Bolillon and Sully were retiring themſelves for a time 
to their houſes; and it was ſaid, that ſome other of 
the great men would follow ſhortly after, ſince they 
received no contentment in their treatment at the 


Court, in regard that they were excluded from the 


participation of affairs, which, for thoſe of the 
chiefeſt importance, were carried between a very few 
perſons. | e 
The Lord Wotton arrived at Paris as Embaſſador 
Extraordinary about the 8th of September 1610; and 
on Sunday the x +th of that month had audience of the 
young King, and Queen Regent, who received him 
with great kindneſs; and, on Tueſday the 13th, his 
Lordſhip, and Sir Thomas Edmondes, received the oath 
of her Majeſty to the league lately concluded, the 
King being preſent; at which ſolemnity the people 
in general expreſſed the higheſt ſatisfaction, and as 
great diſinclination to the Spaniards (g); and all 
good patriots in France ſhewed great contentment in 
the league with England : ſo that the Duke of Feria, 
finding that he ſhould give cauſe of jealouſy by his 
longer ſtay at Paris, and the humours of that place 
not ſo well prepared to work upon as he expected, 
procured order for his return (, and ſoon after de- 


parted from Paris; as Lord Wotton likewiſe did in 


the beginning of October, being accompanied by 
Iſaac Caſaubon (i), who went over to England to 
1 make 


g) Mr. Beaulicu to Mr. Trumbull, from Paris 14 Sept. 1610. 
Ibid.. p. #27, 2r8. (5) Sir Thomas Edmondes to Sir Ralph 
V imauuod, from Paris 6 October 1610. Ibid. p. 225. (i, Ibid. 
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make trial, whether the condition, that was offered 
him for his ſettlement there, was to his liking. Sir 
Thomas Edmondes, in his letter to Sir Ralph Winwood 
of the 6th of Ofober, in which he ſpeaks of the 
Lord Wotton's reception and departure, obſerves, 
that the Pope's Nuncio had been earneſtly in hand to 
ſer forward ſome marriages between France and 


Spain; but that, in the mean time, Monſr. Jacob 


was arrived at Paris, to urge the concluding of the 
firſt contract with the Prince of Savoy: That the 
French Court uſed all the means they could, to per. 
ſuade the Duke of Savoy to the accommodating the 
differences between him and the King of Spain, to 
the end to diſcharge themſelves from entering into 
war for him; and that it was by counſel from thence, 
that the Duke had lately ſent his ſecond ſon for a 
peace- offering into Spain. But ſome doubted, that 
if the Duke ſhould find himfelf well treated by 
Spain, theſe proceedings might alienate his affections 
from France. That the ſame conſideration, of be- 
ing unwilling to intereſt themſelves in other quarrels, 
made the French Court alſo very much deſire the 


compounding of the differences. of Germany ; but 


that though they were loth to declare themſelves 
actually in favour of their friends, yet it was to be 
hoped, that their authority would be a good means 
to keep things from growing to extremity. That 
the Duke of Bouillon had obtained permiſſion of the 
Queen to conduct the young Prince Elector Pala- 
tine, his nephew, from Sedan to Heidelberg, when 
he ſhould think fit, and to be aſſiſtant to him in 
{ttling his affairs; and that the Duke, before his 
55 225, 226. Dr. Meric Caſaubon, his ſon, is miſtaken in his 

ietas contra maledicos patrii nominis & religionis hoſtes, p. 69. 
edit. Lond. 1621. in aſſerting, that his father came to England in 
company with Sir Henry Wotton, in Comitatu illuſtriſſimi legati 
Henrici Wattoni, inſtead of the Lord Wotton. 
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ui ſold his place of firſt Gentleman of the 


Chamber to Conciui for the ſum of twenty thouſand 
pounds ſterling ; and that the ſaid Concini had like- 
wiſe bought lately the Marquiſate 4 Aucre, on the 
frontiers of Picar dy, and the government Peronne, 
Roye, and Montdidier adjoining to it, which were 
great purchaſes to be made together. But, as 
« this time, adds Sir Thomas, is favourable unto 


« him for the ſpeedy railing of his gfeatneſs, ſo it is - 


« 25 disfavourable to others for the maintenance of 
e theirs, which they had before acquired, eſpecially 
« to the Duke of Sully, who is much diſcontented, 
* for that the power of his former authority is 
« abridged, which maketh him unwilling to continue 
« the exerciſe of his place: but howſoever he ſtands 
upon theſe terms, there be too many pretenders to 
ce be ſharers with him, to give him ſatisfaction to his 
« deſire. He is now abſent, and hath been dan- 
e gerouſly ſick ; but he is better amended, and ſhort- 
iy expected here.“ 

Henry Prince of Wales, who was now in the 
ſeventeenth year of his age, and began tobe extreme- 
ly attentive to public affairs, both at home and 
abroad, had engaged Sir Thomas Edmondes, before 


his departure to France, to communicate to him the 


courſe of things there; and, on the 2d of Septem- 
ter 1610, Mr. Adam Newton, a Scotſman, after- 
wards created a Baronet, and then Dean of Durham, 
though a-Layman (+), wrote from Richmond to Sir 


Thomas, to remind him of his promiſe to his Royal 


Highneſs (/). This opportunity offering itſelf fo 


« fitly, maketh me call unto your remembrance a 


* promiſe, which his Highneſs allegeth you made 


ec unto him at your departure, of unparting undo 
him ſuch occurrences, as that country yielderh. 


( IYeod. Athen. Oxen. Vol. I. col. 420. & Faſti col. 211. 
WW) Sir Tho Eamonites's MS. State-Papers, Vol. VI. p. 739- 
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* find his Highneſs doth expect it; and therefore 1 
<6 preſume to acquaint you therewith. If you direct 
your letters to me at any time, I ſhall be careful, that 
they go no further than ye yourſelf ſhall appoint.” 
The French Court perceived very early the for- 
wardneſs of this young Prince, and thought proper 
to try to ſecure him to their intereſt ; for Secretary 
Villeroy wrote to Monſr. de la Boderie, the French 
Embaſſador in England, from Fontainebleau the 18th 
of July 1608, N. S. (m), That King Henry IV. 
© had told him, that he had more deſire than ever 
< to ſeek the friendſhip of the Prince of Wales, and, 
5s for that purpoſe, to gratify thoſe about him, as that 


Embaſſador ſhould judge fit; ſince that King fore- 
„ ſaw, that the Prince would ſoon hold a rank wor- 
* thy of him in England, on account of the little 


*© eſteem, which was had of the Queen and King.“ 
The vivacity, ſpirit, and activity of the Prince 


ſoon gave umbrage to his father's Court, which grew 


extremely jealous of him: and Sir Thomas Edmondes, 


though at a diſtance, ſeems to have been ſenſible of 


this, and to have been the more cautious on that ac- 


count in correſponding with his Royal Highneſs. 


However, he ſtill continued upon very good terms 
with the Prince, as is evident from the following 
letter to him from Sir Thomas Somerſet, third fon of 
Edward Earl of Worceſter, and afterwards Viſcount 


Somerſet of 1 in Ireland, dated the 8th of No- 


vember 1611 from Whiteball *. © have, accord- 
„ing to your deſire, preſented your ſervice to the 
<< Prince, who accepts your remembrance ſo kindly 


* in this diſcourſe, which I have made unto him, as 


<< he ſeems to deſire nothing more than that, which 
you have by my mouth made offer to him. He 
** well underftands the tate you live in, and allows 


n) Lettres d' Henry AV. Roi de France, & deMeſſieurs de 
Villeroy & de Puiſieux, à Monſr. Antoine le Fevre de la Boderie, 
Tom. I. Let. 82 p. 314, 315. 

* Sir Thomas Eamondes's MS. State- Papers, Vol VIII p. 494 


of 
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8 of your courſe. If words, with proteſtations, 


« may be believed, then are you happy, and I, your 


friend and ſervant, well pleaſed to have the ho- 


« nour to let you know from his own mouth; and, 
« Jeſt I ſhould not deliver it truly, he gave it me in 
« writing to write to you: and theſe were his com- 
© mandments, that I ſhould ſay: For the offer 
« you made him by me, he thanks you, and would 
ebe very glad to ſee the accompliſhing of it. And, 
* concerning your not writing to him of the buſi- 
« neſs there, he bids me tell you, that ſeeing, by 
* this offer, he finds it hath not favoured of any 
« want of affection to do him ſervice, but out of a 
fear of evil uſage, if it ſhould have been known; 
he will not think the worſe of you for it. 
« And, to the end he do nothing to your prejudice, 


* who he finds ſo willing to ſerve him, he wills me to 


„demand of you, whether he ſhall make the King 
4 acquainted with this motion; and he faith, if he 
© do, he will not, unleſs you like it, let him know 
it comes from you; and, if he do, he will ever 


have care of your ſafety. And all this he warrants 


me to tell you as from himſelf. 


P. S. Sir Thomas Overbury is received again 
e into the Court.“ Fs 


In the latter end of November of the year 16 TH 
Sir Thomas Edmondes cauſed a certain Italian to be 


apprehended in the ſuburbs of Paris, upon notice 
given, that the latter, in his private diſcourſes with 
ſome, who lay in the ſame lodgings, maintained opi- 
nions, Which ſavoured altogether of the doctrinè of 
Mariana and Bellarmine. He had divers times 


maintained, that, if he had killed the King of Eng- 
land, he would think himſelf abſolved of all his fins ; 


adding, that he had a purpoſe ſhortly to go to Eng- 
land. He was a man of a mean faſhion, of a ſtern 
and melancholy look, who ſpoke good Latin; a Ro- 
man 
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man born, and lately came from St. Jago de Compo- 


| fella in Spain, where he had been in pilgrimage. 


His papers being ſearched, there were found, amongſt 


the reſt, ſome long papers full of characters, where- 


by, he ſaid, he hoped to be ſaved from all dangers 
by ſea and by land. He would not acknowledge to 
have ſpoken any thing in particular againſt the King 
of England; only he ſaid, he had maintained, in 
general terms, that it was lawful and meritorious to 


kill and make war againſt Heretics, after they had 


been excommunicated by the Pope. But he, with 


whom he had the diſcourſe more particularly, did 
maintain it further unto him, and depoſed it by 


writing, that he himſelf had threatened, in plain 


words, to kill the King, and to make himſelf recom- 
mendable by that famous act. Upon theſe depoſi- 
tions, by two or three witneſſes, Sir Thomas Ed- 
mondes referred the cauſe to the Chancellor of France, 


who promiſed exactly to examine the ſame, and to 


do juſtice therein (z). | 3 
About this time Sir Thomas had a diſpute with 
the Court of France, which had forgot to make him 
a preſent, as they had done to the Lord Wottgn, 
upon the Queen Regent's taking the oath to the de- 
fenſive League with England. He having com- 
plained of this, orders were given for a preſent to 
him of the value of fifteen to ſixteen hundred crowns; 
and accordingly an hat-band, adorned with dia- 
monds, computed to be of about that price, was 
carried to him by Monſr. de Bonneuil, and accepted 
by him with great demonſtrations of ſatisfaction. 
But, four or five days after, he ſent to the lodgings 
of that Gentleman, by one of his domeſtics, a packet, 


incloſing part of the ſaid hat- band, which he had cut 
in two, ſending the other part to the lodgings of Gi- 


(n) Mr. Beaulieu to Mr. Trumbull, Paris 27th Now. 1610. Win- 
«wood's Memorials, Vol. III. p. 234. OD | 7 


* ans rault, 
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rault, 1 only the principal buckle of the hat- 
band for himſelf. Meſſieurs Bonneiil and Girault, 
having opened the packets, and finding the dia- 
monds in them, judged, that Sir Thomas was ex- 
tremely diſpleaied, and informed Secretary Villeroy 
of the affair; to whom Sir Thomas himſelf came two 
or three days after, and repreſented to him what he 
had done, and the reaſons of it; faying, that he 
cauſed the hat-band, which he knew came from Con- 
cini, to be valued ; and that. the Goldſmiths had 
| prized it but at ſix or ſeven hundred crowns, offer - 
ing to make a new one for that money: I was 
e ſorry” (ſays Secretary Villeroy (o), in his letter to 
Monſr. de la Bederie, of the 23d of November 1610, 
N.S. „for this affair, of which I had not the leaſt 
„knowledge; and, after remonſtrating to him, that 
he might have acted in another manner, without 
« ſhewing ſo much reſentment and contempt of 
« 2 mark of their Majeſties good-will and Hberality, 
{ I took the reſolution of procuring that preſent to 
be changed for another of gilt plate of the ſame value 
« of fifteen to ſixteen hundred crowns; of which I ſhall 
« jnform him by the Sieur Girault, to know whether 
« he will accept it, before we ſend it to him. We 
“have learned by his anſwer, that he had determined 
to refuſe it, having uſed fuch language upon the 
* ſubject, as diſcovered great diſcontent and con- 
<« tempt; with which the Queen is extremely of- 
<« fended; and eſpecially as this little Man (p) 
“males open profeſſion of an extraordinary affection 


to the houſe of Guiſe, even to the going to the 


* houſe of the Princets of Conti the day, when the 
6 Embaſſador e from Venice viſited 


e) Lettres 4. Henry IV. &e. Tom II. Let. 32. P. 252, & 
ſeqq (p) Sir Thomas was fmall of ſtature,. Le petit Edmont, 
fays Sully in his letter to Henry IV. Part. II. Tom. III. p. 405. 
Lirtle Mr E zones, fays Mr. Naunton, in his letter of 28th Nov. 
1597. See above, p. 64. | | 
e e her, 
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her, in order to aſſiſt in doing the honours of 
the houſe ; and publicly declared, that he had 
his King's commands to do fo. + He pretended 
% likewiſe, that we were : obliged to make our ac- 
© knowledgments towards him, on occaſion of this 
e preſent, for the long reſidence, which he had for- 
merly made in this Kingdom, during which he 
* pretends to have done many and ſignal ſervices to 
France, and the late King; and that he ought to 
<< be treated, if not upon a foot of equality with the 
Lord Wotton, at leaſt with half the value of the 
«© preſent, which had been made to him, and which 
had coſt four thouſand crowns. This proceeding 
of his has fo highly diſpleaſed the Queen, to whom 
“it has been reported, that he has talked, upon this 
ͤäfubject, things not very proper, that ſhe has 
thought fit to order the gilt plate to be ſtopped, 
* though equal in value to what was preſented to 
„ the Venetian Embaſſadors, who were well ſatisfi- 
ed. This affair gives us great concern; for you 
know the temper of Sir Thomas Edmondes, whoſe 
conduct it will be very difficult likewiſe for the 
Queen to have a good opinion of hereafter, ſince 
* ſhe had already conceived a bad one enough, for 
< the reaſons, which I have written to you; and this 
* may be more prejudicial to the preſerving of the 
good underſtanding between the Crowns, than we 
<« deſire and have occaſion to manage: though thoſe 
** will not be ſorry for it, who are diſguſted with 
* what we hope for, and the factious, who are pret- 
* ty numerous, and whoſe fingers itch ; and, _ 
„ thers, the Duke of Boilillon: And, in fact, 
« underſtand, that this latter blames what has been 
e done in this caſe on the part of the Queen; of 
« which the Duke of Guiſe, and his followers, will 
% make all the advantages they can. Let me know 
<* what you think to be proper to be done; and whe- 
ther there is a means of procuring Sir Thomas 
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« Edmondes to be employed elſewhere; which would 


« be a great relief to the Queen, who will have all 


poſſible reaſon to apprehend his reſenting this af- 


« fair. However, I am not of opinion, that you 
e ſhould make this propoſal; for, if it does not ſuc- 
“ ceed, it will only ſerve to exaſperate this little man, 
& who has ſpirit and courage enough. And indeed 
« am ſorry for this miſunderſtanding, which does. 
“ not proceed wholly from his fault, though, he is not 


« abſolutely innocent.“ An addition was afterwards 
made to the gilt plate, and the whole amounted to the 
value of two thouſand crowns ; and it was then offered 


to Sir Thomas, who readily accepted it (4). 


Iſaac Caſaubon, upon his arrival in Enpland with | 


the Lord Wotton, was received with great civility 
by all the learned men and perſons of diſtinction, 
and had often the honour of converſing with the 
King himſelf (r); and, befides his prebend of Canter- 


bury, enjoyed a penſion out of the Exchequer of three 
hundred pounds a year, as appears from a letter of 


Mr. Packer,from Whitehall, to Sir Thomas Edmondes, 
of the 17th of January 1610-11(s); in which he 
likewiſe obſerves, that Caſaubon, on Chriſtmas day, 
had received the communion in the King's Chapel, 
though he underſtood not the language. And that 
learned man, in his diary, mentions his having been 


admitted to the communion pridie Non. Jan. 1611, 


in the Church of England, whoſe office for the Sacra- 
ment he had carefully conſidered the day before, and 
highly approved of, and greatly preferred to the 


manner of receiving it in other Churches. Gratias 
tibi, Domine, quod bodie ad ſacram menſam ſum ad- 


miſſus, & corporis Chriſti ſanguin aue factus ſum 


particeps in Eeclęſid Anglicand, cujus JOE beri 


() Monſr. de Puiſieux to Monſr. de la Boderie, . 1 8 Dee 
1610. Ibid. p. 266. (7) Iſaaci Caſauboni Vita a Theodoro 
Janſon. ab Almeloveen, p 53,54. (-) Sir Tho. Edmonde;'s MS. 
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334 Viem of the Negotiations berusen 
diligenter meditatus admodum probavi,' & ordiney 


agendi mire laudavi pre recepth apud alias conſue- 


tudine (t). HED 
The Court of France was now diſtracted with the 


factions and conteſts of the Great Men, of which Sir 


Thomas Edmondes's letters are full. The Prince of 
Conti, in particular, had a quarrel, on the 1ft of Ja- 
#uary 1610-11, with the Count de Soiſſans; the 
Duke of Guiſe joining with the Prince his brother - in- 
law, and the Prince of Condé with the Count his 
uncle; though they were ſoon after, in ſome mea- 
ſure, reconciled. It was by many thought, /ays 


« Sir Thomas (v), that the falling out of theſe broils 
& would have wrought a change in the reſolution of 
the cauſe of the Duke of Sul; but, after the ap- 


e peaſing of theſe differences, the adverſe party went 
< forward with their deſigns againſt him; and be- 
« cauſe he had made offer to reſign his place, they 


„ took him at his word; and have befrdes forced 


him to conſent to yield up the government of the 
« Baſiille, pretending it is not fit he ſhould' have 
< the keeping of the treaſure, ſeeing he quitteth his 
% place. There is given him the recompence, which 
& he demanded, of one hundred thouſand crowns ; 
and it is faid alſo, that he hath the grant of a Mar- 
% ſhal's place. But, notwithſtanding this colour of 
<&. favourable diſmiſſion, his adverſaries go about, if 
56 oppoſition be not made thereunto, to bring him in 
« queſtion about corruptians committed in his place. 
It is not as yet reſolved to what perſons the charge 
% of the Superintendency of the Finances ſhall 
st be appointed, wherein the Queen is troubled 
«- what order to take; for that the Princes of the 


(t) Clarorum Virorum Epiſtolæ ſingulares, collectore Paulo 
Colomefio, ad Calcem editionis epiſtol. S. Clementis ad Corinth. 
p. 351. edit. Lond. 1694. () Letter to Sir Ralph N inaboba 


from Paris, 23d of January 1610, O. S. Winwood's Memoriale, 
„„ 1 75 8 i 
3 5 « Blood 


} 


— 


or 
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« Blood would aſſume to themſelves the chief autho- 
< rity thereof, which cannot be good for the Queen 
« to permit; and ſhe knoweth not almoſt whom to 
« ſubrogate for the well diſcharge of that place. 
The Duke of Sully is generally accuſed by all his 


4 friends, for having, out of weakneſs of courage, 


yielded to this reſignation, otherwiſe than he need- 


ed. to have done; for that he was promiſed, by 


0 powerful friends, that they would have maintained 
<« him againſt his enemies. But it is ſaid, he go- 
« verned his reſolutions according to the motions of 
« his natural diſpoſition, which hath, been obſerved 
e to be as dejected in adverſity, as it is too much 


_ * raiſed in proſperity. Notwithſtanding his private 
« imperfections, there is generally great diſcontent- 


« ment taken, that he is removed; for that he 
« hath been fo profitable a ſervant to the State.“ 
In the ſame letter he takes notice, that the Parlia- 
ment of Paris was much buſied in examining the in- 
formations. of a woman, who accuſed the. Duke 
a Eſpernon, Mademoiſelle du Tillet, and the Marquiſe 
de Verneuil, Henry IV .*s miſtreſs, to have held cor- 
reſpondence with Ravaillac, who murdered that 
King. And that, though this information was not 
held true in the main point of it, yet ſhe had ſpoken 


with ſuch probability concerning ſome other acci- 


dents, as made the judgment of that matter to be 
held in ſuſpenſe, to the great diſadvantage of thoſe 
perſons. | )) „ 

Sir Thomas Edmondes, in his next letter to Sir 
Ralph Winwood, on the 7th of. February 1610-17, 
O. S. (ww), obſerves, that, after a long deliberation for 
ſettling a form to govern the affairs of the Finances, 
it was refolved, that the Queen ſhould hold the place 


of Surintendency of the Finances in her own hands 


and that all warrants for buſineſs ſhould be ſigned by 
„ (ao) JL p. 254. e 


— 


her- 
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— 


herſelf; but, for the execution of that charge, the 
Preſident Feannin was made Comptroller General, 
and Monfr. de Chafteauneuf and the Preſident were 
joined with him, to be his aſſiſtants in that charge. 
Beſides which, there were other three former officers, 
called Meſſieurs de Meaupea u, Arnauld, and Attichi, 
who were Intendant. The Duke de Sully, adds 
he, propoſeth nothing elſe to himſelf now, than to 
“ withdraw himſelf from hence, having firſt made 
« 2 journey to his houſe in Normandy, and after- 
* wards he intendeth to go to his government in 
& Poiffou. And to the end, that thoſe of the Reli- 
« gion ſhould take no alarm at the removing of 
© him, there have been letters. written to the ſeveral 
* Provinces, to make it known, that it was the 
« Duke's own deſire to be diſcharged from the of- 
ec fice of the Finances, and the government of the 
« Baſtille, and that he demanded the recompence 
6 of one hundred thouſand crowns: for the ſame. 
« But, for the contradiction of that report, there 
% runneth abroad a letter under the name of the 
« Duke, as written to the Queen, wherein he doth 
< very much accuſe the proceeding, which hath been 
“ held towards him, and maketh declaration of his 
< merit towards the State : which letter hath"much 
<« diſpleaſed the Queen; but the Duke will not ac- 
& knowledge, that it was written by his conſent, 
% though it was the pen of his Secretary. He ſays 
likewiſe, that, upon the report of the Duke of Savoy's 


a 


preparing to beſiege Geneva; it had been 'reſolved, 


by the Court of France, to diſpatch Monſr. de Bar- 


rault to him with Commiſſion, firſt to thank the 


Duke for the kind office, which he had rendered to 
the King and Queen, in ſending to viſit them, and 
to condole with them for the death of the late King; 


and ſecondly, to acquaint the Duke with the alarm, 


which the people of Geneva, and the Swiſs, took of his 
purpoſe to enterprize againſt them; who, being —_ 
Oo. = eb 
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lies of the Crown of France, the Queen was bound to 
undertake, in ſuch caſe, the protection of them; and 
therefore to deſire the Duke, that he would take away 
the occaſions of thoſe ſuſpicions, by the diſcharging 
of his forces. And, thirdly, to deſire the Duke, that 
he would be content to defer: the concluding the 
contract of marriage with Madame, becauſe it did 


not ſtand with the commodity of their affairs as yet 
to diſpatch the ſame. Upon this alarm taken of 


the beſieging of Geneva, Monſr. de la Neue was ſent 
to aſſiſt for the defence of that city; and the Queen 
promiſed, that ſhe would ſend an army for the ſuc- 
couring of it, in caſe it ſhould be beſieged z and 
Monſr. de Bethune, and ſome others, offered (if there 
ſhould be need) to put themſelves, with voluntary 
companies, into the town, But the Embaſſador of 
Savoy proteſted, that his Maſter intended no ſuch 
thing; and that the raiſing of this report was a prac- 
tice, to put his Maſter into an ill opinion with the 
Court of France, in order to make it a pretence for 
deferring. the concluſion of the marriage, to which 
they were ſo ſtriftly bound, both by the contracts of 
the laſt King, aud by the often reiterated promiſes of 
the Queen Regent ſince : Which indeed, lays Sit T 
mas Edmondes, is the true cauſe, to the end to enter- 
tain the offers of Spain; for of the befieging of Ge- 
neva there is no appearance.  _. | 

Mr. Sandford, who had been, as was obſerved 


above, Sir Thomas Edmondes's chaplain at Bruſſels, 


being engaged to attend, in the ſame capacity, Sir 


John Digby, afterwards Earl of Briſtol, in his Em- 


baſly into Spain, ſent Sir Thomas his Entrance to the 
Spaniſh Tongue, which he had juſt printed, for the uſe 
of the Embaſſador's company, at London, in 4to. and 
informed him, by a letter from thence on the 6th of 
March 1610-11 (x), of Sir ohn Digby's intention of 


(x) Sir Tho, Edmondes's MS. State-Papers, Vol. VI. p. 416. 
. - ſending 
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ſending his family to Spain by ſea, and paſſing with 
his Lady through France: And indeed, ſays be, 
* there is great reaſon for it; for in her ſafety, and 
her young ſon's, is ſhipped the greateſt ſtay of our 
+<. preſent fortunes, the eſtate, which Sir John doth 
* now enjoy by her, being ſet at twelve hundred 
e pounds by the year; her ſon alſo being a tender 
child, and the laſt of his name in England, who, 


** 


% if he ſhould fail, his fair eſtate would clean be 
<« difipated : I might add alſo, his eldeſt brother 


Sir Robert Digby's heir, that is to be baron of la 
4 Faile in Ireland, beſides his father's inheritance 
here in England.” Sir John Digby accordingly 
took his journey through France, and from Sebaſtian 
wrote to Sir Thomas, Edmondes, on the 8th of Mey 
I611(y); and afterwards. correſponded . with him 
when he came to Madrid, where he arrived on the 


th of June (2). 


Mr. George Calvert was another of Sir Thomas 
Edmondes's correſpondents. He returned from 
France in the beginning of March 1610-11; and, 


on the 7th of that month, wrote to Sir Thomas a let- 
ter from London, in which he. obſerved (a): The 


„ Biſhop of London | Abbot], by a ſtrong north wind 
coming out of Scotland, is blown over the Thames 
eto Lambeth, the King having profeſſed to the Bi- 
** ſhop himſclf, as alſo to the Lords of his Council, 
that it is neither the reſpect of his learning, his 
*« wiſdom, nor his ſincerity (although he is well 
<< perſuaded there is not any one of them wanting in 
< him) that hath moved him to prefer him before 
< the reſt of his fellows; but merely the recommen- 
<< dation of his faithful ſervant Dunbar, . that 18 


e dead, whoſe ſuit, on the behalf of the Biſhop, he 


(y) Ibid. Vol. VII. p. 144. (2) Ibid. p. 263. ˖ (a) dir 


Thomas Edmondes's MS, * Vol, VI. p. 432. 
cannot 
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* cannot forget, nor will not ſuffer to loſe his in- 
« tention. ** Mr. Calvert adds, that Sir Henry 
Wotton, who arrived a few days before, went, the 
day before the date of his letter, to the King at Roy- 
ſton ; which is the firſt acceſs he hath bad. He is 
well uſed, as I underſtand, and bis ſpirits almoſt come 
to their right place, and ſettled. The beginning of this 
next month Sir John Digby begins his journey. 

Mr. Calvert, who was born at Kypling in the Cha- 
pelry of Bolton in Yorkſhire, and educated in Trinity 
College im Oxford, had been Under-ſecretary to Sir 
Robert Cecil, principal Secretary of State, by whoſe 
means he was made one of the Clerks of the Coun- 
cil. In 1617 he was knighted by King James (a). 
and, on the 15th of February 1618-19, made Secre- 
tary of State (4) ; which poſt he held till the latter 
end of the year 1624, when, having been thought 
greatly devoted to the Spaniſb intereſt, it was thought 
proper to remove him from all employments ; 
which threw him into great diſcontent; and as de- 

atio facit monachum, ſo he profeſſed himſelf, for 
the third time, a Papiſt, and had leave to reſign his 
Secretary's place to Sir Albertus Morton for three 


| thouſand pounds (c); and, on the 16th of February 
1624-5, was created Baron Baltimore in Ireland (d). 


The King's favourite, Sir Robert Carr, was, in the 
beginning of the year 1611, advanced to the title of 
Baron of Branſpeth, and, on the gth of April, to that 
of Viſcount of Rocheſter, and the next month in- 
ſtalled Knight of the Garter (e). He was born near 
Edinburgh, had been page to his Majeſty, while he 
was King of Scots, and was afterwards knighted by 
him, and became Gentleman of his Bed-chamber, 


(a) Wood, Athen. Oxon. Vol. I. col. 565. (5) Camdent 
Annales Regis Jacobi I. p. 41. (c) Archbiſhop 45»? to Sir 
Thomas Roe, from Lambeth, zoth March 1625. Sir Tlumas Roe's 
Negotiations with the Grand Signor, p. 372. (4% Wand, 
ubi ſapra. (e) Camdeni Annales Regis Jacobi I. p. 8. 
my <7 „ 
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and, upon the Earl of Dunbar's death in 1610, Lord 

Treaſurer of Scotland (F). His chief friend was the 
unfortunate Sir Thomas Overbury, who had been 
knighted, by his recommendation, in 1608, and 
was Sewer to the King ; and being now, as Mr. George 
Calvert wrote to Sir Thomas Edmondes, from London, 

on the 6th of May 1611 (g, the Lord Viſcount Ro- 
cheſter's only favourite, by his Lordſhip's means, pro- 
cured a reverſion of the office of Treaſurer of the Cham- 
ber after the Lord Stanhope: And ] hear, adds Mr. 

Calvert, that of u lait Lord Viſcount Rocheſter hath 
been dealing with my Lord Stanhope to have the poſ- 
ſeſſion of it for Overbury at midſummer next; which 
precipitation my Lord Stanhope miſlikes, though it be 
in his power to keep or part witbal. 

Caſaubon, notwithſtanding his advantageous ſettle- 
ment in England, was not long ſatisfied with it; 
which occaſioned Sir Dudley Carleton to write from 
Venice to Sir Thomas Edmondes, on the 25th of June 
1611, in theſe ſevere terms (5): I am ſorry Mr. Ca- 
« ſaubon, or rather his wife, doth not know when ſhe 
eis well. The conditions he hath in England are 


© ſuch, that ſome principal ſcholars of Germany, 


& which are as well and better at home than he in 
France, would think themſelves happy to have; 
« and ſo have I underſtood from them ſince my 
« coming hither. If ever he turn his religion, we 
< ſhall ſee him a wretched contemptible fellow, or 
c elſe I am a falſe prophet.*” Caſaubon indeed appears, 
from his letters, not to have been pleaſed with the 
manners of the Engliſh; and in one to Thuanus, 


from London, of the gth of November. 1612, he 


_ complains, that thoſe, who were acquainted with 


(f) Archbiſhop Spoti/avood”'s Hiſtory of the Church of Scot- 
land, L. vii. p. 516. and Arthur Wilſon's Life of King James I. 
p. 54, 55, edit. Lond 1653, fol. (g) Sir Tho. Edmondces's 
MS. Statc-Papers, Vol. VII. Fs 122. (5) Ibid. p. 273. 
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him before he came to England, now treated him as 
a perfect ſtranger, and took not the leaſt notice of 
him by converſation or letter. Ego mores Anglo- 
rum non capio quoſcunque ipſe habui notos priuſquam 
uc venirem, jam egoillis ſum ignotus, vere peregrinus, 
Barbarus : nemo illorum me vel verbulo appellat, ap- 
pellatus filet (i). gy | | | 

The Court of France ſtill continued a ſcene of 
diſſenſion; and Sir Thomas Edmondes wrote to Sir 
Ralph Winwoed, from Paris, on the 19th of De- 
cember 1611 (, that that city had been in ſtrong 
expectation ſince the arrival of Count de Soiſſons, 
that his high diſcontentments would have brought 
forth great innovation in that Court; for that to re- 
venge himſelf upon the Chancellor (whom he ac- 
cuſed of having been the chief inſtrument of doing 
him ill offices with the Queen, and having hindered 
him from receiving ſatisfaction in his demands) he 
menaced no leſs than the depoſing of him, in regard 
of the great corruptions, with which he charged him 
in the exerciſe of his place: That this very much 
troubled and perplexed the Queen, ſince ſhe found, 
that the Prince of Conde and the Conſtable adhered 
to the Count; and thereupon ſhe had recourſe to 
the houſe of Guiſe, to be aſſiſted by them, in caſe 
the Count's threatenings ſhould have broke forth into 
action. But there never was, continues Sir Tho- 
&« mas, any opinion, that it would prove any thing 
c elſe but a French boutade, as it hath fallen out; 
« for that ſome days ſince there was a reconciliation 
* made between the Queen and the Count Soiſſons, 
* and there is labouring alſo to effect the like be- 
ec tween him and the Chancellor. The Count doth 
ee exceedingly inveigh againſt the making of the mar- 


() Tſrac, Caſauboni Epiſtol. DCCCXLI. p. 506. edit: Reters- 
dami 1709, fol. (4) Winrwood's Memorials,” Vol. III. p. 
313. | N | | | 
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<< riages with Spain, ſaying, that as the Queen and 
« the Miniſters of State had no power to conclude 


<< the ſaid marriages during the minority of the King; 


„ {ſo he held it for a certain maxim, that it is im- 
<« poſſible for the State to live in good intelligence 
& with that of Spain; and therefore to grye diſcon- 
< tentment by theſe alliances to the State of Zngland, 
and the United Provinces, was directly to deprive 
the State of their moſt aſſured allies. But of theſe 
< things the great men here do ſpeak the more 
e feelingly for their own intereſt ſake, becauſe they 
find, that the Queen hath ſtrengthened herſelf with 
'$© the alliance of Spain, to the end to have the better 
< means to bridle them.“ In the ſame letter Sir T homas 
takes notice of a great misfortune of the Preſident 
Feannin, who had the day before loft his only ſon in 
a duel with one of Queen Margaret's followers, upon 
a quarrel about a gentlewoman, who belonged to 
that Queen; for which accident the Queen Regent 
and the whole Court went to condole with the Preſt- 
dent, 

An alliance had WES forming, for fave month 
paſt, between the Crowns of France and Spain, by 
a double marriage, between Lewis XIII. and Anne 
of Auſtria, the Infanta of Spain; and between Eli- 
zabeth of France, that King's eldeſt ſiſter, and Philip 
Prince of Spain, afterwards Philip IV. but the mat- 
ter had been kept ſecret till the 16th of January 
1611-12 (J), when the Queen Regent of Hance al- 
ſembled at the Louvre all the Princes and Officers of 
the Crown, and acquainted them with the concluſion 
of-thoſe marriages. *< This manner of proceeding, 
* ſays Sir Thomas Edmondes (), was found ſome⸗ 


00 Memoires concernant les Affaires he France "4 la Re- 
gerbe de Marie de Medicis, Lom. I. p. 84. edid,de la Haye 172d. 

m) better to Sir Ralph H, ada, from Paris, 19 Fanuary 1611, 
5. 8 17 hs 00 Memorials, Vol. III. P- 325. 
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ce what ſtrange; that ſhe only imparted unto them 
« what ſhe had reſolved and concluded in that buſi- 
<« nels, without having either before or now de- 
« manded their opinions concerning that important 
action, Many of them did approve of it as à ve- 
„ry happy work; but the Princes of the blood, 

« and fome others, anſwered, that though the mar- 
“ riages were not to be miſliked for themſelves, yet, 
e motwithſtanding that, there ought be great care 
« raken ſo to affure their friendſhip with their other 
« allies, as that the jealouſy, which they may con- 
« :ceive by reaſon of theſe marriages, may not be an 
e -occafion to weaken the amity between them.” 

The publication of theſe marriages was performed 
at Paris, the 25th of March 1612, with great ſolem- 
nity ; but Sir Thomas Edmondes obſerves (n), that th 
the Court was exceeding great for the number, yet there 
was not any the leaſt applauſe given to jo great an 
action. They would have been glad to have then pro- 
ceeded to the figning of the contract; but it is ſaid 
they are forced to defer the ſame by reaſon of the ab- 
ſence of the Princes of the blood, who ſhould concur in 
that action; the Count de Soiſſons, in particular, 
having left Paris two days before the Publication of 
the marriages. 
The Duke of Benillon, with whom Sir T "REIN had 
for many years kept a very ſtrict correſpondence, was 
now appointed Embaſſador Extraordinary to England, 
in order to acquaint King James with the double mar» 
riages, and to allay the jealouſy, which might be occa- 
foned by them; and to aſſure his Majeſty; that; 
notwithſtanding this new alliance with Spain, the. 
Queen Regent of France would be always ready to 
maintain with him the ſame ſtrictneſs of amity, which 
was between Henry IV. and him; and thi, for this 


) Letter to Sir Ralph I inæuood, from Paris, 26 Me 16 I z. | 
O. S. Ibid p. 349. 
2 4 purpoſe; 
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purpoſe, ſhe would join both means and counſels 
with him for maintaining of the States General, and 
the affairs of Germany, eſpecially in that criſis of the 
election of a new Emperor. He was inſtructed like- 
wiſe to treat of the debt due from Frange to the 
King, and to contract a marriage between Henry 
Prince of Wales, and Chriſtine the ſecond daughter 
of France; for which purpoſe he was to offer the 


ſame ſum, which had been given with Madame to-the 


to the Prince of Spain, which was 500,000 Crowns (o). 


The Duke was likewiſe charged to complain of King 


James's having entered into the league of the Pro- 
teſtant Princes in Germany againſt the Catholic Reli- 
gion ; and to procure, that the rigour of the lawsin 
England againſt the Catholics of that country might 
be moderated ; a point, which the Pope had extreme- 
ly at heart, and for which he had recourſe to the 
Queen Regent s interceſſion. Laſtly, the Duke had 
expreſs orders to get that King to diſapprove the 
conduct of the Calviniſts in their aſſembly at Saumur 
the laſt year. Theſe three laſt inſtructions were cer- 
tainly very ſtrange ones to be undertaken by a Cal. 
viniſt, as the Duke was; but he performed them 
with an exactneſs ſuitable to the character of an Em- 
baſſador of a Roman Catholic Prince (y); and at the 
ſame time ſucceeded in his own deſign of negotiat- 
ing 2 marriage between the young Elector Palatine, 
his nephew, and the Princes E2aogth of Ex- 
7 25 

The Duke ſet feared from Panic upon his Jour- 
ney: for England about the middle of April 1612; 
and arrived at London the 26th, as appears from a 
letter written the next day, from I/biteball, by Wil— 
Ham Earl of Pembroke to Sir Thomas Edmondes, who 


) Mr. 5 ” to Mr. Trumbull, from Paris, 18 April 1612, 


2 Ibid. p. 3 
Tom. ff. N. vi. p. 371, 37+: edit. Par” "51719. Ibid, 


70, and 38 
aa z 1 


(p) Marfollier, Hiſt. de Duc 15 1 5 | 
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had recommended his Lordſhip to the Duke's friend- 
ſhip (r). Tou did me, ſays the Earl, a great deal 
of honour in naming me to the Duke of Bouillon, 
* and in ſeeking to make an in ward correſpondency 
between us; which ſhall be by me moſt willingly 


* embraced, - becauſe I aſſure myſelf, he is ſincerely 
affected to the good of religion in general, and in 


particular to his Majeſty's honour and ſervice; and 
therefore will omit no opportunity, that may give 
e furtherance unto it. For your own particular, 
5 aſſure yourſelf, that I am the ſame man you left 
* me; and the love I bore you, I bear ſtill ; which 
«© ſhall ever employ itſelf, to the beſt of my power, 
„ to procure you a worthy reward for ſo many great 
© and painful ſervices; and I doubt not, if God 
* ſend my Lord Treaſurer to recover his perfect 
health, to work ſo with him, as you ſhall have 
no cauſe to think you have unworthily placed your 
«© affetion upon me. He is this day going to Ken- 
6 fngton, and ſo onward to the Bath, with as man 

„ hopeful ſigns, as is poſſible for any to have in ſo 
dangerous a ſickneſs; and, which is beſt, he is 
« very: confident of himſelf . yet I cannot ſay he is 
« paſt all danger. | . : | 
Mr. R. Kyrkham, Secretary to the Lord Trea- 
ſurer, had promiſed Sir Thomas Eamondes to ac- 
quaint him with ſuch particulars, as he ſhould learn 
concerning the Duke of Bonuillon's negotiation in 
England; and accordingly wrote him a letter on the 
| 2d of May 1612 (5); but obſerved, that he knew ſo 
little thereof, in regard the Duke treated always 
with the King alone, and not with any of the Lords 
of the Council, © as I confeſs, ſays he, I can give 
you but little ſatisfaction therein. The Duke had 
e often conference with his Majeſty, and did deliver 


. Sir Nana. Edmondes's MS. State-Papers,Vol. VII. p. 89. 


6% Ibid. p. 644. | 
| to 
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to him ſundry memorials, the effect whereof was 
«* to give his Majeſty an account. of their Proceed» 
ings with Spain; and how much they deſired, not- 
5 withſtanding theſe new alliances, to continue ſtill 


<< their ancient amity both with his Majeſty, and wit! 


c other Princes and States. For the matter of the 
« debt, I think there was little ſpeech thereof, ſo as 
< jt reſts in the ſame terms as before, to be tran 
4 ferred upon the States. The Duke hath, as [ 
< hear, been very earneſt in the overture for a match 
& between the Prince and the Lady Cbriſtine; but! 
« know not with what ſucceſs, - He was likewiſe 


« earneſt, that there might be a concurrency and equal 
<« proceeding between the two Crowns, in the af- 


« fairs which concern the United Provinces, ſo as 


*< there might be no jealouſy of ſeeking a particular 


< intereft in them, which would be an occafion of 
cc making one party to forſake them. Whereupon i it 
cc is thought fit, that there ſhall be a correſpondency 
<« between the Miniſters, of either Kingdom, and 
<« that they ſhall communicate ſuch occurrences and 
<« counſels, as concern the States. For the matters 
« of Germany, he did repreſent. unto his Majeſty 
ce how neceſſary it was to hinder: and prevent the 
«« greatneſs of the houſe of Auſtria; And that his 
+ Majeſty might be advertiſed, from time to time, 
of ſuch things, as happened amongſt thoſe Princes, 
he did particularly recommend unto him Mr. Dit: 
c tenfon, who is now employed at Daſſeldorp, as 

<< a perſon fit to reſide at Heidelberg, or me other 
convenient place, for that purpoſe.” ,, 


While the Duke of Bouillon was in — . Zi 


Thomas Edmondes loſt his great friend and . patron, 
the Earl of Saliſbury, Lord High Treaſurer, who 


died of a lingering illneſs, which at laſt turned to a 


fcurvy and dropſy, at Marlborough in Wiltſhire, in 
return from Bath, on Sunday the __ 1 May 


1012, 
4 The 
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The Earl of Dorſet, ſon of his predeceſſor, in a 
letter to Sir Thomas Edmondes (t), ſpeaks with ſome 
ſeverity of his memory. When great men die, ſays 
he, ſuch is either their deſert, or the malice of people, 
or both together, as commonly they are ill ſpoken ; 
and ſo is one, that died but Tately ; more, if think, 
than ever any one was, and in more ſeveral kinds : 
and bis death bath wiped away the memory of others 
miſdeeds, and, as it were, extinguiſhed their faults, 
bis being, if — greater, yet freſher in every man's 
mouth and memory. But it will be but juſtice to the 
character of fo eminent a perſon as the Earl of Saliſ- 
bury, to conſider him, as he now appears to us from 
fuller and more impartial lights, than the ignorance 
or envy of his own time would admit of; and which 
may be oppoſed to the general invectives and unſup- 
ported libels of Meldon and Wilſon, the ſcandalous 
chroniclers of the laſt age. 

He was evidently a man of quicker parts, and 
a more ſpirited writer and ſpeaker, than his 
father, to whoſe experience he was at the fame 
time obliged for his education and introduction 
into public buſineſs, in the management of which 
he-was accounted, and perhaps juſtly, more ſub- 
tle, and leſs open. And this opinion of his biaſs 
to artifice and diſſimulation was greatly owing to 
the ſingular addreſs, which he ſhewed in penetrating 
into the ſecrets and reſerved powers of the foreign 
Miniſters, with whom he treated; and in evading, 
with uncommon dexterity, | ſuch Points, as they 
preſſed, when it was not convenient to give them too 
explicit an anſwer. 

His correſpondence wich King James, during the 
life of Queen Elixabeth, was ſo cloſely and artfully 
managed, that he eſcaped a diſcovery, which would 
have ruined his intereſt with his Royal Miſtreſs, cho 


e) From Dorſet-houſe, 22 Te 1612. Ibid. Vol. vn. p. Gr. 
he 
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| he afterwards juſtified that correſpondence from 2 


regard to her ſervice. © For what, ſays he*, could by the 
more quiet the expectation of a ſucceſſor, ſo many infinit 
ways invited to jealouſy, than when he ſaw her raiſing 
« miniſtry, that were moſt inward with her, wholly was C 
& bent to accommodate the preſent actions of State for which 
his future ſafety, when God ſhould fee his time?” yond 
He was properly a ſole Miniſter, though not under fed hi 
the denomination of a favourite, his Maſter having which 

a much greater awe of than love for him ; and he ſhewe 
drew all buſineſs, both foreign and domeſtic, into by hi 
his own hands, and ſuffered no Miniſters to be em- State 
ployed abroad, but who were his dependents, and Reigr 
with whom he kept a moſt conſtant and exact cor- dictiv 
reſpondence: but the men, whom he preferred to but tl 
ſuch employments, juſtified his choice, and did cre- ſex, ſ 
dit to the uſe he made of his power. He appears treſs 
to have been invariably attached to the true intereſt ed, tl 
of his country, being above corruption from, or de- tunate 
ndence upon, any foreign Courts; which renders which 

it not at all ſurpriſing, that he ſhould be abuſed by bly i 
them all in their turns; as his attention to all the admir 
motions of the Popiſh faction made him equally thoſe 
odious to them. He fully underſtood the Exgliſb the pi 
conſtitution, and the juſt limits of the prerogative; fined 
and prevented the fatal conſequences, which might TI 
have ariſen from the frequent diſputes between King above 
James I. and his Parliaments. In ſhort, he was as folk v 
good a Miniſter, as that Prince would ſuffer him to came 
N be, and as was conſiſtent with his own ſecurity in vouri 
= a factious and corrupt Court; and he was even negli- Thom 
1 gent of his perſonal ſafety, whenever the intereſt of from 
the public was at ſtake. His poſt of Lord Trea- * gr 
ſurer, at a time when the Exchequer was exhauſted a = 
NO, 2 „ SO, % ha 
Letter to Sir Henry Watton, 29 March 1608, Letters of . 


the Sidney family, Vol. II p 326. 
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by the King's boundleſs profuſion, was attended with 
infinite trouble to him, in concerting ſchemes for 
raiſing the ſupplies ; and the manner in which he 
was obliged to raiſe them, with the great fortune, 
which he accumulated to himſelf, in a meaſure be- 
yond perhaps the viſible profits of his places, expo- 
ſed him to much detraction and popular clamour, 
which followed him to his grave ; though experience 
ſhewed, that the nation ſuſtained an important loſs 
by his death; ſince he was the only Miniſter of 
State of real abilities during the whole courſe of that 
Reign. He has been thought too ſevere and vin- 
dictive in the treatment of his rivals and enemies: 
but the part, which he acted towards the Earl of E/ 
ſex, ſeems intirely the reſult of his duty to his Miſ- 
treſs and the Nation. It muſt, however, be confeſſ- 
ed, that his behaviour towards the great, but unfor- 


tunate Sir Walter Ralegh is an imputation upon him, 


which ſtill remains to be cleared up; and it proba- 
bly may be done from the ample Memorials of his 
adminiſtration in the Hatfield Library, which, with 
thoſe of his illuſtrious Father, are a treaſure, which 
the public has reaſon to regret ſhould be longer con- 
fined there. N EE 
The poſt of Lord Treaſurer was kept vacant for 
above two years, when Thomas Howard Earl of Suf- 
folk was advanced to it“: But the ſecret of affairs 
came immediately into the hands of the King's fa- 
vourite, the Lord Viſcount Rocheſter ; who, ſays Sir 
Thomas Lake, in a letter to Sir Thomas Edmondes 
from the Court at Ampthill, 22d Fuly 1612 (v, 
e groweth potent in affairs here; and therefore you 
« ſhall do wiſely to reſpect him thereafter. He 
* hath now the Signets delivered to him, which, 
_ © fince the Lord Treaſurer's death, have remained 


* Camdeni Annales Regis Jacobi I. p. 10. (w) Ibid. p. 111. 
1 : 66 with 
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« with me by way of cuſtody, as they did in his 
« ſickneſs, and have done often before in his ab- 
< ſence. But this maketh much diſcourſe here, 
* what his Lordſhip's ends may be.** Mr. Row- 
land Whyte writes to the ſame purpoſe to Sir Tho- 
mas from the Court at Abby, the Lord Compton's 
jog on the 3oth af the ſame month (), obſerv- 
g. that the Lord Rocheſter © keepeth all the Signet- 
« jeg and makes daily diſpatches into all parts, as 
* the King's ſervice requires it; and moſt diſpatches 
« are addreſſed unto him from all parts. The doc- 
„ quets for all things, that muſt paſs the ſignet, 
are brought to his Honour to be allowed of as 
© they be diſpatched. It is thought, that his Ho- 
„ nour will be one of the principal Secretaries, and 
<© ſome other, that he ſhall like of.“ Mr. George 
Calvert likewiſe, in his letter from his houſe at Cha- 
ring-croſs to Sir Thomas Edmondes, of the 1ſt of Au- 
guſt 1612 (x), obſerves, that it was then abſolutely 
uncertain, who ſhould be promoted to the office of 
Secretary; but that Sir Henry Neville ſtood the fair- 
eſt for it; and fome ſaid alſo, Sir Ralph Wimnwood. 
Of Treſor, ſays he, point encore, parce qu'il ny 
a point de treſor. The King is in progreſs, and 
& we are too far from the Court now to hear certain- 
ties; but it was told me yeſterday, that my Lord 
* of Pembroke and my Lord of Rocheſter are ſo far 
«© out, as it is almoſt come to a quarrel. I know 


„% not how true this is; but Sir Thomas Overbury 


* and my Lord of Pembroke have been long Jarring 
* and therefore the other is likely.“ 

About this time one Mr. Turvile went over, with 
2 letter of recommendation from Archbiſhop Abbot 
to Sir Thomas Edmondes, dated from Croyden 3 1it of 
July 1612 (0), and by order of the King, to print in 


(aw) Ibid. p. 133. (x) Ibid, p. 143. 0) Ibid. p. 147: 
, France 
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France ſome of the books written by his Majeſty, 
which had been tranſlated i into French by that Gentle- 
man. 

The Duke of. Bouillon being returned into France 
on the 3d of June 1612 (2), Sir Thomas Edmondes 
had ſoon after a conference with him at Fontainebleau, 
of which he wrote the King the eee, account 
from Paris on the 20th of that month (3). They diſ- 
courſed concerning“ the unhappy diviſion, which was 
« fallen out between thoſe of the Religion; upon 
« which the Duke proteſteth, that he deſireth nothing 
* more for the common good of that cauſe, than 
« the accommodating of theſe differences; and 
* to that end, that he will employ his beſt endea- 
«yours, forgetting any thing, that may concern his 
private intereſt z in which defire and labour, he faith, 

that Monſr. d Z/diguteres doth alſo ſtrongly con- 
«* cur with him. But they both do complain very 
much of the violent carriage of Monſr. de Rohan, 
« and his dependents, which doth not only hinder 
E the union of their body, but doth alſo put him 
+ into very ill predicament with the State, whereby 
c“ he is likely to run a great —_— if he do con- 
“ tinue in thoſe courſes. | 

The Duke faith, that there can bi no good re- 
e ſolutions taken, for the working of a reconcile- 
« ment, till it ſhall be ſeen, what effects the Synod 
& of Privas will bring forth. Bur he told me, that, 
in the mean time, Monſr. du Pleſſis is negotiating 
ce under-hand with the Miniſters of State, for the 
« working of his peace, by accuſing, on the one 
« fide, Monſr. de Rohan to be too violent; and tax- 
ing, on the other ſide, the Duke of Bouillon to 
have done much harm, by ſeeking to have the 


(2) Memoires de la Regence de Marie de Medicis, Vol. I. 
p. 88, (a) dir The. Eamondes's MS. State-Papers, Vol. VUL. 
P. 49. ; 


5 prin- 
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% principal power of ſwaying thoſe matters. And 
« that he hath further made offer to open the meang 
<« for the redreſs of thoſe inconveniences, if he may 
£ be with honour called hither. But the Duke con- 
ce ceiveth, that there will be little uſe made of his 
« offers; for that they do here neither love him, nor 
c truſt him. | . | 
„„ Secondly, I did let him underſtand the two im- 
ce pediments alleged by your Majeſty againſt the 
& propoſed match between the Prince his Highneſs 
ce and the ſecond Daughter of France; namely, the 
< inequality of their years, and the want of power 
« in the Queen to give aſſurance for that, which 
& ſhould be concluded therein during the King's 
< minority. He ſaid, that the great Papa» - 
<& ius here would much apprehend, leſt the ſending 
« of her ſo young into England might be an occa- 
& ſion to make her the more eaſily wrought upon 
« for the change of her Religion. And he did free- 
„ly let me know, that he thought Monſr. de Yille- 
« roy would be no friend to the concluding of this 
„ match. But, as I ſaid before, he did aſſure me, 
<« that the Queen did very much affect the ſame 
cc and he preſumeth, that he ſhall be able, by the 
<«. authority of the Princes of the Blood, who have 
« aſſociated themſelves with the Officers of the 
« Crown, ſo to check Monſr. de Villeroy's credit, 
<« as he ſhould be no impediment thereunto. For 
cc the Princes of the Blood declare now, to be re- 
<« ſolved to lay aſide the demands, which they had 
« made for their private inteteſts; and to bend 
<« themſelves wholly to have a hand in the managing 
<« of the affairs, which is granted unto them; and 
that nothing ſhall be done without their privity 
Fs. « and advice.“ . | 
ih Prince Henry, being acquainted with this negotia- 
1h tion for a marriage between him and Cöbriſtine, = 
ſecon 
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ſecond daughter of France, wrote on the 3 iſt of Ju- 


ly 1612 from Richmond to Sir Thomas Edmondes (B), 


that if it ſhould be concluded upon worſe conditions, 
than the King of Spain had obtained with the eldeſt 
daughter, it would be diſhonourable. And when 
the Queen Regent ſhewed ſuch zeal for that marriage, 
that Sir Thomas imagined, from the manner, in which 
Secretary Villeroy ſpoke to him, that it would de- 
pend only upon King James to conclude it, and 
that the Queen would readily grant what conditions 
ſhould be aſked of her; the King, upon the receipt 
of Sir Thomas's letters, ordered the Lord Viſcount 
Rocheſter to write to the Prince, to deſire him to 
ſpeak his mind freely, whether he liked the match. 
The Prince was informed, that Chriftine was but 
nine years of age; and that the portion of her el- 
deft ſiſter was only five hundred thouſand: gold 


Crowns. But Lord Rochefter obſerved, that the 


French Court ſhewed ſuch inclination for the mar- 


riage, that it was not doubted, but they would give 


more to the younger, in caſe an augmentation of 
the portion ſhould be inſiſted on *. 
The Prince's anſwer to the King was dated at 


Richmond 14th October 1612; and in it he gives 


his opinion of every article contained in Sir Thomas 
Edmondes's letter, which had been ſent to him. As 
for the time, ſays his Royal Highneſs, they will 
bring the Princeſs of France into England; I be- 
s lieve the ſooner it is, the better, and that your 
* Majeſty ought not to demur thereupon. As long 
© as the Princeſs is in France, the Queen her mo- 
ther will be preſſing either to forward the mar- 


(5) Tbid. p. 129. Le Vaſſor, Hiſtoire de Louis XIII. 
Tom. I. L. iii. p. 371. edit. Amſterd. 1700. Þ Ibid. p. 371, 
372, 373. and Dr. Wakwood's Notes upon Arthur Wilſon's Life 
of King James I in the Complete Hiſtory of England, Vol. II. 


p. 689. edit. 1706. | 3 
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riage, or to ſtave it off, and to oblige her daugh- 
ter to give her conſent, or hinder her from it. The 
younger ſhe 1s, the more time we ſhall have, and 
eaſineſs to inſtruct her in our Religion, and con- 
vert her. Since they aſk of your Majeſty to ex- 
plain yourſelf, as to the liberty the Princeſs ſhall 
have in the exerciſe of her Religion; I defire 
you, Sir, to anſwer your Embaſſador poſitively, 


that you will not agree to any other conditions: 
with France, than what the Duke of Savoy had 


demanded, when he offered you his daughter; 
that is to ſay, that the Princeſs ſhall have the li- 
berty to follow her Religion in private, and in 
the moſt retired chamber of her apartment. I 
confeſs, theſe are too narrow and ſtreight condi- 
tions: But, if France ſpeak ſincerely, I do not 


queſtion but ſhe will be contented with them. 
If your Majeſty, continues he, regards the great- 


neſs of a dowry, I think you will prefer the Prin- 
ceſs of Savoy. She brings with her two hun- 
dred thouſand Crowns more than the Lady of 
France; for at leaſt I can ſcarce perſuade myſelf, 
that the Regent will give more to the ſecond 
daughter than to the eldeſt. Bur if your Majeſty 
lays aſide intereſt, ro do what ſhall be more to 
to the mind of the general body of Proteſtants 


abroad, it ſeems to me you will rather incline to 


France than Savoy. Laſtly, concluded the Prince, 


I fear, leſt your Majeſty ſhould not be contented 


with the indifference I ſhew for all the propoſi- 
tions of marriage, which are made me. 
humbly beg pardon for it. It is you, Sir, who is 
to take the moſt advantageous reſolution, that 
may be for the good of the State. I have but 
little experience in political affairs, and cannot 
ſpeak like a man ſmitten with love upon this oc- 


Sir 


, enon.”” 


I moſt. 
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Sir Thomas Edmondes wrote from Paris, the 18th 


of Auguſt (c), an anſwer to Prince Henry's letter to 
himſelf ; and obſerved, that he had underſtood, that 


the King intended, at his return from his progrels, 


to diſpoſe of thoſe places, which were ſtill vacant by 
the death of the Earl of Sa/i/bury : And it pleaſed his 
Majeſty, ſays he, graciouſly to promiſe, that, in that 
diſtribution, he would remember me for ſome good pro- 
motion, as his Majeſty's own words did import. But 
becatiſe I doubt, that, by reaſon of my abſence, I may 
be prevented by others importunity, I moſt humbly 
beſeech your Highneſs to interpoſe your effeftual me- 
diation towards his Majeſty on my behalf, that, whilſt 
I am travelling in the vineyard, I may not be depri- 
ved of the fruits of my labour. At the ſame time he 


ſent the Prince the copy of a very important letter, 
which he had written that day to the King, upon 


occaſion of the ſigning of the Contract of the mar- 
nage between Madame and the Prince of Spain at 
Paris, on the Saturday before, the 15th of Auguſt, 
being St. Louis's day : ** When I underſtood, ſays 
«* he(d), that the Princes of the Blood had ſigned 
the Contract, I was much troubled, conſidering 


* how lately the Duke of Bouillon had told me, that 


they did not expect to be preſſed thereunto, hav- 
ing alfo uſed the like ſpeeches to the States Em- 
« baſſador. And therefore I was deſirous, the next 
* morning, to have ſpoken with the Duke, to be 
* ſatisfied touching the reaſon thereof; but I un- 
“ derſtood, that the Prince of Conde, the Count of 
% Soifſons, and Monſr. d' Eſdiguieres, were at the 
** fame time in conference with him, he being in 
bed, indiſpoſed of the gout ; and, before I could 
* ſend again unto him, he ſent to pray me, that I 
* would take the pains to come and ſpeak with 


(e) Sir Tho. Edmondes's MS State-Papers, Vol. VIII. p. 203. 
(4) Ibid. p. 207. | 
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him; and then made known unto me the confe- 
rence, which the foreſaid Princes, Monſr. d E, 
diguieres, and himſelf, had had together, touching 
the preſent ſtate of their affairs here; which was, 
that they did plainly diſcover, that the drift of 
the Miniſters was to make ſtrict combinations with 
Rome and Spain, to the depreſſing of the authority 
of the Princes of the Blood, and the ſtate of thoſe 
of the Religion : And therefore that they had 
now taken a firm reſolution to join together for 
the oppoſing of thoſe practices, and to ſtand for 
the maintaining of the amity of the other more 
aſſured allies of the State; whereof he gave me 
aſſurance that I ſhould ſhortly ſee ſome good ef- 
fects.** That, with regard to ſigning the Con- 


tract, the refuſal would have been inconvenient, by 


giving the Queen diſcontentment and jealouſy, and, 


by that means, croſſed their other purpoſes. ** But 
<< he prayed me now to be affured, that, at their laſt 
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meeting, they had taken ſuch ſettled reſolutions, 
both by a faſt and intrinſecal union amongſt them- 
ſelves, and by deliberating the means for the ex- 
ecution of their deſigns, to far more effectual pur- 
poſe than ever before they had done, as I might 
aſſure myſelf there would grow ſome good effects 
thereof, and that ere it were long; for that the 
Princes did now clearly ſee into the practices of 


the Miniſters, Monſr. de Villeroy having of late 


made offer to one of them, to procure him to be 
Chief of their party of the Catholics ; and to give 
him intire knowledge of all the affairs, if he would 
adhere unto them ; which, he ſaid, bewrayed not 
only a combination among them, but alſo that 
their purpoſe was to weaken the ſaid Princes, 
the one by the other : wherein the Princes were 
reſolved to meet with their practices. And here- 
upon he ſaid, that he never conceived ſo confident 

hope, 
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hope, as now he did, of the breaking of the mar- 
riages. 
<< I find, that their deſign is both to ſeek to poſ- 
ſeſs themſelves of the principal authority at Court, 
wherein they are ſtrongly aſſiſted by the Marquis 
4 Ancre, who is become a great enemy to Monſr. 
de Villeroy; and alſo to make their party ſtrong 
in the Provinces; and to that end, Monſr. 4 Ef- 
diguieres doth now withdraw himſelf from hence, 
who doth likewiſe find, for his particular, that the 
Queen herſelf hath dealt ſincerely with him, to have 
procured the verifying of his Letters Patents by the 
Parliament for his Dukedom; but that the Mini- 
filers have been the means of croſſing the ſame un- 
derhand. Their chiefeſt end is to diſgrace, and 
remove Monſr. de Villeroy from the managing 
of the affairs, without otherwiſe interrupting 
the public quietneſs, or infringing the Queen's 
authority z which would be the more quietly 
done, if the Houſe of Guiſe, and Monſr. d Eſper- 
non, would not make themſelves: parties on the 


contrary ſide. And, if that work might be effect- 


4 ed, it would breed much happineſs to the com- 


60 
be 
cc 
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£c 
cc 
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mon cauſe of Religion; for that there is not a 
more pernicious enemy to the ſame than he: and 
your Majeſty might have in this State, what in- 


tereſt you could expect. 


“Count Soiſſons intendeth to repair to-morrow in- 
to Normandy, to hold the Eſtates of that country; 
and the Duke of Bouillon alſo will ſhortiy after 


* make a journey to Sedan. 


Sir Thomas then remarks, that the Duke of Bouil- 


lon had communicated the affair to him under the 
ſeal of ſecrecy ; and deſired the King to keep it 
private ; and Sir Thomas procured a letter from the 
Duke to his Majeſty upon that ſubject, to the end 
that his Majeſty might know, that theſe things were 
ſeriouſly meant. 
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Secretary Villeroy was, it appears by this letter, 
conſidered as an irreconcileable enemy to the Pro- 
teſtant party; which prejudice againſt him was of 
long ſtanding ; for Sir Henry Nevile, as early as the 
year 1599, repreſented him as the great favourer of 


be reſtitution of the Jeſuits , and no friend to the 


Engliſh nation, but inclined to the Spaniards F: And 
Mr. H/1nwood in 1601 obſerved, that he had ever been 
accounted ſuperſtitiouſiy devoted to the See of Rome, 
even in matters of State. | 

Upon the receipt of Sir Thomas Edmondes's let- 
ter, the King returned the following anſwer, all in 
the hand-writing of the Lord Viſcount Rocheſter (e). 


JAMES R. . | 
& Truftie and wel-beloved, Wee have receaved 


your letter of the 18th of Huguſt, which cam heer 
« with very great celeritie ; for we had it heere at 


* Graftone upon the 24th of this moneth, and be- 
<« foir ſix in the morning. One thing wee obſerv- 
* ed, that wee reſſaved your letter upon a SY. Bar- 
„ tholome day in the morninge, which made men- 


c tione of a S:. Bartholmey buſineſſe; and ſurely wee 


© have too great cauſe to feare, that that bloodie 
<© Sainct will once againe beſturre himſelf in France, 
* if it be not tymouſlly prevented. Thairfore it is 
„ nou high tyme, that nothing be omitted by us, 
* which both our conſcience, and the ſecuretye of our 
s oune State, requyres at our hands. And we aſ- 
* ſure ourſelves, that you will omit no paynes nor 
* induſtry to be a happy labourer for us in that place, 
* whair nou yow reſyde. For althogh I ever ſu- 


Letter to Secretary Cecil from Paris, 7th Aug. 1599, O. 8. 
Winwad's Memorials, Vol. I. p. 86. + Letter of the 2oth 
of Auguſt. Ibid. p. 94. J Letter to Secretary Cecil, of th: 
17th of May 1601, O. S. Ibid. p. 327. (e) Sir Thomas £a- 
mondes's MS. State-Papers, Vol. VIII. p. 233. 
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« ſpect the inconſtancie of the Princes of the Blood, 
and holdes thair ſigning of the contract at this tyme 


ee 


a very great ſigne of thair weakneſſe; yet you ſhall 


« do well to worke by all the means you can, 


19 
60 
cc 


(e 
cc 


to holde them fordwart in this good reſolutione. 
They cannot but ſee themſelves maid fooles and 
ſhaddowes of by the Miniſters of that State, eſpe- 
cielly in thair allyance with Spayne, whairin no 
lefle is intendit, then that the King of Spayne will 
be abſolute Governor of France during the 
King's minoretie, and fo ſhall the wolfe have the 


weather to keepe. And it is the proper office of 
the Princes of the Bloode in thair King's minorety 


to tak care, ne quid detriment reſpublica capiat. 

« As for the Duck of Buzllon, ye have done ve- 
rie weall, that have maid him engage himſelf in 
this buſineſſe by his letter unto us; and you may ſho 
him into our name, that no man hath ſo much in- 
treſt as he to be active in this arrand ; for he it 
was, that was employed to us thairby to lay us on 
ſleep, yea even to enpaunde his particular credit 
with us, that no Spaniſbe nor Popiſh plott did lurk 


under this allyance. And you may putt him in 


mynd, that, at his firſt pryvat audience, even in 
his Fellow-A mbaſidoris hearing, we tould him 
merelie, that it was the faſhione of Princes, when 
they deceave thair nighbores, firſt to deceave thair 
oune Ambaſſadors. You ſhall alſo ſho him, hou 


happy a thing it is, that the Body of the Religione | 


thair is reunited befoir the falling out of this buſi- 
neſſe; and thairfoir you ſhall labor with all ear- 
neſtneſſe to haſten alſo, as ſoone as can be, a ſound 
and perfyt reconciliatione betwixt the perſonnes o 


Buillon and Rohan. 5 


<© You ſhall alſo uſe all the indire&t meanes you 
can to winne Monſieur de Guiſe to be of this par- 


tie; and you may let it cum to his cares, that 
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you heir, that we wonder much, that notwith- 
ſtanding of the meſſage we ſent him, at Monf:. 
de Buillione's departure, by the Viconte de Sar- 
dinie, wee have never yet heard from him ſince. 

To conclude then this purpoſe, wee think our- 
ſelf happy, that have ſo faythfull and well-ap- 
pointed a Miniſter thair at this tyme, when ſuch 
a buſines is lyk to break out; and wee expect 


from you all active and diſcreet diligence in fur. 


thering this intendit purpois, but with that cau- 
tiouſe warineſſe, that you engage not, or diſcover 
eyther us or yourſelf to any, but to ſuch, as you 
may ſecurely truſt. The ſucceſſe, that wee ex- 
pect, is, that, by the means of the Princes of the 
Blood, with the aſſiſtance of Buillon, Deſdiguieres 
and all the Body of the Religione, if neid be, to- 


gether with the Houſe of Guiſe, if they can be 


wonne, that pernitious Stateſman may be firſt re- 


moved, and then this allyance, and Popiſb caball 


betwixt France and Spaine, to be quyte broken 
of ; a work, which will be acceptable to God, 
will procuire the preſervatione of his Church, and 
the treue peace, ſecuretie, and quyetnes of that 
Kingdom. Thus praying God to bleſſe it in your 


hands, wee bid you fareweall. From our Court 


at Wodſtoke this 27th of Auguſt 1612.“ 


The Lord Viſcount Rochefter wrote at the ſame 


time to Sir Thomas Edmondes the following let- 
ter (4). OD 


cc SIR, 


geſydes thos dyrectiones contayned in the diſ- 
<* pach, whairin my hand is uſed, as bearing in it 


5 mater of pryvacie and truſt, thair is one lykways 


(a) Ibid. p. 229. 


« by 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
6 
cc 


c 


60 
ce 
cc 
6 
ce 


cc 
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Roby Sir Thomas Lake, Sc. I have not ſeen the King 
„ ſo bent, nor ſo violently ſett upon the ſucceſſe of 
c any act as of this; which, as I do aſſure myſelf, 
nothing can be addit to your indevoyres for ef- 
« fecting it, ſo dare I promiſe you, no fervice can 
«© be donne him, that will have a better acceptance, 
c nor give a better value and recommendatione of 
« yourſelf, and open the way more readely to your 
ce other fortunes ; to which, eyther upon this occa- 
* ſione, or without it, I will not ceaſe to aſſiſt as 
* a helper and friend. So, wiſhing you good 
< event in this work, and to yourſelf happineſſe, I 
«creſt 
| * Your very loving Frind, 


From Woodſock this 27th 
of Auguſt.” | | Ro. Rocheſter. 


Sir Thomas dies 4 in his letter to the King 
from Paris, of the 5th of September 1612 (, rakes 
notice, that the Duke of Bouillon had, of late, had a 


very ſharp fit of the gout; and adds, © I am ſtill 
put in ſtrong hope by the Duke, that there ſhall be 


<* ſomething done for the public good to the pur- 
*© poſe, whereof I lately advertiſed your Majeſty. 
« And as I do not fail to ſolicit him carefully there- 
* in; ſo he is by nothing more animated to theſe 

good endeavours, than by the comfortable aſſu- 
6 rance, which he doth receive from your Majeſty. 

Prince Henry's anſwer to Sir Thomas Edmondes's 
letter, of the 18th of Auguſt, was dated from Rich- 


mond on the roth of September 1612 (c); and in it 


he excuſes himſelf from interpoſing in Sir Thomas's 
tavour, with regard to aſking preferment for him; 


becauſe, as matters go now here, ſays he, Iwill deal 


(5) Ibid. p. 271. (c) Ibid, p. 301. 
in 
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in no buſineſſes of importance for ſome reſpects. He 
urged him, at the ſame time, to proſecute the ſcheme 
of 1 uniting the Princes of the Blood, and the heads of 


the Proteſtant party in France, againſt the Minifters 


of that Court. If the Princes of the Blood, ſays 


„ his Highneſs, and thoſe of the Religion, do ſtick 


<< the one with the other firmly, and if there fall out 
no factions amongſt them; they may have a very 
great ſtroke in the greateſt and moſt important 
< buſineſs of State. As touching their intentions of 
removing from about the Queen ſome private 
<< perſons, my opinion is, that, unleſs they be well 
<< prepared for it, and go on further in preſerving of 


5 


their own ſtate and fortunes againſt whatſoever 


< may fall out, after that they have ſet afoot that 
action, they will do themſelves wrong. For if the 
e State have a ſuſpicion of their ſtirring humours, 
<< that action will fully aſſure them of it; which will 


„ make them clip their wings all they can, ſtriving 


o 


A 


to diſable them from being able to do any thin 
hereafter. Wherefore if you would cheriſh them 
& jn that humour, I think it would not be very hurt- 


ful for this State. For if there ſhould fall a great 
difference amongſt them, as it hath been here- 


* 


* 


* 


* tofore, while thoſe two dogs were fighting toge- 


ther, a third dog might fall in to them; and, 
having the one of them « on his ſide, or at "AF neu- 
F< tral, might have a great ſhare amongſt them. 
« This, though you may not do as an Embaſſador, 
&«.yet you may do as a private man, that wiſheth 
& their welfare, and the good of his own State.“ 


On the 14th of September Sir Thomas Edmondes 


wrote a letter to the Lord Viſcount Rocheſter (d), in- 


forming him, that the ſickneſs of the Duke of Bouil- 
lon, the abſence of Count de Soiſſons, and the ſick- 


(% Ibid. p. 305, 


neſs 
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neſs of Monſr. de Villeroy himſelf, had ſuſpended the 
reſolution of all great matters. And the fame day 
he ſent the King an anſwer to his Majeſty's letter of 
the 27th of Auguſt (e), acquainting his Majeſty, that 
he had repreſented to the Duke of Bouillon, how 
muck his Majeſty * doth affect the effecting of the 
“ preſent buſineſs.” That, by that Duke's advice, 
he had ſtrengthened Count de Soiſſons in his reſolu- 
tion; and had diſcourſed with the Duke of Guiſe, who 
ſaid, that his Houſe . was now entered into a better 
„e jntelligence with the Princes of the Blood; and 
{© that they were reſolved not to be made any longer 
e inſtruments for the ſerving of the Miniſters pri- 
* vate ends; and deſired, that the King would 
communicate every thing of importance to him by 
Sir Thomas Edmondes. Fo | 

That Monſr. de Villeroy had been ſick ever ſince 
his laſt letter to his Majeſty, which ſuſpended the 
reſolution of all great matters. LE 

That the Count de Soi ſſons was expected to return 
within five or fix days; and then the Duke of 
FBouillon intendeth to urge the proſecution of the 
«© other main deſign, which promiſeth the better 
e ſucceſs, for that the diſcontentment continueth 
“ ſtill very great between the Marquis d Anucre and 
 * the Miniſters: But, on the other ſide, I fear, that 

e the deferring of the Duke of Gui/e's journey may 
* delay the execution of that buſineſs.“ 

The Lord Viſcount Rocheſter, on the 24th of that 
month, wrote the following letter to Sir Thomas Ed- 
mondes (f) : e 8 
in 


« ] am to put you in mynde, by his Maje- 
„ ſty's commandement, to uſe all your cair and 


(e) Ibid. p. 321. (/) Ibid. p. 333. 


4 


66 dilt- 
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” * diligence towarde the advancement of that great Eo 
'F 5 difſeigne, which Monſr. Builone promiſes ſo con- . 
1 5 fidently ſhortly to be undertaken for reformatione oe; 
2} of the Court, and conſequently of the State. « | 
f 1 But, by reaſon of the miſcariages of his pro- 0 
1 * miſes befoir, his Majeſtye willes you to have this « { 
Ft much prejudice, as ever to ſuſpend your beleife, f 
| | < till the Duke's wordes be confirmed with effects; the 
1 leaſt if he ſhould fynd you to receave all from twe 
| * him with ane implicite fayth, he be leſſe cairfull f 
1 << to give ſatisfactione by the ſucceſſe, then when he aft; 
Si e is watched, and his eſcapes a litle upon occaſion abc 
J | “ poynted to, and ſeek to meritt, at home at leaſt, dar 
1 e by gayninge tyme on you till things cum to try- his 
1 <« all. For you can not but conſidder, but thogh 60 
1 <* the King our Maſter's courteſie toward him, and $0; 
5 <© his Religione, inclyne him towarde us; yet the on 
Y love to his countrey, and the cair to adyance his 60 
. * own fortune, which is a ſtrong affectione in him, is 
R <« will prevaylle with him to ſacrifice the leſſer to 6 
8.000 << the greater, and to take more cair to make uſe of 6 
3 & his credite heir, then to mayntayne it, This, I 
5 know, is warninge inufe for a wyſe man: Thair- the 
4 « foir I will adde no more, but that I am | WI 
5 on 
5 15 Your very loving Frind, VV 
q | 66. 
. Ro. Rocheſter. 60 
„ cc 
1 Fou will receave notice, by Sir Tho. Lake, of 8 
NM <* the King's conference with the Ambaſſador 5 
5 * heer, concerning the Nunnery and the ſtipen- 80 
"i % darie Preeſtes. 0 
k In cc 
*Y e Hamptox-Court, 8 . X 85 


« of Sept. [1612].”? 


The 
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The day following; Steptember the 25th, Sir Tho- 


mas Edmondes wrote to the King (g): According 


« as 1 advertiſed your Majeſty by my former let- 
« ters, the ſickneſs of Monſr. de Villeroy, and ab- 
«« ſence of the Count of Soiſſons, hath been cauſe of 
« {ſpending the reſolution of all great matters.“ 


That the Duke of Bouillon had obtained leave of 


the Queen to make a journey to Sedan for n 


twenty days. 
That Monſs. de Villeroy had viſited him the day 


after the Duke of Bouillon's departure, to diſcourſe 


about the marriage between Prince Henry and Ma- 


dame Chriſtine; and concluded his diſcourſe with 
his own molt vehement proteſtations, how much 
<« he deſired the effecting of this buſineſs, whereof, 
ce he ſaid, that he would particularly wed the care, 


and make it appear thereby, that he was neither 


% Romaniſt nor Spaniard, as he had been traduced; 
“ profeſſing alſo, that he ſhould eſteem himſelf moſt 


% happy to be the inſtrument for the concluding of 


e ſo good a work before he died.“ 

The King, who grew uneaſy upon the delay of 
the ae of the Duke of Bouillon's ſcheme, 
wrote again to Sir Thomas Edmondes from Royſton, 
on the 4th of October (H): Nov, as for that other 
<« great purpois, of which Monſr. de Buillione gives 
<« ſo great hope, wee ſee ſo many excuſes upon de- 
% lays, as upon the Count Sayſſone's not returninge, 
* and the Duke of Guyſe his not depairting, in re- 
c guirde of this accident, that concernes Monſr. le 


* Grand, and the Duk of Buillon's going unto Se- 


* danne, as we confeſſe, thogh ſomwhat might be 
„ hoped in Germane flegmatick humoris after ſam 
% delays; yet Frenchmen have never been known 
eto tak fyre but upon the firſt fury. So as wee 


(g) Ibid. p. 339. (4) Ibid. p. 369. 


<« ſee 


2: 
_— 6 
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5 ſee ſmall hope of ſucceſſe lykly to follow upon 
e their intendit plott ; ſo that we can do no more, 
but leave that buſineſſe to ſuch luccefle, as pleaſes 
„God to give it.“ 

On the 5th of Ofeber Sir Thomas Edmondes wrote 
an anſwer to the Lord Viſcount Rocheſter's letter of 
the 24th of September (i). The Duke of Bouillon, 
“for proof, ſays he, that he hath had the buſineſs in 


careful remembrance, hath acquainted me upon 


« what terms it was agreed between him and the 
& other great men, to reduce their intended refor- 
* mation. And though he oft complained, that he 
found it to be a great taſk unto him, to manage 
< the ſpirits of thoſe perſonages to ſuch purpoſe 2 as 
Vas requiſite ; yet he ſtill gave me hope, that the 
time cannot now be long before we ſhall ſee a 
< trial thereof; for that things are now come to a 
<<! criſis, by reaſon that the late proceedings of the 
« Miniſters have more and more exaſperated men's 
<< ſpirits againſt them; and the Count of Soiſſons, 
line his return out of Normandy, hath very much 
<< inveigh againſt them; and the Marquis 4 Ancre 
« doth continue to do the like.” 

Sir Thomas wrote again to the King, on the th 
of October (E: The world doth now take notice 
<* of the Queen's public disfavouring of the Mini- 
& ſters; for that ſhe hath not of late conſulted in 
„private with them, as ſhe was wont to do; but 
% cauſeth all matters, for the moſt part, to be treat- 
* ed in open Council; ſaying, that ſhe now find- 
eth, how much ſhe hath been abuſed by their pri- 
« vate paſſions, And the Marquis d' Ancre doth 
« very much complain againſt the Princes of the 
«© Blood, and the Duke of Bouillon, that having, at 
< their ſolicitation, ſo far engaged himſelf againſt the 


. 


(4) Ibid. p. 404. 


(i) Ibid. p. 383. | 
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Miniſters, by their abſence he is left alone to bear 


the burden of their counter- practices, and the op- 
portunity in danger to be loſt, which is offered 


for the ruining of them; as indeed men think it 
had been a thing moſt eaſy to be done, if the 
preſent occaſion had been well followed. But 
the Prince of Conde, and the Duke of Bœuillon, are 


expected here by the end of the next week; and 


the Count of Soiſſons doth ſtay at his houſe at Blan- 
dy, under pretence of being indiſpoſed, till he ſhall 
underſtand of their return. In the mean time the 
Chancellor, and Monſr. de Villeroy, leave no means 
unattempted to work their reconciliation with the 
Queen, and the Marquis d' Ancre; and it is doubt- 


ed, that, if ſne be not the more ſpeedily fortified 


with ſome other counſels, that ſne may be brought 
to hearken thereunto; for that, though ſhe be in- 
clined enough to diſgrace the Chancellor, in re- 
ſpect of the many informations, which have been 
given her of his corruption in his charge; yet 
notwithſtanding it is thought, that ſhe will be the 
more contained therein, becauſe Monſ. de Villeroy 


doth profeſs, that, if the Chancellor ſhall be diſ- 


graced, he will alſo withdraw himſelf; who, tho 
he ſtand not at this time in the beſt terms with 
her, yet ſhe is loth to deprive herſelf of his ſer- 
vice, whom ſhe holdeth to be ſo great an oracle. 
But of theſe variable diſcourſes we ſhall be able 
to make a more certain judgment upon the return 
of the Princes, and the Duke of Bouillon, hi- 
ther. 5 | | | 

Sir Thomas's letter to the King, dated October 


20th (1), mentions the Prince of Cond?*s arrival at 
Paris two days before; and that, upon the news, 
which he received of the Count de Soiſſons's ſickneſs, 


(7) Ibid. p. 416. 
| whoſe 
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whoſe diſappointment about Quillebœuf bad put bim 


into a continual fever, the Prince went preſently to 


viſit him: And that the Duke of Bouillon was ex- 


pected at Paris without fail upon the Saturday fol- 
lowing. 


Two days after, October 22d, Sir Thomas wrote 


again to the King in the following terms (m): 


cc 
<< 
(0 
cc 
* 

cc 

cc 


(44 


DT. 


cc 
4 
ec 
(e 
(e 
cc 


(e 


— 


« Sacred MaAIEST v, 
I am ſorry, that I have occaſion fo ſoon again 
to trouble your Majeſty, after my laſt letters 
written but two days ſince, to advertiſe your Ma- 
jeſty of the moſt unhappy accident, which is here 
fallen out by the death of the Count of Soiſſous, 
who, as it is preſently certified hither, died this laſt 
night at his houſe at Blandy, of a malignant con- 
tinual fever, which laſtly was accompanied with a 
flux. The loſs, which the State hath received 
thereby, is great; for that, though he was much 
affected to his particular ends, yet notwithſtand- 
ing he was known to be a very good patriot, and 
one that deſired, that things ſhould be carried on 
in an honourable courſe, both for the maintain- 
ing of the quietneſs of the State, and for giving 
ſatisfaction to the antient allies of the ſame. And 


ehe was ſo much exaſperated againſt the proceed- 
ings of the Miniſters, as certainly he did but at- 


tend the firſt opportunity to have wrought a re- 
formation of matters here, whereof there 1s now 
but little hope to be conceived, in reſpect of the 
lightneſs of the Prince of Conde's humour, and 
the little credit he hath in the State. Only the 
Miniſters have hereby cauſe gagnte; for that 
there will be now none, that will be able to op- 


* poſe them in their courſes. And as the Duke of 


(mn) Ibid. p. 427. 
& Bouil- 
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& Bouillon will be much sb with this accident, 
& for that he will be now expoſed to all their prac- 


+ tices, in reſpect of that they accuſe him to have 


been the primus motus of the combinations againſt 


„ them; ſo it falleth out, in an ill conjunture for 


« the 3 of thoſe of the Religion, which are 


now depending; for that, in all appearance, mat- 


&« ters are like to be carried hereafter with more ſe- 
„ verity againſt them. Within two or three days 
« the Duke of Bouillon is expected here; after 
« whoſe arrival it will be ſeen, what alterations this 
accident will produce.“ 

Sir Thomas Edmondes, on the 7th of November, 
wrote to his Majeſty a further account of the ſtate 
of affairs in France (n): Since the death of the 
Count Soiſſons, the Queen hath commanded the 
% Marquis 4 Ancre to reconcile himſelf with the 
“Chancellor, and Monſr. de Villeroy, wherein he 
« promiſed to obey the Queen; but he profeſſeth, 
„ that he will make no friendſhip with the Com- 


e mandeur of Sillery, the Chancellor's brother, who, 


by reaſon of his near attendance about the Queen, 


being Maſter of her Horſe, is commonly uſed in 


all the private negotiations between her and the 
e Miniſters : and therefore the not compriſing of 
him in the reconciliation is but to leave matters in 


broken terms between the Marquis and the Mi- 
« niſters. And the Duke of Bouillon, ſince his ar- 


„rival, hath renewed the former aſſociation, which 


* was between him, the Prince of Conde, and the 


Marquis 4* Ancre; whereby they do ſtill hope to 
© be able ts hold the Miniſters in check, though not 
to ſuch effectual purpoſe, as they might have 
done, if the Count SO had lived. 


(2) Ibid. p. 472. 
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After having cloſed up my other letters, the 
„ Duke of Bouillon, being newly returned from the 
Louvre, prayed me to take the pains to come 
and ſpeak with him (our lodgings being not far 
«« diſtant the one from the other); and, at my com- 
ing to him, he acquainted me, that he had been 
informed by the Prince of Condé, that the Nun- 
e cio had been with him; and had dealt with him, 
<« to join with the Miniſters in the courſe, which 
« they run, for the managing of the affairs of the 
« State; and alſo to let him know, that he was in- 
& formed of the treaty, which was in hand here for 
„% the making of a match between the Prince his 
„ Highneſs and Madame Chriſtine z againſt the 
& which, he ſaid, that both he, and the Spaniſh Em- 
& bafladors, were reſolved to oppoſe themſelves, as 
« a thing, that would be greatly prejudicial to the 
«© Catholic Religion; praying him alſo to do ſome 
< effectual office therein. Whereunto the Prince 


„ made him anſwer, that he was friend to the Mi- 


e niſters, fo long as they ſhould carry themſelves 
* within the limits, which was fit for them to do. 
And, for the other point, he told them plainly, 
« that he was reſolved to further the ſaid alliance to 


„the beſt of his power; and that he thought there 


« was no man, that loved the good of France, but 
e would earneſtly deſire the ſame. The Duke told 
* me, moreover, and prayed me to give your Ma- 


«© jeſty information thereof, that they are now in 


4 hand to take order, that the Miniſters ſhould be 
“ bound to give the Prince of Conde particular 
% knowledge of all matters, that paſſed ; and that 
„ nothing be done without his privity and conſent; 
«© whereby. they will be able to ſee clearly into the 
& intents and proceedings of the Miniſters ; or other- 
« wiſe, if they ſhould refuſe to ſubject themſelves to 
that courſe, that they will force them to quit their 
| | charges. 
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e charges. And he ſaid, that, in this reſolution, 
<« there are joined with him, and the Prince of Con- 
% d, the Marquis d' Ancre, the Dukes of Nevers 
« and Mayenne, and others; and that the Miniſters, 
* on the other ide, are reduced to rely only upon 


the Duke of Eſbernon. I moſt humbly beſcech 


« your Majefty, to be pleaſed to give the Duke of 
Bouillon lome encouragement, as your Majeſty 


„ ſhall have occaſton to write unto him; for that, 


« Taffure your Majeſty, he doth bear a great burde n, 
both of pains and hazard, to ſteer things here in 
« a right courſe.“ 

The day before the date of this letter, viz. No- 
vember the 6th 161 2, proved fatal to Prince Henry, 
who died, at the age of eighteen, at S7. James's, of a 
diſeaſe, with which he had been ſeized in the pre- 


ceding month: but the prevailing opinion of that 


time, and fince adopted by ſome of our Hiſtorians, 
though contradicted by the unanimous report of his 
phyſicians, was, that his end was haſtened by poi 
fon. And this notion received ſome countenance, 
from the little concern, which was ſhewn at his 
death by the Court, though the Nation conſidered 
it as an irreparable loſs. To fell you, ſays the Earl 
of Dor fet to Sir Thomas Edmonaes, in a letter of the 
23d of that month (o), that our riſing ſun is ſet ere 
ſcarcely be had fhone, and that with him all our glory 
lies buried; you know, and do lament, as well a3 we, 
ond better than fome do, and more truly, or elſe you 
were not a man, and fenf ble of this Kingdom's loſs. 
In the ſame letter he obſerved, that the great Offi- 
ces were ſtill at a ſtand ; but chat P. [ Pembroke} and 
R. [ Rocheſter] were reconciled a day or two before 
the King's laſt journey to Rayſton. \ 


(o) Ibid. p. 547- _— 
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The death of Prince Henry made fo little impreſ- 
ſion upon the King, and his favourite, that the Lord 


Viſcount Rocheſter, on the gth of November, three 


days after that melancholy event, wrote from Mpbite- 
hall to Sir Thomas Edinondes, to begin a negotiation 


for a marriage between Prince Charles and the ſe- 


cond daughter of France. You have hearde, ſays 


his Lordſhip (p), of the late fatall accident befalne 


<< us by the ordinary way. The buſineſſe of this 
*© 1s to will you to beginne the ſame morione for a 


e match for Madam Chriſtine with the now Prince 


* Charles, betwixt whom there is a fitneſs of age; 


«© which diſproportione betwixt the late Prince and 
her was the only cauſe, that maid his Majeſty the 
* more negligent in proceeding with. the other, 
His Majeſty's pleaſure is, that you ſet this afoot 
ve preſently, as of yourſelf, and deal with the ſame 


«« perſonnes you dealt with betoir.”? 


The Count de Soiſſons's unexpected death having 


obſtructed the deſign of the Princes of the Blood, 


and others, of changing the Miniſtry in France, Sir 


Thomas Edmondes, on the 18th of November 1612, 


gave notice of it to the Lord Viſcount Rocheſter, in 


a letter from, Paris (g): Whereas his Majeſty re- 
& quireth to be us certified, what likelihood there 


“ may be of he great affair; it is not now to be 
expected, by reaſon of the Count of Soiſſons's death 


% (who was to give the chief life to that action), 


that any thing can be done to ſuch effectual pur- 
<« poſe, as was heretofore promiſed. But, notwith- 


< ſtanding, the Duke of Bouillon hath ſtill care (as 


J advertiſed by my former letters) to procure, at 


<< the leaſt, the eſtabliſhing of ſuch a reglement, in 


ce the managing of the alfairs, as ſhall be able to meet 
« with all adverſe practices.”? 


(Y) Ibid. p. 497. (7) Ibid. p. 540. 


But 
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But though the Lord Viſcount Rocheſter had given 
him orders, in his letter of the gth of November above 


cited, to propoſe a marriage between Prince Charles 


and Madame Chriſtine; yet Sir Thomas thought it 
improper to enter upon ſuch an affair ſo ſoon after 


Prince Henry's death. The King, approving of his 


conduct in this point, wrote to him from Royſton, 


on the 11th of December, a letter, in the hand- writing 


of the Lord Viſcount Rocheſter (r): © Whereas you 


«« excuſe yourſelf of not fulfilling the directione of 
our laſt diſpach, in renewing againe the motione 
« of the match berwixt our deareſt ſonne Charles 
« and Madam Chreſtine, wee do very weall allow 
„ of your cariage thairin, as fully agreeing with our 
“ meaning in our former direction, thogh perad- 
« venture ſum words tharin might cauſe it to be mil- 


taken. For it had been a very blunt thing in us, 
that you, our Miniſter, ſhould, ſo ſoone after ſuch 


a irreparable loſſe receaved by us, have begunne 
« to talk of mariage, the moſt contrary thing, that 
could be, to death and funeralls. But becauſe wee 
« doubted not, that that motione would be renewed 
e againe unto you, if not by Villeroy, at leaſt by the 


Duke of Buillon, our meaning was thairfor, that 


you ſhould intertayn the motione.”” | 
The Duke of Bouillon, with whom Sir Thomas 


Edmondes had a long and intimate friendſhip, had fo 


high an eſteem of him, that when he was in his 
Embaſſy in England in May this year, he ſtrongly 
recommended Sir Thomas to the King, to whom he 


wrote, on the 24th of December (5), reminding his 


Majeſty of the promiſes, which he had made to him, 


while he was in England, in favour of Sir Thomas, 


during the Earl of Salisbury's laſt illneſs, when. there 
was likely to be a vacancy of places; which pro- 


(s) Ibid. p. 641. 
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miſes his Majeſty had repeated likewiſe by 8 
But they proved ineffectual; and though both the 
places of Secretary of State were then vacant, the 


Lord Viſcount Rocheſter performing the duties of 
them; yet Sir Thomas, who merited that promotion 
by his long lervices, failed in his application; which 


drew from him ſome complaints, in a letter to a No- 
bleman, whoſe name doth not appear, dated 24th 
of April 1613 (t) : ] have, to my great grief, un- 
« derſtood from Mr. Devyke, that your Lordſt'p 
< hath diſcovered, there is no purpoſe to allow me 
<« any part in the Sgfretaries place; for that my 
«© Lord of Rocheſter doth pretend to ſettle Sir Henry 


Neville, and Sir Ralph Winwood in both thoſe 


places, the which advertiſement I could not but 
e find very ſtrange, not only that it ſnould be affect. 
c ed to make ſuch a conjunction, but alſo that my- 
<« ſelf ſhould be ſo unhappy, as to have Sir Ralph 
« Minwood preferred before me, who have ſerved 
<< almoſt double the time, that he hath done; and, 


as I will be bold to fay, being, in all reſpects, as 


„ well juſtified for the diſcharging of my duty.” 
But Sir Ralph Hinwood was not promoted to the poſt 
of Secretary till the 29th of March 1614 (v; and 
Sir Henry Neville met with no promotion till his 
death; which happened the 13th of July 1615 (ww), 
the King being thought not to have any great incli- 
nation to him (x). | „„ = 
The factions in the Court of France, in the year 
1613, were very high between the Princes of the 
Blood, the Marquis d' Ancre, the Nobility, and the 
old Miniſters, Nor were the affairs of England in 


(:) Ibid. Vol. IX. (v) Camdeni Annales Regis Jacobi J. 


. 9. (ww) Idem ibid. p. 12. () Mr. Chamberlain 
to Sir Ralph Winavocd, London, gth January 1612, Winwoed's 


Memorials, Vol III. p. 421. 


any 
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any tolerable ſituation under the direction of ſo ill a 
man as the Lord Viſcount Rocheſter, whoſe ſhare in 
the murder of his friend Sir Thomas Overbury, and 
intrigues with the Counteſs of Eſex, whom he af- 
terwards procured to be divorced from her huſband, 


and married to himſelf, rendered him unworthy of 


the favour and confidence of the: King his Matter, 
and of the mercy, which was ſhewn him by his 
Majeſty, after his guiit was detected, for reaſons 
of a very dark and ſuſpicious nature. Sir Ralph 
Winwood, who went over to England from Holland, 
about September 1613, wrote ſoon after to Sir Tho- 


mas Fdmondes a very gloomy account of the ſtate of 


England at that time; in anſwer to which Sir Tho- 
nas obſerved (a), that as it was the general com- 
plaint, ſo it was to be the more lamented ; for that 


we muſt” erpect, lays he, rather a great declining, 


than any better amendment, if things run on in the 
courſe, which they do. But, methinks, the preſſing 
neceſſties of the State ſhould neceſſarily infer the call- 


ins of the Parliament, and the ſettling of other im- 


portant buſineſs. This ſhews, that he was at once 


ſenſible of the gnevances, which the Nation then 


laboured under, and the beſt means for redreſſing 
them, by Parliament. : 1 
Sir Thomas, in the end of this year 1613, deſired 
leave to return to England; but it was refuſed him, 
till he ſhould receive the final reſolution of the Court 
of France, about the treaty of marriage between 
Prince Charles and Madame Chriſtine (b); which 
having at laſt obtained, he left Paris, and arrived in 
England about the end of January 1613-14 (c). 


(a) Letter to Sir Ralph Winwoo1. from Paris, 5th Ofober 
1613 Ibid. p. 483. (6) Mr. Beaulien ta Sir Ralph Min- 
woo, Paris, December 1613. Ibid. p. 488. (c) Ibid, p. 492. 
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The propoſition of the marriage, and eſpecially 
ſome points of it, met with great oppoſition there 
from the Privy- council, who were extremely dif- 


pleaſed, that ſo important an affair ſhould not have 


been communicated to them (4). But the King was 
ſo zealous for that marriage, that he ſent Sir Tho- 
mas Edwondes again to Paris with inſtructions, 
dated July 20th 1614, for concluding it (e); while, 


on the other hand, the Pope uſed all his efforts to 
diſſuade the Queen Regent of France from con- 


ſenting to an alliance with an Heretic, inconſiſtent 
with the honour and intereſts of the Catholic Reli- 
gion (f). And it is not improbable, that the Court 
of France affected to ſhew a zeal for it, merely with 


a view to afnuſe the Proteſtants in general, who were 


alarmed at the double marriage with Spain. 

While Sir Thomas Edmonaes was in England, he 
drew up a diſcourſe addreſſed to the King, intituled, 
Conſiderations touching the diſcontentments of the 
Prince of Conde, and the other Princes, and what 
courſe his Majeſty was to follow thereupon (g). He 


ſtates the queſtion as a triple conſideration, ** Whe- 


ther your Majeſty ſhould abſolutely abſtain from 


5s interefting yourſelf in the cauſe? Or whether 
you ſhould directly declare yourſelf therein? Or, 
« laſtly, whether it were not beſt, that your Ma- 
s jeity ſhould take ſome middle courſe, which 


„ might, in ſome ſort, give comfort to that party; 


„ and yet not diſcontent the State?“ Sir Thomas 
inclines to this laſt method. He begins with repre- 


ſenting the deſign of the aſſociation of the Princes, 


which was to oppoſe the Miniſters, who were altoge- 


(4) Ibid. p. 497. (e) Sir Tho Edmondes's MS. State- 
Papers, Vol. X. Vittorio Siri, Memorie recondite, 
Tom. III. p. 44—51. g) Sir Tho, Edmondes's MS. State- 
Papers, Vol. X. | | 


ther 


th 
Bl 


art 


1614, Ibid. p. 10. 
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ther affected to Rome and Spain: And the Duke of 
Bouillon pretended, that the benefits, which would 
ariſe from this, were, 1. That, in ſeeking to 
« put off the marriages with Spain, there is hope of 
breaking the ſame. 2. Nouriſhing a faction and 
« Civiſion among the Catholics ; and procuring 
e the beſt part of them, in the hatred of Spain, to 
depend upon your Majeſty : And, 3. Extinguiſh- 
ing, by this means, the factions among{t thoſe of 
<« the Religion.“ 

Sir 7. homas, upon his return to Paris, wrote two 
letters on the f 2th of Auguſt 1614 (Y); one to Sir 
Ralph Winwood, who had been made Secretary of 
State in the March preceding, by the intereſt of the 
Lord Viſcount Rocheſter, now Earl of Somer/et (i), 
and Lord Chamberlain (&); and the other to the 
King. In the latter he obſerved, that he had ac- 
quainted Secretary de Villeroy with his Majeſty's 
reſolution of employing Sir Henry Wotton into the 
Low Countries about the affairs of Juliers; and of 
« the expedients, whereof his Majeſty had bethought 


„ himſelf for the accommodating of that difference, 


e to prevent the danger of falling into a war. I 


 « underſtand, adds be, that Monſr. de Villeroy is 


e the perſon, that hath now the predominant credit 
in the Court, the ſame having been much con- 
% firmed by the good ſucceſs of the counſel, which 
* he gave the Queen for undertaking this journey; 
e in that ſhe hath found, that the ſame hath been a 
% great means for the weakening the credit of the 
&« Prince of Conde; and conſequently increaſing the 
« King's authority, by the general affection, which 
„the people have ſhewed to him, and the great 


(>) Ibid. () He was advanced to that title Now. 4. 
1613. Camdeni Annales Regis Jacobi I. P. 9: (+) July io. 
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confluence of the Nobility, which, from the parts 
c thereabouts, have reſorted to him. And, contra- 


„ riwiſe, the Chancellor, and the Preſident Jeanniu, 
have been much accuſed for diſſuad ing the Queen 
from the ſaid journey: whereupon it is held, that 
<c the correſpondency between the Chancelion and 
„ Monſr. de Villeroy is not now ſo great as formerly 
* it hath been.” The journey of the King and 
Queen Regent, mentioned in this letter, was that to 
Poitiers, of which the Prince of Conde had attempt- 


Ce 


* 


ed to make himſelf maſter ; but retired at the ap- 


proach of their Majeſties Q. 


Sir Henry WWotton's employment in Holland was oc- 


caſioned by a new diſpute ariſing between the States 
General and the Archdukes, with relation to Juliers; 

and he, being arrived at the Hague, wrote from 
thence to Sir Thomas Edmondes, on the 18th of Au- 
gut 1614 (m). I was the morning, of your de- 


„ parture at your houſe in &. Bartholomew's, to 


* have kifſed your hands; and, miſſing you. at that 
<< time, I was returning towards you immediately 


after dinner to mend my fortune, when a ſudden 


voice of the King of Denmark's arrival (n) car- 
« ried me from your Lordſhip, with the reſt of the 
torrent, to the Queen's houſe, where I was loft 
<< all that afternoon among, certain wits, that were 
glad of new matter to talk on, eſpecially when Kings 
< fell into their hands. Since my coming hither, which 


- 


* was on the 2d of Auguſt in our ſtyle, I have not 


« written ſo much as one to his Majeſty; for I ſaw 


& nothing till this very day, upon which might be 


o 


C 
* 


grounded any material diſpatch, natwirhitanding 


%) Memoires de la Regence de Marie de Medicis, Tom. I. 


p. 137—140. & le Vaſſor, Hiſt. de Louis XIII. Lib. V. p. 606 


615. (in) Sir Thomas Edmondes's MS. State Papers, Vol. X. 
(n) He arrived on the 21ſt of 1 1614. Camdeni Annales 
Regis Jacobi I. p. 11. 
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ce that J had had four public audiences, and three 


« committees (as I may term them), wherein ſome 
* of the States were deputed to treat with me part, 
<« beſides ſundry private conferences with his Ex- 
6c cellence, and Monſr. Barneveldt, the oracle of the 
et place. They have now finally put the whole 
matter, touching the ſequeſtration of Juliers, into 

„ Monſr. du Maurier's hands and mine, as repre- 
“ ſentants of our Maſters. Theſe haſty rag- 


ged lines may well ſhew you how we are ſtreight- 


« ened for time, fearing to be ſurpriſed by ſome 
« hoſtile act of the Archdukes, which would tra- 
« verſe our treaty. Your antient creature Mr. Trum 
e bull (a very intelligent inſtrument, as appeareth 
« by his letters, and right honeſt by all reports) 
+ hath done many good offices to mollify the ſaid 
« Archdukes, who ſeem, or at leaſt would ſeem, 


very eager to do we know not what. And the 


« States here laid very civilly to my charge, that 1 
“have kept them from marching towards their fron- 
+ tiers, which they now begin to fortify with a few 
removes of certain companies from the more in- 
“ land gariſons.“ 

Lodowick Stuart, Duke of Zander and afterwards 
of Richmond, Lord Steward of the Houſhold, who 
was one of Sir Thomas Edmondes's friends, wrote to 
him from Mbiteball, on the 3d of Offober (o), that 
as ſoon. as he ſhould: be at Koyfton, he would take oc» 
caſion to remind his Majeſty of Sir Thomas, that 
his abſence, in his Majeſty's ſervice, might not make 
him be forgot; and that he would not fail to re- 
member him ſtill to the Lord Treaſurer Suffolk, who 
aſſured the Duke of his love towards Sir Thomas. He 
acquaints him likwiſe, that Sir Fulk Grevile, celebra- 


ted for his friendſhip with Sir Philip Sidney, and af- 


(s) Sir Thomas Edmondes's MS. State-Papers, Vol. X. 
. terwards 


3 


8 
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terwards Lord Brook, was made Chancellor of the 


Exchequer, and Under-Treaſurer, “by my Lady 
„ Suffolke's favour and meanes; beſydes his other 


good frinds. But his greateſt aſſurance was by 
* hir. Thei ſay alſo, that Mr. D* thought 
* himſelf certaine to have the ſame places, having 


% my Lord Somerſet's favour and promiſſe: but 
& this ſame well-talking peiple ſays, that a certaine 


<« ſtrong frende of Sir Foulke GravelPs ſo dealt with 


« my Lady Syffo/k, and my Lord Somerſet, or with 
„my Lady Somerſet, that, by their meanes, he hes 
the place, and was preſentlei ſworne Conſeller to. 
% As I remember, that frende of Foulke Gravelle is, 
„by the moſt pairt, called four thouſand pounds 
<< ſterling ; ſo as Sir Thomas Leakes, and Mr. D** 


«* refuſing to make ſuche a lyke frend of thers 


to ſpeake for them, loſt the place. Sir Foulke 
« Gravel] hes a general good report of all men; 
&« yet it is thought, that his watt lyſe not ſo fittinglei 
< this way, as to have ben a Secretar. For my 
6 Lord Knolles*, he only gives the King thankes for 


& his office; yet this ſtrange peipell ſaiſe, that yf he 


« was not maried, he ſhould not be Maſter of the 
„ Wardes.” ” ENS 

Sir Thomas Edmondes continued to ſend to his 
Court an exact account of the ſituation of things 
in France at that critical ſeaſon. On the 28th of 
October 1614, he wrote to the Earl of Somerſet, 
who, though then only Lord Chamberlain, yet till 
kept the ſecret of public affairs in his own hands. 
«© By the former letters, /ays Sir Thomas (p), which 
„I wrote unto his Majeſty, and your Lordſhip, I 


Jillian Lord Knolles, afterwards Viſcount Banbury, and 
Earl of Banbury, was made Maſter of the Court of Wards, 1oth 
of October 1614. He married firſt Dorothy, daughter of Edmund 


Lord Bray, and, ſecondly, Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of Thomas 


Earl of Selk. (p) Sir 26. Eamondes's MS. State-Papers, 
Vol. X. „ 
&« did 


„ by Monſr. de Villeroy's means. 
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did advertiſe, how greatly the Prince of Cond?'s 


&« credit was declined after the making of the treaty 
&« of St. Menebout, by reaſon of his unhappy enga- 
“ ging himſelf. in the buſineſs of Poictiers; ſo as he 


« was ſo far from being able to ſtand upon any 


« terms, for the obſerving of the former treaty, as 
« he could not be of a long time perſuaded, that 
« he might come with any ſafety hither.” He 
then obſerves, that there was all the artifice uſed, 
that might be, for the deterring of the Duke of 
Bouillon from coming to Court: Firſt, out of jea- 
louſy, left he ſhould renew the confederacy of the 
Princes: ſecondly, left he ſhould ſet on foot ſome 


propoſitions at the aſſembly of the States, which 


would have been nothing pleaſing to the Mi- 


_ niſters: and, thirdly, becauſe Monſr. de Villeroy was 


unwilling, that he ſhould come to exerciſe the charge 
of Conſtable, which belongeth to him as firſt Mar- 
ſhal of France, which Monſr. de Villeroy did in ef- 
fect ſupply, by virtue of his place of Secretary for 
the war. Fourthly, and laſtly, for that, by his ab- 
ſence, they would have rendered him more and 


more odious to the King and Queen: © Of all which 


e practices againſt him Monſr. de Villeroy hath 
« been the chief contriver. The intelligence re- 
„ maineth ſtill good between the Prince of Condé, 
« the Duke of Bouillon, and the other Princes; 
& but the ſaid Duke doth govern himſelf with fo 


* Intle conſtancy and courage, as none of them 


&* dare to repoſe any confidence in him; and now 
de all, that they deſire to work upon him, is, not 
“ that he ſhould be in any thing active himſelf, 
*© but only that he would authorize and further ſuch 
« good morions, as ſhall be made unto him. The 
„Duke complaineth, that he doth find, that matters 
are carried with a ſtrange byas here; and that only 
The jea- 


„ loukies 
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< loufies are fo great between all theſe great men, as 
<« they have all of them, for their better ſafety, in- 
s creaſed the number of their followers; and the 

Queen hath alſo cauſed the ordinary companies of 
light horſe to approach nearer to this town. 

<« I underſtand, that the Spaniſh Embaſſador ut- 
« tered of late theſe words to a confident friend of 
& his, that it might be his Maſter would yield to a 
<« ſurſeance of arms in the Low Countries; but that 
* he would nevertheleſs ſtill keep his army atoor, 
e to the end to have the ſame in :a readineſs for the 
* ſervice of the Queen. Which agreeth with that. 
* which I formerly fignified, that it was as well to 
„give reputation to the Queen's affairs, as for other 
„ occaſions, that the King of Spain had made thoſe 
6 Jevies. 

« The Preſident Feamin, who- is a freer ſpeaker 
<« than any of the reſt of the Minifters, could not 
ec contain himſelf from ſaying to the Duke of Bouillon 
the other day, that his Majeſty {King James cid 
<« too much intermeddle with their a | 


« The Marſhal d' Aucre went, a few Day 8 Linee, 


« to the Preſident Feannn, and dealt 4 him in 
« the Queen's name, that, in reſpect of his old age, 
<« he would be content to reſign his charge of Con- 
e troller-General des Finances to one Monſr. Dok, 
* who is his creature. Whereunto he ſtoutly an- 
« ſwered him, that he would not do any ſuch wrong 
<« to his reputation, but 'that he was reſolved to die 
<« in the place.“ 

Mr. George Villiers, afterwards Dulce of Bucking: 
ham, began now to grow into the King's favour ; 
of which Sir Thomas Somerſet gave Sir Thomas Ed- 


mondes an account in a letter from Londox of the 12th 


of December 1614 ( Great ſpeech, ſays be, 


ce thers 


8 8 


Sn n &c 0: 
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<« there is Of a new favourite, and that he hould'be 
ec {worn of the Bedchamber ere long. For my 

„part, when it is done, I will believe it; yet there 
is and hath been as ſtrange things done in our 
« ape,——1 hear the Chancellor of the Exchequer 

« [Sir Fulle Erevils] of himſelf diſpatcheth little 
s bulineſs ; and therefore it is thought he will part 
« with the place; but he, that fhall have it, is not 
« as yet known.“ But though Sir Thomas Somer- 


ſet ſeemed not to credit the diſcourſe about the 


new favourite; yet the latter, then Cup-bearer to 
the King, who took the firſt impreſſion in his fa- 
vour at Apthorpe * in Northamptonſhire (b), was, on 
St. George s day, April 239, 1615, fworn Gentleman of 
the Bedchamber, and the next day knighted in his 
Majefty's Bedchamber. Upon which occaſion Sir 


Ralph Vinwood wrote to Sir Thomas Edmondes on 


the 26th of that month (c); The favour the King 
doth fhew him is extraordinary; and many hope, 
that thereby the torrent, in the courſe of our affairs, 
will be ſtayed, though not the ſtream turned. Sir 
Ralpb Winwood ikewiſe obſerves, that the Court was 
never fuller of fattion ; and happy, adds he, is be, 
that is fartheſt from it. Thomas Earl of Arundel, 
the famous Collector of Antiquities, and Marmora, 
which bear his name, gave Sir Thomas Edmondes the 
fame account of the ftate of the Court, in a letter of 
the 23d of February 1614-15 (4): < For our courſe 
63 IP I mwſt really let you know (out of our mu- 
« tually profeſſed liberty) that ſuſpicions and jealou- 
c fies are now between parties grown to that height, 
to diffolve, or, at leaft, ſlack bonds of kindred, - 
4 that I proteſt unto your Lordſhip, I, in my par- 


00 Reliquiæ Wottonlaxz, p P- 209. 3d edit. (e) Sir The. 
Edmondes's MS, State-Papers, Vol. * or From Aruntel- | 
- Houſe, Ibid. 
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85 ticular, have no comfort or addreſs in this place, 
< but only the King my Maſter's favour, which, ] 
*© doubt not, will ever protect his innocency, who, 
c without other ends than bare love and duty, fol- 


© lows him.” But theſe Court-factions ſoon cen- 


tred in Sir George Villiers, who, upon the decline 
of the Earl of Somerſet's intereſt with the King, be- 


came the reigning favourite, and governed all things 


in as abſolute and imperious a manner as his prede- 
ceſſor, though he had ſcarce any other advantages 


to recommend him to his Majeſty, than thoſe of a 


moſt graceful perſon. Upon what terms of familia- 
rity he was with his Royal Maſter is evident, not 
much to the honour of either of them, from two 
volumes of original letters, which paſſed between 
them, ſtill extant in the Harleian library, full of the 


obſceneſt expreſſions in our language, and ſuch as 


Dr. Welwood, who has given ſome extracts from 
thoſe letters, ſays (e), might make a. bawd to bluſb to 
repeat. So impure a correſpondence. is an amazing 
inconſiſtency with thoſe theological and devotional 
tracts, which the King gave the world with ſo much 
pomp among his works, and which he cauſed to be 
tranſlated into, and publiſhed in, both the Latin and 
French tongues. - 

The alliance, which had been contracted i in October 


1613, between Monſr. de Villeroy and the Marquis 
4 Ancre, by the marriage of the grandſon of the former 


with the daughter of the latter (/), did not prevent a 
new diſpute between the Secretary and the Queen Re- 


ent's Favourite; of which Sir Thomas Edmondes gave 
the following account, in a letter o the 1 2th of Decem- 


5 Notes on bes 2 Life of King 5 þ in the 
Complete Hiſtory of England, Vol. II. p. 697. 1ſt edit. 

% Memoires de la Regence, Tom, I. p. 119. 
ber 
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zer 1614, from Paris to Secretary Winwood (g). 
« I do even now underſtand, chat M. de Villeroy, 
e finding himſelf much agorieved with ſome foul 


" ſpeeches, which were uſed by the Marquis d Ancre 


and his wife, of him, in ſtiling him by the name 
cc of traitor, and having thereof "complained to the 


„Queen, he was ſo ill ſatisfied with the cold anſwers, 


* which ſhe gave him, as thereupon he is retired, 


« very much diſcontented, to his houſe at Conflans, 


«« But notwithſtanding that, beſides the unkindneſs, 


Which is between him and Marſhal d' Ancre, there 


« doth alſo concur the ill correſpondency, which he 


< hath with the Chancellor, yet he is fo neceſſary, 20 
e there. will be preſently care taken to repair theſe | 


« breaches.” 
In another letter of the ſame date to Secret 
IWinwood (5), Sir Thomas Edmondes obſerves, That 


M. de Villeroy was not diſpleaſed, that the diſgrace 
« ſhould light upon M. de Puiſieux for the error, 
c which he committed [in writing a letter to the 
« French Embaſſador in England, menacing King 

„James on account of the loſſes ſuſtained by the 


French from the Engliſh] in reſpect of a private 
« oreat unkindneſs, which is fallen out between 5 
« and the Chancellor [whoſe fon M. de Purſtenx was] 
« who hath lately ſtrictly joined himſelf with the 
© Marſhal d“ Aucre; and they both remain at this 
time in ill terms with M. de Villeroy.“ 

Sir Thomas, in his letter to the Secretary, from 
Paris, of the gth of January 1614-15 (i), takes 
notice, that M. de Villeroy's credit remained ſtill 
« eclipſed by the Marquis de Ancre's means; and 
© now he hath reſigned to Monſr. de Puifie eux the 


(g) Sir Thomas E nds MS. Ste 0 Vol. X. 
% Ibid, 1% Ibid. Vol. IX. 


C c . 0 place, 
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place, which he only retained 1n his hands as Tre- 
e ſorier of the war; whereby he had the chief ma- 


<« naging of the revenue of the Taillon : ſo that 


% now he hath no other function than only of a 


% Counſellor of State.“ 1 
On the goth of that month, Sir Thomas Edmondes 


informed Secretary Winwood (&), that the Com- 


mandeur de Sillery, brother to the Chancellor of 
France, was ſent into Spain; “ and it is ſaid, that 


« his private errand is, to do Monſr. de Ville: 
< roy all the ill offices he may, for the ruining of 
< his credit there; for that the Chancellor and the 
«« Marſhal d' Ancre do greatly apprehend, that, by 
ce reaſon of the affection, which is born to M. de Ville- 
< roy in Spain, he would poſſeſs the greateſt power 
and credit with the young Queen at her comin 

« hither, in like fort, as he hath already fortifi 

<< himſelf by the ſettling of his friends in the places, 
<< which are of neareſt ſervice about the King. And 
] have been told, that his jealouſy hath been the 
e chiefeſt cauſe of the practice for the diſgracing of 
M. de Villeroy; and that the Commandeur's voyage 
4 was expreſly reſolv'd on, to make it appear, that, 
„ notwithſtanding M. de Villercy's diſgrace, there 
< was care taken by the Queen to advance the pre- 
<< parations for marriage; which, notwithſtanding, 
ſome ſay will not be ſo ſoon effected, but it will 


< require ſome further time to diſcover theſe myſte- 


* ries, if any ſuch there be.“ 


The peace, which had been made at S/. Meneboud 


between the Duke of Ventadour and the King's Com- 


miſſioners on the one ſide, and the Prince of Cond? 


and his party on the other, was not long obſerved; 
the fame motives, which at firſt occalioned the in- 


) Ibid. Vol. X. | 
| ſurrection 
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ſurrection of the Prince, ſtill ſubſiſting, viz. the 
great authority of the Marſhal 4 Ancre, and the 
double marriage with Spain. This induced the 
malecontents, in 1615, to aſſemble at Coucy, where 
they entered upon a reſolution to prevent the execu- 
tion of that marriage; and accordingly levied 
forces to ſupport themſelves, as the King and 
Queen-Mother had done on their fide. . But, on 
the 18th of OZober the marriages were performed, 
the Duke of Lerma eſpouſing the Infanta at Burgos, 
as proxy for Lewis XIII. and the Duke of Ge 
eſpouſing at Bourdeaux, on the ſame day, Princeſs 
Elizabeth, in the name of the Prince of Spain. 
Amidſt theſe inteſtine conteſts in France, Sir Tho- 
mas Edmondes ſeems to have countenanced the Prince 
of Conde's party; which rendered him greatly obno- 
xious to the French Court: and Mr. Fohn Moodford, 
one of his Secretaries, wrote to him from 7 ondon on 
the gd of September 1615 (H, that he had learnt 
from Mr. Francis Cottington (who was informed of 
it by Sir Lewis Lewkner, Maſter of the Ceremonies), 
that the French Embaſſador had complained to the 
King, when his Majeſty was lately at Saliſbury, 
that Sir Thomas Edmondes's houſe was the ordi- 
* nary reſort of all the malecontents and ill- affected 
e perſons of the State; and that all his diſcourſes 
* were mutinous. And therefore the Embaſſador 
e beſought his Majeſty to ſhew himſelf ſenſible 
thereof, as he would expect, that the King his 
* Maſter ſhould ſhew in the like cauſe of complaint 
* againſt-any of his Miniſters. Whereunto the Em- 
* baſſador ſaid, that his Majeſty made anſwer, 7e 
* le chaſtieray moi, H il eft ainſi « But that his Majeſty 
added withall, that he did not believe it; and that 


(% Thid. 
C02: ec theſe 
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te theſe-were the calumnies of the Jeſuits and Je- 
& ſuited perſons, who, maligning the amity and good 
s correſpondence, which had long been between the 


two States, ſought to interrupt it by traducing ts 


«« Majeſty in the perſon of his Miniſters.”” 

On the 5th of the ſame-month Secretary ben 
wrote to Sir Thomas Edmondes from the Court at 
Windſor (m): Many are the reaſons, which moved 
& his Majeſty to give you charge in his name to pre- 
« ſent his intermiſe for the accommodating of thoſe 
«© differences, which, I fear, before this time are 
broken forth into an open combuſtion : but prin- 
„ cipally they are theſe; the care he hath of the 
* body of the Religion, which will be in danger to be 


c extirpated, if the marriages with Spain ſhall be ac- 


** compliſhed, and the government of the affairs re- 
* main eſtabliſhed in the hands of thoſe perſons, who 
now poſſeſs them. The prelervation of the wel- 
« fare of Chriftendsm, which cannot but run a great 
hazard, if Spain ſhall become incorporated with 
France. The reſpectful care his Majeſty. hath of 
the French King, who, being yet but in his mino- 
< rity, ſhould not be intangled 3 in a civil war, by the 
** milgovernment of them, who aim at their own 
private ends, for the maintenance of their great- 
<* neſs, to the diſhonour of his crown, and the diſ- 
<« ſervice of the State. The affection he doth bear 
* to the perſon of the Princes, whom, in uphold- 
ing ſo juſt and worthy a cauſe, with his honour 
« he may not ſuffer to fall and periſh.” Sir Ralpb 
then gives an account of the audience, which the 
French Embaſſador had of the King, firſt at Theo. 
bald's, then at London, and a double audience at 
Saliſbury ; © where, whatever the Embaſſador re- 
(n) Ibid. | 
- 7, | 155 lateth, 


_ Le 
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e lateth, his Majeſty clearly and ſincerely did open 
„ himſelf, how much he condemneth the precipita- 


4 tion of- theſe marriages ; the exorbitant power of. 


* the Marſhal d' Ancre, whom, in plain terms, and 
in my hearing (for it was his Majeſty's pleaſure to 
have me preſent) he often called Coguin, and too 
* baſe a companion to be put in balance with the 
* Duke of Longueville : the miſgovernment of that 


State, and the miſdemeanour of the great officers, 
and namely of the Chancellor, whom, when the 


Embaſſador did excuſe and commend, his Majeſty 
e replied, that he was the firſt Frenchman, that ever 
*© he heard ſpeak well of him; adding, that, by 
* the language he held, he found he ſpoke for 
the public, like an Embaſſador ſent from that 
Queen, and for the private of the Chancellor, like 

« his ſon-in-law. And whereas he [the Embaſſador] 
<« inveighed againſt the Princes, ſaying, whatſoever 
their pretences were for the good of the public, 
e yet their ends were for their own private; and if 
e they had any juſt grievances, they might as well 
find remedy for the redreſs of them, after the mar- 
e riages were conſummated, as before: To the 
e firſt, his Majeſty anſwered, that it was hard to 
judge, what ſeveral ends every particular man may 
have; but ſure he was, that the cauſe they under- 
take, is grounded upon honour, equity, and rea- 


 * fon. And to the ſecond part, that. he was but a 


young Stateſman, who newly was come ,into the 
«© world, and plainly did diicover, that this is the 
e firſt ſervice, wherein he hath been employed. 
And now I leave, adds Sir Ralph, to your judg- 
ment to conſider, what reaſon this Embaſſador 
* had to vaunt of his treatment.” | 
The Prince of Conde and his party, and Lewis XIII. 's 
army, under the Duke of Guiſe, continued in arms 
3 againſt 
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againſt each other till January 1615-16, when a kind 
of truce was agreed upon; and after that a conference 
at Loudun, where a treaty was concluded in the be- 
ginning of May 1616, N. S. to the advantage of the 
Malecontents and the Proteſtants, and produced an 


alteration at Court, the Chancellor de Sillery being 


diſgraced, and the Seals given to Monſr. du Vair, 
firſt Preſident of the Parliament of Provence. Sir 
7 Bomas Edmondes aſſiſted at this conference; and, 


by his journey to Rochelle, diſpoſed the Proteſtants 


to accept of the terms offered them, and was of great 
uſe in ſettling the pacification; in the preamble to 
which he expected, that his endeavours ſhould have 
been mentioned, . and complained of the omiflion of 


it; nor was he allowed by Lewis XIII. 's Deputies to 


be preſent at ſigning of the peace; upon which 


he proteſted, that he would leave France, and in- 
form the King his Maſter of the affront offered 
him (). 

While he was at Loudun, Secretary Winwood 
wrote to him, from Whitehall, on the 25th of 
March 1616 (o), that an Engliſh merchant trading 


to Marſeilles lately came over in poſt-haſte, and 


brought with him an information, that there were 
<< certain Spaniards, Italians, and Frenchmen, all of 
great note and mark, aſſembled, as he ſaid, in 
&« London, to execute a deſperate and damnable prac- 
* 15 intended againſt his Majeſty's perſon, the 

ueen, and the Prince ; of which conſpiracy he 
3 1 * the Earl of Arundel to be partaker. 'The 
9 merchant, for his author, named one Urcino, an 


) Memoires de la Regence de Marie de Medicts, P. 449. 
452. 505. 507, 508, 50g. | 
(% Sir Thomas Edmondes's MS. State-Papers, Vol. XI. p. 23. 


„ Htalian, 
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« 7talian, who, as he faith, diſcovered this practice 
* unto him at Avignon, came with him to Paris, 
« with intention, as he profeſſeth, to paſs over into 
. England; but there he left the merchant, deliver- 
e ing him an open letter written in Halian to the 


* King, which when you ſhall read, you will find ” 


« how idle a plot this is, full of vanity, worthy ra- 
ther ſcorn and laughter, than regard or reſpect. 
<« Notwithſtanding, diligent ſearch hath been made 
through London, where we find no ſuch man, 
* no ſuch ſtreet, or ſign, where they ſhould 
lodge. And though his Majeſty, who hath per- 
ee uſed the letter, whereof make mention, which 
«© Mr. Parkhurſt will ſhew you, doth find the mat- 
a ter moſt ridiculous, and to be contemned ; yet 
the Earl of Arundel, jealous of his honour, hath 
« humbly beſeeched him to give him leave to ſearch 
out the depth of this matter ; for which purpoſe, 
eat his own charge, he doth ſend over a Gentleman 
* of quality, named Mr. Part burſt, who hath been 
* his Majeſty's agent with the Duke of Savoy. He 
< hath charge to repair to Paris to Mr. Woodford, with 
e whom Prydis the merchant, faith Urcino, had ſpeech 


e about this buſineſs, whoſe aſſiſtance he is to crave 


« for the apprehenſion and examination of this party, 
ce whereunto there is no doubt but the Miniſters of 
« the State will be willing to give aid, becauſe the 
* Queen-Mother and the Marſhal d* Ancreare charg'd 
% to have a hand, and that deeply engaged, in this 
« conſpiracy. I cannot but approve of my Lord of 
* Arundels careful diligence, if it be poſſible, to 
find out the truth of this calumny and ſlander : 
ce bur I fear, as the Engliſh merchant hath been 
* guli'd, and, as he faith, caſt away ſome crowns 
* upon the Tealian impoſtor, ſo it will be a hard 
matter to apprehend the /alian, who either is re- 
| CC4 tired 
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5 tired to Avignon, or perhaps into his own coun- 


« try. My Lord hath intreated me to recommend 
the cauſe unto you, which, I know, you will be 
* pleaſed with affection to embrace, he being, as 
he is, a moſt worthy Nobleman, loyal to his 
country, and faithful 4 the King's ſervice. And 
* this 1s all, which | is too much, that I have to lay 
„ of this matter.“ Sir Ralph then obſerves, that 
Sir Dudley Carleton was gone Embaſſador to Holland, 
and Sir Henry Wotton to Venice, through Heidelberg 
and Turin; and that Sir John Digby was lately re- 
turned from Spain. I am aſhamed, adds he, to write 
what is the extremity of our penury; for whifh my 
grief is the greater, becauſe, I Profe , I ſee no re- 
meay or relief. | 


The next day, March 26th 1616, Secretary Win- 


wood wrote an anſwer to a private letter of Sir Tho- 


mas Edmondes (p), with relation to the, Earl of So. 


merſet, who, with his Counteſs, had been arraigned 
on the 19th of Fanuary 1615-16, for the murder of 


Sir Thomas Overbury, and a bill found againſt them 


(9). ** Now Sir Jobn Digby is returned, we ſhall 


* ſhortly ſee what proceedings the arraignments of 


«© the greareſt perſonages ſhall have; and either we 
are deceived, or elſe the Counteſs of Somerſet will 
e be arraigned. before the next term. She hath con- 


„ feſſed herſelf to be guilty of the poiſoning of 


& Overbury; but he ſtands ſtiffly upon the denial, 
© Great expectation there is, that” Sir John Digby 


* could charge him with ſome treaſons and plots 


«© with Spain. To the King as yet he hath uſed no 
% other language, but that, "having ſerved in place 


„ of honour, it would ill become him to be an ac- 
„ cuſer. Legally or criminally he can ſay nothing, 


(p) Ibid. (g) Camdeni Annales Regis Jacobi I. p 16. 
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Jet this he ſays, and hath written, that all his pri- 
« vate diſpatches, wherein he moſt diſcovered the 
« practices of Spain, and their intelligences, were 
«« preſently ſent into Spain; which could not be 
« but by the treachery of Somerſet. My Lord 
c Fay, if he come unto you (as doubtleſs 1. doth, 


« jf the peace ſhall be concluded), he can tell you, 


« it was not my fault, that you were not my Ad- 


« junct. I hold my Table, my Privy-ſeal for ſecret 


« ſervices, and the carriage of foreign affairs: The 
& affairs at home are common between us; and 
« ordinarily I follow the King to Royſton and New- 
« market.” Sir Ralph's adjunct, as he calls him, or Fel- 
low-ſecretary of State, was Sir Thomas Lake, who had 
been ſworn into that office on the 2d of January pre- 
ceding (r). He was born at Southampton, and had 


been Amanuenſis to Sir Francis Wealſingham, Secretary 


of State, and by him recommended to Queen Eli- 
zabeth, to read to her French and Latin; and her 


Majeſty, a little before her death, made him Clerk | 


of the Signet. On the demiſe of that Queen he was 
by the Regency ſent to attend King James I. from 


Berwick, Who afterwards knighted him, and made 


uſe of his ſervice in French affairs (s) ; and, by a 
Patent, dated January 2d, in the 7th year of his 


reign, appointed him his Secretary for the Latin 
tongue. On the 29th of March 1614, he was ſworn 


of the Privy-council (2). But, having afterwards mar- 
ried his eldeſt daughter to William Cecil, Lord Roos, 
only ſan and heir of William Earl of Exeter by his 


firſt wife, he was involved in the quarrel of his 


wife and daughter with the Counteſs dowager of 
Exeter, which was the chief and only cauſe of his 


# 


(7) Ibid. p. 15. 0 Aulicus Coquinariz, p. 98, 99. and 
Mood, Faſti Oxon, Vol. I. col. 145. 2d edit. (7 7 
ubi ſupra, p. . 
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394 Piew of theN egotiations between 
ruin; for thereupon he was diſmiſſed from his office 


of Secretary of State, and ſent to the Toter, on the 


15th of February 1618-19, having, till then, conti- 
nued in the honourable eſteem of all men, and of 
the King himſelf; who adviſed him, to leave his 
wife and daughter to the law : upon which he hum- 
bly thanked his Majeſty ; but ſaid, be could not re- 
Fuſe to be a father, and an buſband. On the hearing 
in the Star-chamber he was fined ten thouſand pounds 
to the King, five thouſand pounds to the Counteſs 
of Exeter, and fifty pounds to one Mr. Hutton. 

The new favourite, Sir George Villiers, who was 
made Maſter of the horſe to the King, on the 4th 
of January 1615-16, was, not long after, in danger 
of being ſupplanted, in his Majeſty 8 affections, by 
another; whom, as Mr. Woodford wrote from Pa- 
77s, on the 29th of March 1616, to Mr. Beaulieu, 
then 8 Sir Thomas Edmondes at Loudun (a), 


the party of the Earl of Pembroke, the new Lord 
Chamberlain, endeavoured to introduce to his Ma- 


jeſty, upon ſpecial hiking, which, it was obſerved, 
was taken of him at the ſeeing of a play (b) of late 
at Cambridge, wherein be was @ woman-attor, His 


name is Morgan, as I underſtand; and he is à Gen- 


tleman of Northamptonſhire, and heir to two thou- 
ſand pounds per annum. 


Sir Dudley Carleton had not been long ſettled at + 


the Hague, before he wrote a letter to Sir Thomas 
Edmondes, on the 3oth of March 1616, in which he 


complains of Secretary Vinwood's ſupercihous beha- 
viour to him (c). 


*« Touching my own poor affairs, 
«« ſays he, I. found a gracious welcome, and received 
„ no worſe farewel from his Majeſty : But from 4 


a) Sir Thomas Edmondes's MS. State- Papers, Vol XI. p. 35. 
(5) Probably Ionoramus, which was adted at. Trinity-College be- 
fore his Majeſty in March 1615-16. (c) Ibid. p. 37- 
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4 hand [Sir Ralph Winwood] where I promiſed my- 


« ſelf much contentment, I had my part of mortifi- 
« cation, which, notwithſtanding, was well tem- 


« pered betwixt ſour looks, curſt words, and good 
* deeds; ſo as. I have the leſs cauſe to complain, 


% though with your Lordſhip, as with an antient 
“ and inward friend, I muſt deal freely, that I can- 
“ not brag of my condition to live always ſub fe- 
e ruld, which the reference, both of this place of fer- 
“vice, wherein I am now ſettled, and of my won- 
ted profefſion of friendſhip (whereof I am a reli- 


e gious obſerver), will always ſubject me to. Your 
* Lordſhip's friends in England have an expectation 
of your return this next ſummer, which I heartily - 


* wiſh may yield you the fruits, which are due to 
e the merit of your long ſervice, and your late pain- 
% ful employments. And this comfort 1 will give 


% you, that you have poſſeſſion of his Majeſty's 


« good opinion, and of the love and good wiſhes 
e of the whole Court, and particularly of the perſon 


“ note before (whom your Lordſhip will gueſs at); 


« which I obſerved both by his own profeſſions, 


« and many good arguments: in which reſpect I. 
« honour him ſo much the more; and wiſh, both for 
his friends ſakes, and his own, that his great virtues 


e were accompanied with ſome {mall familiarity with 
e the Graces.“ ; 


The King had, in May 1616, agreed to give up 
the Cautionary towns to the States General for the 
ſum of two millions ſeven hundred twenty-eight - 
thouſand florins, in lieu of eight millions, which 


they had promiſed to pay to Queen Elizabeth, be- 


ſides eighteen years intereſt (d). Sir Thomas Ed- 


(d) Rymer's Fœdera, Vol. XVI. p. 783—787. . Ruſhworth, 
Vol. I. p. 3. and Cabala, Supplement, p. 92, 93. edit. Lond. 
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monaes, upon this occaſion, wrote to Secretary Min- 
word, in that month (e), that, upon a diſpatch from 
the French Embaſſador in Holland to the Court of 


France, adveriſing this agreement between King 


James and the States, for the reſtoring of the Cau- 


tionary towns; and a propolition made by his Ma- 
jeſty to the States, for the admitting of the Empe- 
ror's name to be mentioned in the Formulary of the 
treaty of Santen; theſe two points were thought 
ſtrange by the principal perſons in the French coun- 
cil, and particularly by Monſr. de Villeroy, who was 
of opinion, that no conſideration of utility ought 
„ to have made hk Majeſty quit ſo great an 
<« intereſt as he had, for the retaining of that peo- 
* ple, by that means, in devotion to him ; alleg- 
<< ing, for example, that they here, without any 
* ſuch gages, do diſburſe yearly unto the States the 
% ſum of two hundred thouſand crowns, beſides 


„ the abſolute remittal of twelve or thirteen mil. 


<& lions of livres, which they had diſburſed for them 


«in the laſt wars, only to draw that people to a like 
es dependence on this State, as they do on his Ma- 


& jeſty. Adding allo thereunto, that his Majeſty, 


having ordinarily a greater power over the affec- 


tions of that people by the more natural love, 


* which they bear unto him, than they here can 


e promiſe themſelves, but only in reſpect of the 


% preſent great faden which they have made by 
„ the means of Monſr. Barneveldt; 5 it ſeemeth by 
& the courſe, which we have now taken, that we 
** abſolutely quit the advantage to them. And as 
e thoſe, which be his Majeſty's zealous ſervants, are 
forry to ſee ſuch divorce, as they interpret it, between 
* his Majeſty and that people; fo there is the more 
alarm taken thereat, in reſpect of another adver- 


te) Sir Tho Edmondes's MS. State-Papers, Vol. XI. p. 63. 
_ * tilemment, 
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«, tiſement, which is now come hither, both from 


ct Bruſſels, and alſo from the Venetian Embaſſador 
in England, that the Spaniſh Embaſſador there 


„ doth now give aſſurance of concluding a match 


« between the Prince his Highneſs and the ſecond 
e daughter of Spain: which maketh them here to 


e reſume their former opinion, that our affections - 


« are wholly carried that way; and that we, on the 
one fide, do as much labour to keep up the fac- 
ce tion of Spain, as, on the other ſide, all the well- 
affected here do ſtrive to depreſs the ſame; and 
< are now in hope, by the ſucceſs of the affairs, bet- 
<< ter to prevail therein than ever they were. I am 
« ſorry, that our neceſſities (if that be the cauſe) 
* ſhould carry us to theſe extremities.” 

In July following James Lord Hay, afterwards 


Earl of Carliſie, whoſe eminent abilities, and zeal for 


the honour of his Prince and country, would ap- 
ar to great advantage, if his ſeveral negotiations 


were publiſhed, was ſent Embafſador Extraordinary 


-to the Court of France, to congratulate the King 
and Queen Regent upon the pacification with the 
Princes of the Blood, to which King James had 
contributed-as much as he was able (f), | by the inter- 


vention of his Embaſſador Sir Thomas Edmondes; 


and upon Lewis XIII.'s marriage with Anne of 
Auſtria, Infanta of Spain (g); and; at the ſame 
time, to demand Chriſtine, the ſecond daughter of 
France, for the Prince of Wales (. His Lord- 


ſhip was treated, at that Court, with the higheſt - 
reſpect, and at magnificence, and eſpecially by 


the Prince of Conde's party; who, by this conduct, 
gave new occaſion of Jealouſy (1); Nur Marſhal 


0 
* 


(f) Memoires de la Regence, Tom. II. p. 2215 750 II. 
ſon's Life of King James I. p. 92. ( Ibid, & Memoires, 
ubi ſupra. (i) Memoires, ub: {upra. | 
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d' Ancre, obſerving the number of malecontents to 
increaſe upon him, perſuaded the Queen, that the 
Prince ſtill continued his intrigues ; and therefore 


| prevailed on her Majeſty, on the 1ſt of September 


1616, to take his Highneſs into cuſtody, and con- 
fine him firſt in the Baſtille, and afterwards in Bois 
de Vincennes. Upon this event Lord Hay demanded 
audience of the King and Queen-mother, to know 
the reaſons of their Majeſtics proceeding to ſuch ex- 


tremities, that he might report them to the King his 


Maſter: But the anſwer, which he received, was in ve- 


ry general terms, he being ſuſpected of having coun- 
tenanced the malecontents; and therefore, having on- 


ly propoſed ſome regulations relating to navigation 


and trade, without mentioning the treaty of marriage 


with Madame Chriſtine, he took his leave of that 
Court, and departed tor England about the 6th or 


_ 2th of September, O. S. (I). The Prince of Conde's 
impriſonment alarmed ſeveral great men to ſuch a 
degree, that the Dukes of Vendaſme, Guiſe, Mayenne, 


Nevers, Rohan, Sully, la Trimouille, Candale, the el- 
deſt fon of the Duke of Eſpernon, the Marſhal de 
Bouillon, the Marquis de Coevres, and Nicolas le 
Jay, Preſident of the Parliament of Paris, retired 
from Court; though the Duke of Guiſe ſoon return- 
ed thither; and the Proteſtants took up arms again, 
and the war was renewed. 

The influence of Don Diego di Sarmientos, Count 
de Gondemar, the Spaniſh Embaſſador, over King 
James; and the overture, from the Court of Spain, 


of a marriage between the Infanta Maria and the 


Prince of Tales; were now fo well known to the 


Court of France, that, when the Embaſſador of the 


States General, as Sir Thomas Edmondes wrote to Se- 


(/) Ibid, p. 221—237: 15 
cretary 


cretary 
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cretary Vin wood, on the 17th of November 1616 (m), 


had, upon a freſh order, which he had received from 


his Maſters, recommended earneſtly, to the French 
Miniſters, the affairs of the Duke of Savoy; Monſr. 


de Villeray, to put off from ** themſelves the impu- 


tation of being partial to the Spaniards, ſaid to 
« him, that we were in England much more Spanifp 


« than they here; for that we had expreſly broken 
« off the treaty of marriage with them, to make 
« alliance with Spazz, being now upon the point to 


« conclude the ſame in that place. And, to breed in 
00 him a greater, jealouſy of our State, he did allure 


“ him, that the. Spaiards had not any-where a 


« ſtronger faction than in our Court. The which 
« language is but too common among them.“ 
The Engliſb Court being now ſenſible, that Sir Tho- 
mas Edmondes's long ſervices had merited ſome fa- 


vour ; Secretary Winwood, on the 25th of No m-. 


ber 1616, wrote to him from Whitehall (n): © By 
« the letters, which herewith you ſhall receive, ad- 


« drefled to the King and Queen his Mother, you 


«*, ſhall underſtand, that it is his Majeſty's pleaſure, 


that you ſhould return into England,, but not to 
quit your charge; but, after a few days, when 
&« you have kiſſed his Majeſty's hands, and received 
„ ſuch honour, as he is reſolved to confer upon you, 
in acknowledgment of your long, painful, and 
faithful ſervices, then to return again to reſume 
* your charge; and there to remain, until the affairs 
of that Kingdom, which now do hang in a ſlip- 
% pery, and . uncertain ſtate, ſhall be better eſta- 
ce bliſhed. 1 5 5 33 

In anſwer to this letter Sir Thomas Edmonds wrote 


to Secretary Winuood from Paris, on the goth of 


(m) Sir Tho. Edmondes's MS. State - Papers, Vol. XI. p. 153. 
{n) Ibid. p. 141 | SY 
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that month (o): I have acquainted the King and 
Queen with the favourable permiſſion, which his 


«© Majeſty hath: granted me to make a journey into 
* England, and preſented them his Majeſty's letters 


to that effect: Whereupon they have promiſed to 


stake preſent order for my diſpatch ; ſo that I hope 
e to take my leave from hence within a very few 


days.“ In the ſame letter he obſerves, that, hay- 


ing upon that occaſion, been to ſpeak with the new 
Secretary of State, the Biſhop of Lupen, afterwards 
Cardinal de Richelieu, who had been preferred to the 
poſt of Secretary by Marſhal d' Ancre, upon the im- 
priſonment of the Prince of Conde ; the Biſhop la- 
** boured earneſtly, ſays be, to perſuade me, not to 


believe, that he is any- way Spaniſb- affected; or, 


* notwithſtanding the character, which he beareth, 
of a Prieſt, that he will be any whit the more par- 
tial in the execution of his charge againſt thoſe of 
the Religion; bur proteſted, contrariwiſe, that he 
* would give better proof of his integrity and indit- 


cc ference, than other of his predeceſſors had done.” 


Sir Thomas Edmondes returned to England in De- 
cember 1616; and, on the 21ſt of that month, was 
made Comptroller of the King's Houſhold, in 
the room of the Lord Wotton, who was appointed 


Treaſurer of the Houſhold; and, the next day, Sir 
Thomas was {worn of the Privy- council, and took 


his Seat at the Table above the Vice chamber. 
lain (p). 

He continued in Eins till April following; ; on 
the 14th of which month the aſſaſſination of Mar- 


ſhal 4 Ancre, as he was entering the Louvre, by 


Monſr. de Vitry, Captain of the Guards, who had the 
King's orders to ſeize him, put an end to the civil war; 


(o) Ibid. p. 168. 
Þ. 22- 
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and, at the ſame time, occaſioned a change at Court» 
the Chancellor de Silleri being recalled, and Mont: 
de Villeroy, and the Preſident Feannin, with other 
officers, reſtored ; and the Queen-mother, whoſe 
great Confident the Marſhal had been, being diſ- 


charged from the adminiſtration of public affairs, to 


which Monſr. de Luynes, the King's favourite, 1 im- 
mediately ſucceeded. 

In this ſituation of the Court of France Sir Tho- 
mas Edmondes began his journey thither in the latter 
end of April 1617; and, upon the road, received 
the following letter from Villiers, who had been 
created Earl of Buckingham on the 5th of January 
preceding (9, dated from the Court at Hexham on 
the 27th of April (r), © I doubt not, but, accord- 
* ing to thoſe directions I lately ſent from his Ma- 
« jelty, touching your ſpeedy departure, this letter 
«* will come into your hands, when you are well 
* forward in your journey. —— His Majeſty is 
* of your opinion touching the Princes; and he 
« holdeth it very fit, ſeeing they are now like to 
* have the chief place and authority in the carriage 
« of buſineſs, that you riſe higher in the valuation 
« of his Majeſty's favours towards them, who is 
„very glad, that, before thoſe things fell out, he 
“ had ſhewed, in his inſtructions given you, his 
* great care of their preſervation. Touching Monſr. 
« te Luynes, his Majeſty liketh very well, that you 
« give him ſuch aſſurance of his Majeſty's affection 
* towards him, as may breed a good correſpond- 


* ence from him again, and encourage him ii 


* thoſe good courſes he hath taken in hand. His 
* Majeſty would not have you, by any means, 
" Omit one, whom your letter doth not mention; 


) Ibid. p. 23. (7) Sir Tho. Edmondes's MS. State-Papers, 
I. p. 189. 
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and that is Monſr. de Vitry; but would have you 
et him know, how glad his Majeſty is, that he 


„ hath been an inſtrument to do his Maſter fo 
„ good ſervice, as to deliver him from that thral- 
4 dom, whereinto he was brought; and doubteth 
% not, but, as he hath had a fortunate hand in his 
« deliverance, he will ever have a faithful heart to 
« his ſervice ; whereunto you are, by all means, to 
„ encourage him, on his Majeſty's part, in ſuch 
« faſhion, as you ſhall think fit.'' It is very re- 
markable, that King James, and his favourite, ſhould 
give the ſanction of their approbation to ſo extraor- 
dinary a proceeding againſt even a bad Miniſter, as 
the aſſaſſination of Marſhal d' Ancre, and their 
thanks to Monſr. de Vitry, who murdered him: and 
the Earl of Buckingham little confidered at that time, 
that his own ill conduct, which drew upon him the 
univerſal odium of the nation, would mark him out 
as a victim to private violence, when he had raiſed 
himſelf above public juſtice. But Sir Thomas Ed. 
mondes acknowledges, that the taking off of d' Ancri, 
in the way it was done, was the only means of re. 


covering the Regal authority in France. Since my 


ce coming hither, ſays he in a letter to the King 
c from Paris of the-12th of June 1617 (s), I have 
« found cauſe fully to be ſatisfied touching the ob- 
c jection, which was made in England about the 
« violent killing of Marſhal d Ancre; it being no- 
c torious, that if the King had not taken the reſolu- 
& tion, which he did, for the ſudden cutting of him 
* off, it was impoſlible to have executed it by any 
% other way, conſidering the abſoluteneſs of the 
6 Queen's authority, and the greatneſs of the Marſha 
« g Ancre's faction, who would have left nothing un- 


4 attempted in his favour, ſo long as he had been liv- 


(5) Ibid. P · 202. | 
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great reaſon to lament his death; for that they ne- 
« yer received a greater blow than they have done by 
« that action, in reſpect of the aſſurances, which they 
ce had conceived of the ruin of this State, which, by 


e the practices of the ſaid Marſhal d Aucre with them, 


« was brought very near to his period. 

„In the Archduke's country they have not only 
« diſcovered a paſſionate ſorrow for the Marſhal 
« P Ancre's death; but there is nothing more com- 
e monly ſpoken of, than that ſomething will be at- 
te tempted, in revenge thereof, againſt the King's 
& perſon.”? | 


Sir Fobn Digby, Vice-chamberlain, was, in this 


month of June 1617, preparing to return to Spain, 
in order to negotiate the marriage between the In- 
fanta and the Prince of Wales; for which King 
James was greatly zealous, in hopes, that the In- 
fanta's portion might ſupply his neceſſities, which 
were extremely preſſing; for he was unwilling to 
apply for relief to a Parliament, of whom he had a 
prodigious jealouſy, out of tenderneſs for his prero- 


gative. But the Spaniſh Court's deſign at that time 


ſeems only to have been to amuſe him; and Mr. 
Francis Cottington, afterwards Lord Cottington, and 
Maſter of the Court of Wards, who was then at 
Madrid, had no hopes from that Court; for he 
wrote from thence to Sir Thomas Edmondes, on the 
8th of Fuly 1617 (t): © I expect Mr. Vice- 
% chamberlain here about the end of September. 
« What his buſineſs is, I aſſure myſelf I need not 
tell your Lordſhip ; only thus much to you in 
„ ſecret, that, for my part, I have no hope at all 
of any contentment of good ſucceſs, that he ſhall 
find here.“ 


e Ibid: p. 238. 


TE Sir 


te ing. And I find alſo, that thoſe of the faction had 
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Sir Thomas Edmondes returned from his Embaſſy | Bucks. 

in France in the latter end of this year 1617, in which | daugh 

England and France loſt two very able Secretaries of | Grand 

State; the former Sir Ralph Winwood, and the lat- Sect 

ter Monſr. de Villeroy. Sir Ralph Winwood was chat of 

ſon of Richard, and Grandſon of Lewis Winwood, 5 

5 Secretary to Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. He 
was born at Aynhoe in Northamptonſhire (a), and 
educated in St. John's College in the Univerſity of 
Oxford (b), whence, in 1582, he was elected Proba- 
tioner-fellow of Magdalen-College (c); and, on the 
15th of November that year, took the degree of 

Bachelor of Arts (d); and, on the 22d of June 158, 

that of Maſter (e); and, on the 2d of February 

1590, that of Bachelor of Law (F). In 1592 he 

was Junior-proctor of the Univerſity (g); and, on 

the 6th of July 1594, ſupplicated to be admitted 

Doctor of Civil Law); but it does not appear, whe- 
ther he was ever admitted to that degree (H). He 

afterwards travelled into foreign parts, where he 

accompliſhed himſelf in fuch a manner, that, in 

1599, he attended Sir Henry Neville in his Embaſly 

to France, as his Secretary; and was afterwards Re- 

ſident at Paris, Envoy and Embaſſador to the States 

General, Commiſſioner in the treaty for the truce, 

and at laſt Secretary of State; which poſt he filled 

with the reputation of an honeſt Miniſter, and a 

zealous enemy to the Spaniſh faction, then predom- 

nant at the Engliſh Court. He died on the 27th ef 
OFober 1617 (i), and was interred in the Church ef 
St. Bartholomew the Leſs in London, leaving behind 

him one ſon, Richard, afterwards of Ditton Part in 


(a) Nood, Faſti Oxon. Vol. I. col. 133. (3) Thid. col. 
12. (c) Idem, col. 133. (4) Idem, col. 123. (le) Idem, 
col. 133. (F) Idem, col. 139. 'g) Idem, col. 142, 
(5) Idem, col. 148. (7) Camdeni Annales Regis Jacobi] 
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Bucks, who died in 1688 without iſſue; and a 
daughter, Ame, married to Edward Lord Montagu, 
Grandfather of the preſent Duke of Montagu. 
Secretary Winwood's death was ſoon followed by 
that of Nicolas de Neufville, Seigneur de Villeroy, 
who died on the 2d of December 1617, aged ſeventy- 
four years, having ſerved his country fifty-ſix years 
under four different Kings (), and ſucceeded his 
father-in-law Monſr. de I Aubeſpine, in the poſt of 
Secretary of State in October 1567 (1). He had 
joined the League after the death of Henry III. but 


it was chiefly owing to his advice and perſuaſions, 


that the Duke of Mayenne would never conſent to 


the diſmembring of the Kingdom of France, or 
transferring the Crown to a foreign Prince (m). He 
grew at laſt weary of the fatigue and diſſipation of 
a Court-life. How happy are you, ſaid he to Monſr. 
du Pleſſis Mornay, who went to ſee him at Rouen 
three days before his death, and the firſt of his ill- 
nels, in knowing how to retire early from the world! 
You are much wiſer than we. And he declared, 
that this ſhould be the laſt journey he would ever 
take (u). Ok | | 

Sir Ralph Winwood's poſt of Secretary of State 
would have been very properly ſupplied by Sir Tho- 
mas Edmondes; but he was paſſed over upon that, 
& well as upon former occaſions ; though, on the 
19th of January 1617-18, he was advanced to the 
place of Treaſurer of the Houſhold, upon the re- / 
lenation of the Lord Wotton (o). 


(4) Hiſtoire du Regne de Louis XIII. Roy de France, Tome 
II. p. 489. edit. Paris 1716. ] Memoires d'Eſtat par 


Monſr. de Villeroy, Tom. I. p. 3. edit. de Paris, 1665. (n) Le 


Vaſſor. L. XI, Tom. III: p- 169. 2) La Vie de Philippes de 


Mornay, Seigneur du Pleſſis, Marly, &c. L. IV. p 478. edit} 
Leyde 1647, 4to. () Camden, ubi ſupra, p. 29. 


D d 3 This 
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This poſt prevented his return to France, though 
he was ſometimes conſulted upon the affairs of that 
Kingdom; for I find the following letter * to him 
from the Marquis of Buckingham; which, though 
without a date, was evidently written ſoon after the 
revolution in the government of Holland in Augy 
1618, when Prince Maurice cauſed Barneveldt, Gro. 
tius, and Hog ibets, to be impriſoned, and all the Ma. 
giſtrates of the Arminian party to be depoſed. 


46281 R, 5 | 

e have acquainted his Majeſty with your let. 
* ter; who commanded me to tell you, that you 
&* have good reaſon, and well to the purpoſe, to 
«© make. thoſe doubts you do touching Monſr. Boiſ 
« Jores; but his Majeſty hath already met with 
<< them, and taken them away, as you will perceive 
4 by his directions to him. For, firſt, he hath di- 
< rected him to land at Rochelle, and not to paſs 
* farther, unleſs he meet with ſome convoy, and 
«© company of ſome French Gentlemen of the Rel. 
« gion, whom he may truſt; that ſo he may be 
& ſure to pals ſafely, and therein to guide himſelf, 
* according to the Duke of Bouillon's advice: And, 
* though he ſhould be ſurpriſed, there could come 
* no harm thereby, ſave only to his own perſon, 
e his Majeſty not caring, though all the world 
« ſhould know what the directions are, that are given 
him. For his Majeſty maketh no promiſe to give 
s them aſſiſtance, unleſs the whole Body of the Re- 
« [;gi0x ſhould be aſſailed, and the edits broken, 
« and they in danger of apparent ruin: In which 
«© caſe his Majeſty doth engage himſelf to aſſiſt them; 
« which, though he ſhould have no other means to 


* Sir Thomas Edmondes's MS. State-Papers, Vol. XI. 
« per 


Iy 
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« perform, he will call a Parliament for that pur- 
« pole, not doubting but his people will be as ready 
de to furniſh him with means, as his Majeſty to en- 
« gage himſelf to aid them in that cauſe. But other- 
«. wiſe he is, on his Majeſty's behalf, to perſuade 
« them, by all means, to yield obedience to their 
King and State; and to endure ſome injut ies, ra- 
« ther than to give any adyantage againſt themſelves 
„ by any diſloyal courſe. And, for the ſecrecy of 
« his errand, he is not to acquaint the whole Aſſem- 
« bly with any thing, but only two or three of the 


% Deputies, who are unſuſpected of any engagement 


« or intelligence with the Miniſters of State, where- 
« in he is to uſe the Duke of Bouillon's advice. 
„ Beſides, he is not to give any notice at all to any 
« man of his coming from his Majeſty, if at his com- 
« ing thither he find things in terms of compoſing, 
“ and tending to agreement; but only in caſe 
« of neceſſity, if he ſee them grow to extre- 
“ mities. | 


For your anſwer to the Duke of Bouillon's let- 
« ter, his Majeſty would have you write unto him, 


« that you have acquainted his Majeſty with his 


« letterz who faith, that if he were his own ſworn 


« Counſellor, he could not give advice better con- 
« curring with his Majeſty's ends. As for France, 


« his Majeſty's purpoſe was not to make a rupture 
« with them, having no quarrel to the King or 
« State, albeit the diſgraces are roo evident, which 


« they put upon him. But his Majeſty conſidereth, 
* that it proceedeth from the ill government of thoſe, 
ce that are in authority, both at home and abroad: 
“ And that his Majeſty daily expecteth (as the Duke 


“ himſelf doth) an alteration of thoſe things, which 


cannot long continue in that courſe they now are: 
Dd 4 « And 
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And gave his agent charge (if he had had the ho- 


nour to take his leave of the King) to tell him, 
he hopeth it will not be long, before he would 
diſcern between his good friends and allies, and his 


enemies; and likewiſe between his true and faith- 


ful ſervants, and ill Miniſters; which directions to 


his agent, his Majeſty joyeth, do ſo concur with 


the very words of the Duke's own letter. 

« And, for the Low Countries, his Majeſty join- 
eth with him likewiſe, in conceiving the cauſes of 
all theſe precedent exaſperations to have pro- 
ceeded from thoſe, who were in authority, being 
ill-aftected both to his and their own State; and 
doubteth not, but, upon thoſe alterations ſo hap- 
pily fallen out amongſt them, he ſhall find better 
reſpect from them, there being now come Com- 
miſſioners deputed to treat with his Majeſty about 
all former differences, wherein they ſhall find his 
Majeſty's readineſs to have them accommodated, 
and for ſettling a firmer courſe of correſpondence 
hereafter, wherein his Majeſty will, on his part, 
omit nothing to declare his affection to the com- 
mon cauſe; and how neceſſary he holdeth it for 
all, that profeſs the truth of the goſpel, to unite 
themſelves together againſt thoſe, that combine, 


by diſtraction, to overthrow them. And holdeth 
the fame opinion, as he doth, of Monſr. Aerſens 


to be the fitteſt inſtrument, that can be uſed, to 
accommodate the differences, and 1s minded to 
make uſe of him. 


And to acquaint him with thoſe particulars of 


(e 
Cc 


Ln 


«c 


his inſtructions to Boiſloree, whereby he may ſee 

the concurrence of his advice with thoſe his Ma- 

jeſty's directions. 

* His Majeſty would have you delver this note 

of inſtructions from him to Monſr. Bo! e. 
60 Ant 
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« And I deſire you to ſend this letter of mine with 


yours to the Duke of Bouillon. And fo I reſt 


eur very loving Friend at command, 


8. Buckingham. 


« ] ſend you your letters back again according to 
é your deſire.” 


Sir Thomas Edmondes continued in his poſt of 


Treaſurer of the Houſhold till his death in 1639, 
without ever being again employed in foreign 


affairs, except upon occaſion of the peace conclu- 
ded between England and France, on the 14th of 
April 1629. 

King Charles I. being deſtitute of all means for 
continuing the war with France, on account of his 
averſion to the calling of a Parliament, had endea- 
voured an accommodation with Lewis XIII. while 
the latter was before Rochelle, by means of the 
Embaſſadors of the King of Denmark, and the 
States General of the United Provinces. But the 
anſwer returned to thoſe Embaſſadors was, that if 
they had a power from the King of England, to 
aſk peace of him, and to offer the ſatisfactions, 
which he was to give France to obtain it, they 
would enter into a Negotiation with them; and not 
otherwiſe. So fierce an anſwer ſhewed plainly 
enough, that they were not afraid of King 
Charles, and that he muſt at laſt ſubmit to what 
France pleaſed. The treaty being at length con- 
cluded, by the mediation of Ludovico Contarini, 
and 2 Zorzi, the Venetian Embaſſadors at Lon- 
don and Paris, in the name of the Senate of Ve- 


nice, without comprehending the Reformed of France 
in 
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in it, whom King Charles had promiſed to ſup- 
port (a); Sir Thomas Edmondes was commiſſioned, 
on the 11th of June 1629 (), ed, qui pollet, & 

am compertam habemus, fidelitate, circumſpectione, 
ſolertia, & induſtrid, to go Embaſſador to France, 
and carry his Majeſty's ratification of the peace, and 
to receive the oath of the King of France to the 
obſervance of it. Five days after the date of this 
Commiſſion, viz. 16th of June, he wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to the Queen of Bohemia from Lon- 


don (c) : © I hope it will not be diſpleaſing to your 


« Majeſty, to receive the moſt dutiful reſpects and 
„ obſervances of your antient ſervant, who, as here- 
“ tofore unuſeful, hath long lain by the walls; 


« but being now commanded to undertake a new 


employment, do deſire to leave nothing unre- 
& membred, either in this, or in any other occa- 
<« ſion, to teſtify my moſt humble devotion to your 
« Majeſty's ſervice, which, with my beſt faculties, 
c ] ſhall be ever moſt careful to perform. My em- 
« ployment is of honour and weight, to carry his 
& Majeſty's ratification of the peace lately made 
&« with France, and receive the King's oath for the 
< obſervance of the ſame, and to treat of ſome 
& other important buſineſs. But, in reſpect of the 
length and painfulneſs of my journey to thoſe re- 


e mote parts, where the King now is, it may be 
called rather the voyage of a poſtilion, than of an 
«.Embaſſador. But, howſoever, I will omit no- 


« thing, which may concern the diſcharging of my 


* duty in any thing, which ſhall be required of 


(a) Le Clerc, Vie d'Armand Jean, Cardinal Duc de Riche- 
lieu, Tom. I. p. 445, 446. 2 edit. 1696. (b) Rymer's 


Fœdera, Vol. XIX. p. 86. (c) Sir Tho, Edmondes's MS, 


State-Papers, Vol. XII. p. 45. 


me.“. 


England, France, and Bruſſels. 41% 

« me. Sir Thomas accordingly went to France, 

where Lewis XIII. ſwore to the peace, in his be” 
ſence, at Fontainebleau, with great ſolemnity, in & 

tember that year; as King Charles did at Windſor 

fore Monſr: / 'Aubeſpine de Chateauneuf the French 

Embaſſador (e). | 


(4) Le Vaſſor. Tom. VI. Part I. p. 111. 
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TO THE 


KING's moſt excellent MajzsTY #*, 


THE N beyond any deſert or expecta- 
tion of mine, it pleaſed your Ma- 
JESTY to honour me with the charge of your 
Embaſſador reſident in France, I began firſt 
in England to read, and meditate upon the 
ſtories of that country, and the leagues, trea- 
ties, and other affairs, which had paſſed be- 
tween the two crowns; being chiefly holpen 
therein by books, and notes, which: I received 
from the Earl of Saliſbur y, now Lord Treaſurer 
of England. During the time of my abode in 
France, I continued the ſame courſe, ſeeking 
alſo further to inform myſelf thereof, by con- 
ferences with men of that nation, and of 
ſtrangers, who in my time followed that court. 
The collection of thoſe readings, meditations, 
and conferences, I now humbly offer to your 
MaJEsTy, as reaſon is I ſhould, ſeeing I was 
there at your charge. This courſe of making 
relations the Venetian Embaſſadors always ule 


* This diſcourſe was dedicated to King JamesT. in 
1609, about ix months before the death of Henry IV. 


at 


( 416) 

at their return from their ſeveral ſervices, both 
in a ſettled and continual ſpeech before the 
Privy Council of the State, and likewiſe by 
reducing it into writing afterwards. Though 
the matter, in my opinion, merit not Your 
trouble in reading it ; yet I hope your Ma- 
JESTY will allow the example, whereby others 
of better judgment, which ſerve You in the 
like places, may be incited to do it better. 
The ſum of this treatiſe conſiſteth in theſe 
heads : 


I. The name of France: 
2. The ancient and modern limits thereof” 


ſame. 

4. The riches. 

5. Their politic orders. 

6. Their diſorders and dangers. 

7. The perſons governing, with thoſe, who 

are likely to ſucceed. 

8. In what terms they live with their border- 
ing neighbours. 

9. And laſtly, the ſtate of matters between 

your MaJrsTY's Dominions and 

theirs. 


S0 humbly praying Your MAJESHTH 'S 
gracious acceptance, c. 
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Concerning the name of France. 


OUNTRIES for the molt part receive 
their names, either from their firſt diſ- 
coverers, noting ſome particularity in 
them ; or from their conquerors. So fell 


it out in England, which was firſt called Britannia, 


by a name attributed to it by ſtrangers, in regard of 
the painting of the inhabitants bodies; and after- 
wards Anglia, of the Angli, a people of the Saxons, 
who conquering the greateſt part thereof, called the 
ſame after their own name. So this country being 
firſt called Gallia by ſtrangers arriving, who ſaw the 


whiteneſs of their bodies reſembling milk, was at- , 


erwards by the Franks, which conquered the fame, 
called by the aſſumed name of the men, Francia, 
or Frank enrich. It is faid that Germany changed 


her name fo into Almayne, But more aſſured it is, 


that a part of the Illyricum came to have the name of 
e Ee Sclavonia: 
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418 Sir George Carew's Relation of the 
Sclavonia : For a company of adventurers ſeeking 
few provinces to conquer, termed themſelves Sclavi, 


of Sclava, which in the Polonian tongue ſignifieth 


. Glory or Fame; and thereof termed their conquer- 
ed land Sclavonia. But this appellation had worſe 
ſucceſs than that of Francia; for many of thoſe 
people by mutual incurſions being taken by the 
Italians their borderers, and kept in bondage as pri- 
ſoners of war, not rich enough to ranſome them- 
ſelves, gave the name of their nation to a particular 
appellation of ſervitude; ſo as here hence a bond- 

man is called by the Italians, Schiavo; Eſclave by 
the French, and Slave with us; as by the like oc- 
caſion the ancient Romans called the name of their 
bondmen Getz and Syri. But the aſſumed name of 
thoſe, who conquered Gallia, hath ever retained the 
Genification of freedom, as at firſt it was intended; 

which the preſident Fauchet witneſſeth in his hiſtory, 
ſaying, Entendez tousjours, par le mot de Frangois, les 
nobles ; car du commencement aucun ne porta ce nom, 
qu” il ne fuſt exempt d' impoſis. And as this name 
| hath conſerved the honour of its original; ſo hath 
it much encreaſed in extenſion, or largeneſs. For 
albeit neither Cæſar nor Tacitus ſo much as name 
theſe people in that curious enumeration, which they 
make of the nations of Gallia and Germany; yet at 


this day the eaſtern people of Greece and Aſia give 


the name of Franks, not only to the French, but to 
the Italians, Germans, and all other people of this 
weſtern part of Europe. The firſt mention of this 
name is in Trebellius Pollio, about the year 260, in 
the ſignification of Authors of freedom. It is again, 


in Vopiſcus, about the year 273, and after in ſundry 
other authors, as in Eutropius, Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, and Socrates is his ecclefiaſtical hiſtory. 
But the French hiſtories aſſign the year of our Lord 
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and the year 449 to the firſt king Meroveus, who 
was ſlain in the battle againſt Attila, and is ſuppoſed 
to have firſt ſubdued to \ himſelf towns and territories _ 
in Celtica ; and therefore of him the firſt family of 
their kings have the denomination of Merovingians. 
His ſon "Clilderic to have been the firſt natural 


born prince of the Franco-Galli, joining both the 


nations together; and his grandchild Clovis (who 
began his reign anno 486) to have been wo firſt 


Chriſtian king among them. 


/ | 
The ancient ans modern limits of France. 


H E. country, whence thoſe came, who firſt 
termed themſelves Franks, 1s ſuppoſed to be 
the ſea-coaſt between the Rhene and Viſurgis, which 
the Chauci or Sicambri then inhabited, now the 
Saxons, thoſe of Weſtphalia, Frizeland, and- Hol- 
and. Some of the French authors are of opinion, 
that where Tacitus. ſpeaks of the Caninefates victo- 
ries againſt the Romans, and faith of them, Magna 
per Germanias Galliaſque famä, libertatis aufores ce- 
lebrabantur, he doth interpret their aſſumed name of 
Franks. From thoſe parts they firſt made piratical 
ſpoils by ſeas upon the coaſt of Gallia, and after 
many incurſions, poſſeſſed themſelves of the land 
alſo. The chief ſeat of their empire under the Me- 
rovingians, is ſaid to be at Pado, a town of Welt- 
phalia. Under the ſame race they are ſaid to have 
enlarged their dominions in Gallia, as far as the ri- 
ver Garumna, in the ſpace of three hundred years, 


accounting from Meroveus to Pepin, the firſt king 


of the Carlovingians. There were alſo lundry other 
tavaging nations, which made incurſions upon the 
Roman empire; as the Vandals, which conquered 


the coaſt of Africa on the Mediterranean Sea, and 
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after Italy. So did the Heruli under their king 
Odoacer, which they held till they were driven 


thence by Theodoricus king of the Oſtrogoths, ſent 


thither by Zeno the emperor. From them the Greeks 


got it under the Conduct of Beliſarius, till they were 
driven out again by the Lombards, called in thither 


by Narles, whom at laſt the F ranks diſpoſſeſſed un- 


der Charlemagne, at the inſtigation of the pope. 
The Viſigoths took the ſouth part of France, now 
called Languedoc, and the adjacent regions of Spain, 
which they held a long time. Britannia Armorica 
was likewiſe then poſſeſſed by thoſe, who came out 
of Britain with Maximus, about the year 370, 
under their own peculiar kings, as the Britiſh ſtories, 
or under dukes, as the French ſtories ſtile them; but 
both acknowledge, that they were not ſubdued by 
the French. The Burgundians got the part. of 
Gallia about Lyons, and the country now called 
Burgundy againſt the Huns under Attila, as againſt 


the Jaſt comers, and potent enemies. All theſe 


people were glad to join with the Romans, who ſtill 
held Provence and ſome other parts; and ſo under 
the conduct of Aetius, overthrew them in that me- 
morable battle, fought 7» Campis Catalaunicis, where 
there died about 180000 men. But the Franks 


having their reſidence nearer than any other of thoſe 
ravaging nations, found the means of getting farther 


footing : ; and in tract of time wan out and ſubdued 
all the reſt, The laſt, excepting the Britains, were 
the Viſigoths in Aquitania, who joined with the 
Franks under Charles Martel, for driving a troop 
of 200, ooo Saracens out of thoſe countries, or rather 


in ſlaughtering them near to Poitiers. In this firſt 
race of the Merovingians, the manner x. 
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The Fane, ſituation, and ftrength of France. 


Quantity. | 
Evertheleſs briefly to touch the quantity 
thereof; the geographers ſay, that it con- 
taineth in longitude near about 330 leagues, and 
in latitude 285, in the figure almoſt of a ſquare, 
which, next to the circular figure, and ſpecies there- 
of, as the Geometricians tell us, is of greateſt ca- 
pacities, and the circuit of the whole is held to 
exceed 1020 leagues. Now albeit Spain, Germany, 
Poland, yea, and the king of Demark's domi- 
nions perchance exceed theſe in quantity; yet the 
fertility of their territory conſidered, and that this 
country is every where ſtored with great and well peo- 


pled, yea, and well ſtored cities and towns, full of all 


ſorts of artificers, and manufacturers; it may be ac- 
counted the greateſt united and entire force of any 
realm or dominion, at this preſent in Chriſtendom. 

This is certain, that from the time of Hugh Caper 
downward, it was never of greater ſtrength and 
ampleneſs than it is at this day. Sir Walter Mild- 
may, that grave ancient counſellor, was wont in his 
time, to reſemble the ſteps of France of late years 
do thoſe of the ancient Roman commonwealth, ap- 
plying to them that ſaying of Titus Livius in the 
preface of his hiſtory ; Aparvis initiis orta in tantum 
crevit, ut jam magnitudine laboret ſud, And ſurely 
whoſo ſhall well conſider, how redoubtable the kings 
of this country were about 400 years paſt in the 
time of St. Lewis, and ſundry of his predeceſſors 
and ſucceſſors ; what exploits of war They performed 
both at home ard abroad, when they had to encoun- 
ter them at home, firſt the kings of England, who 
held well near the third part of France in their poſ- 


e then the dukes of Britany, which pretended 
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422 Sir George Carew's Relation of the 
to hold that large territory in ſovereignty, beſides. 


the dukes of Burgundy, lords of Dauphine, and 
earls of Provence ; and ſhall weigh, that all theſe are 
now ſwallowed up into that former ſtrength, (the ſo- 


vereignty of Flanders only excepted, which in thoſe 


times yielded trouble rather than aid tothe crown of 
France) and that with a more abſolute and fovereign 
kind of government, than ever was uſed in thoſe 


former times; muſt needs conclude, that the ſtrength 


of this kingdom is at this day very huge, and much 
to be feared of its neighbours, in regard of the raſh 
and enterpriſing courages of the inhabitants. But 
itſelf, in regard to the natural and artificial fortreſſes 
thereof, in way of defenſive war, needeth not to fear 
her borderers, and therefore the ſituation thereof is 


very conliderable ; for in their bounds and frontiers 


they are very marvelouſly ſtrengthened, both natu- 
rally by the Pyrenees between Spain and it; by the 
Alps between it and Italy ; by the Ocean and the 
Mediterrancan ſeas for the greateſt part of the reſt ; 
and artificially, by many ſtrong fortreſſes between 
them and the Low Countries, in ſo much, as neither 
in old time did our king Edward the third, by aſſail- 
ing France on that ſide, work any great effect, nor 
in latter times did. the emperor Charles the fifth 
much profit himſelf by any of his enterpriſes under- 
taken that way, For the remnant, where they are ſe- 
vered from the empire, it ſeemeth to be the advantage 
of this kingdom, that their frontiers are no ſtronger, 
as being more likely by their united ſtrength to grow 
upon the limits of the difunited forces of Germany, 
than to receive any great diſcommodity from them ; 
whereof our fathers ſaw the experience in their get- 
ting from the empire the towns of Mets, T houl, 
and Verdun ; and many conjecture they may in time 
extend their en as far as the river of Rhine, upon 
ſundry occaſions, and opportunities, that may ariſe 
and preſent themſelves, The rather for 1 the 
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ſame having been in time paſt the limit of the an- 
cient Gallia, that miniſtereth unto that nation a kind 
of ſecret pretence that way ſtill. It addeth alſo much 
to the ſtrength of this kingdom againſt the invaſions 
of ſtrangers, that generally throughout the land, 

there are many ſtrong towns and fortreſſes whereby 


it hath come to pals, that either they have forced - 


their moſt potent enemies to depart without fight, 
as in the year 1536 they cauſed the emperor Charles 
the fifth to do out of Provence; or if they have 
ſought and been overthrown (as in many battles a- 
gainſt the Engliſh nation) yet by means of thoſe 
towns, have the Engliſh been able to make little ad- 
vantage of their victories. But it hath this diſcom- 
modity with it hkewiſe, that it maketh a war once 
begun to continue a long time among them, to the 


O O 
deſolation of their country; whereas with us the mat- 


ter in much ſhorter time is debated and decided. 


Situation. 


Beſides their ſecurity, their ſituation yieldeth 
them many commodities and advantages; for 
(beſides the great tract of ſea-coaſts on the ocean 
from Bayonne to Calais, whereby it is apt for 


all exploits upon the ſaid ocean) their coaſt on 


the Mediterranean, from Locate and Narbonne, 
as far as Nice in Savoy, openeth a way to them for 
all exploits likewiſe on Italy or Afric, and all the 
Levant parts, when fo great a force ſhall fee their 
occaſion in courſe of war, to ſtir and rouſe itſelf any 
of theſe ways. Add hereunto, that in the time of 


peace, it miniſtereth to the inhabitants opportunity 


of all kind of commodines in way of traffic and 
intercourſe, to receive whatſoever is delightful or 
profitable in the whole world. Beſides, it being 
ſeated between the dominions of Spain, Italy, and 
Flanders, thoſe eſtates muſt always be beholden to 


this for ſending up and down even ordinary pacquets 
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and meſſages, one from the other, either by land 
or ſca. And of this advantage they ſo notably pre- 
vailed themſelves heretofore, as the emperor Charles 
the fifth, for appeaſing and ſettling the tumults of 
the ls, and troubles of Flanders, was fain to 

commit himſelf in perſon to the mercy of Francis 


the firit, in paſſing by land through France, ob- 


taining the leave thereof, by offering to part with 
the dutchy of Milan to one of the ſons of Francis. 


And at this day, ſince the county of Breſſe came 
under this crown, the king of Spain cannot ſend 
any ſoldiers from his dominions in Italy into Flan- 
ders but by the leave of this ſtate. In the like poſture 
it is allo partly in topping the intercourſe between 
your majeſty's dominions and Spain ; and that in 
this reſpect we have more need and ule of their 
friendſhip, than they have of ours; as this king 
told me in plain terms, when I moved him about 
ſtaying of Tyrone at his flight out of Ireland, who 
purpoſed to have gone for Spain, but was driven to 
take land there. But their chiefeſt ſtrength is, or 
ought to be, the multitude of their people; for that, 
as Solomon lays, is the riches of a king.“ And 
touching this point the king told me two particu- 
larities; the firſt, that he had cauſed the number of 
all the people of Paris to be taken during my time 
of {ſervice there; and that he found there were in it 
then100,000 ſouls more than at any time heretofore. 
The bond. that he could raiſe in his realm 50,000 
horſemen ,and200,000 foot, without making any plow 
to ſtand ſtill, or any tradeſman to leave his work. 


Military force. I, Horſemen, 


To ſpeak of their military forces, and to begin 
with their horſemen. They have ever had principal 
reputation, even from Julius Cæſar's time, (who ever 
ſpeaketh with great accompt and eſtimation of Celtz 
Equites) to the battle of Ivry, where in lets mo 

they 
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they overthrew the flower and choice of all the caval- 
ry, that are commanded by the king of Spain, name- 


ly, Italians, Germans, Wallons, and Spaniards. Indeed 
never were the French horſe ſo much beaten and pur- 
ſued by the weapons of any other nation, as they have 
been by the arrows of the Engliſh. Their ſtrength 


of horiemen in old time conſiſted: of thoſe, who held 


lands ſubject to the ban and arrier-ban, much like 


_. thoſe, who held by eſcuage with us. Theſe were 


bound to ſerve within the realm for three months. 
It is now for the moſt part turned into a matter of 
reyenue, in paying fines to be diſpenſed of the ſervice, 


which all Roturiers, that hold knight's fees, muſt do. 


Gentlemen may either do that, or ſerve in perſon, at 
their election. All theſe now ſerve as light horſemen. 
In latter times, Charles the ſeventh, in his wars a- 
gainſt the Engliſh, elected the gens d' arms, or hommes 


des ordinances, ſo called, becauſe they were to be 


ruled /elon les ordonnances par luy faites; and for pay- 
ment of their wages, the impoſition upon wine ſold 
by retail was augmented. Theſe were to be compleat- 
ly armed themſelves for defence and offence, with 


lange and ſword, and to have their own horſes 


barded, with certain archers and others to attend on 
them ; inſomuch as to every lance pertained, one 


way or other, fix horſes. Their number was 4000: 


in name and ſhew the ſame number continueth till, 
and many of the nobility ſtile themſelves captains of 


200 or 150 hommes d armes, and of ſo many more of 
light horſemen, of which the companies of the king, 


queen, their and his children are the moſt ; and be- 


ſides thoſe, the companies of the count Soiſſons, 


the dukes of Guiſe, and of Mayenne. And now 


there appertaineth but one horſe or two at molt to a 


lance. Theſe, in time of peace, ſerve for all ſudden 
. occaſions, and to entertain the ancient diſcipline. 
In time of war they ſerve for officers in new erected 


companies 
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companies, to order, and addreſs them the better: 
and to the ſame end he entertaineth certain colonels, 
or Reytmeiſters, amongſt the Almaines, to ſerve Nm 
when they ſhall be required, with a certain number 
of horſe given them, in ſpeciem penſtonis in the 
mean time; as to Sir Henry Guntrode he made a 
fair patent under the great ſeal to be colonel of 
1200 piſtoliers, and gave him therefore 1200 
crowns penſion; but the king himſelf told me, he 
meant not to pay that penſion, 


II. Foot. 


Touching the foot forces, there are now, in 
time of peace of this nation, entertained five re- 
giments of twenty companies a- piece, to wit, that 
of the Guards, of Champagne, of Navarre, of Pi- 
cardy, and of Piedmont, and two new of the co- 
lonels Du Boys and Nereſtan, conſiſting only of fix 
companies a piece, Of theſe regiments, each com- 
pany of the Guards hath in it eighty or ninety per- 
ſons; but thoſe of the other regiments have in 
them not paſt thirty-three perſons, which ſerve as it 
were to hold the joints of the company together till 
there be occaſion of ſervice, and then by way of 
recruits. they fill up each company with ſoldiers te 
the number of 150 or 200. Theſe foldiers are diſ- 
tributed in the garriſon towns, upon the frontiers. 


The governors, notwithſtanding, have in divers 


places beſides theſe, regiments of their own ; as in 
Calais alone, Monſ. De Vic hath to the number of 
400 ſoldiers or upwards. But they truſt not fo 
much to thoſe of their own nation, as they do to the 
auxiliary forces of the Switzers ; as appeared in the 
expedition, which the king made. to Sedan, againſt 
Monſ. De Bouillon in the year 1606; and yet the 
Gaſcoignes and Bretons, in old time, matched the 
Engliſh in valour, as in the reign of Edward the 


third, when the * were moſt in reputation for 
. 
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foot, which they ordinarily retain for the wars. For 


archers under the Chevalier du Guet; and the mar- 


remain. Wherefore in their needs, they are fain to 


vice; and he reſolveth the doubt by ſaying, it pro- 


ly, and their bodies weariſh and ſhrimp: like. 


r 
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the ſame. The Gaſcoignes: retain their reputation 
{ill ; the Bretons have now loſt it. 

And theſe are in effect the forces of horſe and 


as touching the Scotiſh guard, and that of Switzers, 
they ſerve for the king's perſon, as likewiſe the 


ſchals ſerve for the execution of juſtice in the time 
of peace. h 

It is to be noted, touching their foot forces, that 
chough Francis the firſt made an inſtitution of le- 
gionaries in each quarter of his realm, and appointed 
levies upon his people for payment of them; yet 
now the legions are vaniſhed, and the payments only 


uſe mercenaries. One of their own men wondereth, 
why they cannot at this day, without difficulty, raiſe 
40 or go, ooo fighting men; whereas in Cæſar's time 
they raiſed them 100,000, in ſo much as they 
were fain to diſcharge many, who offered their ſer- 


ceedeth from the difference of education, moſt of 
the French buſying themſelves now in handling the 
pen, and then the ſword. So as their kings may 
more eaſily. levy at this day 200,000 penmen 
and chicaneurs, than 30, ooo men of war. To dl 
which I think may be added, that they keep their | * 

4 


yeomanry in ſuch ſervitude, as neither dare they 3s 


truſt weapons in their hands, nor can they ſpare them = 
from the tilling of their ground; nor yet are thoſe 1 
capable of being good ſoldiers, being kept continually 4% 
both out of heart, by the violent and proud com- wg 
mandment and inſolencies of their landlords, and 
from means of wealth to furniſh themſelves of ne- 
ceſſaries requiſite to a ſoldier, or to make their bodies 
luſty and able; but their minds are baſe and daſtard- 


Armour, 
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Armour. 5 BK hap 


For arming their ſoldiers, and furniſhing their 9 
camps and fortreſſes with munition, they are at 
this day very well provided; for they have in 
ſundry places of the realm, to the number of 
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Ws ten arſenals; among the which, in that of Paris : 4 
i alone, there 1s armour enough to furniſh more than 18 NO 
j ki d 30,000 footmen and ſix thouſand horſemen, beſides to h 
i: great ſtore of ordnance, and requiſite munition, able offic 
© thoroughly to ſupply many armies, both for ſervice whe! 
N of the field, and beſieging of towns. oy 
43 $ Sea-force, | 8 
| It reſteth to ſpeak of their forces by ſea, for! 
which indeed were never great; but in all their ſort 

exploits upon the Levant: Seas, they hired the ST 

gallies and ſhips of the Genoeſe, Piſans, Venetians, Bret 

and other Italians ; as likewiſe in their attempts this 

againſt England they made them come about, and Cha 

ſerve on the ocean. Sometimes alſo they uſed the 888885 

ſea - forces of Spain, as when by that means they now 

took before Rochelle the carl of Pembroke, ſon-· in- ſea | 

law to Edward the third, which loſt vnto the crown con 

of England the greateſt part of Aquitain. =o 

They have ſundry times heretofore aſſayed. to a 


keep a navy royal of their own fhips appertaining 
to the king; but they have ever failed in it. Some 
ſay, that in ral their coaſts from Bayonne to Calais they 
have not paſt two or three good ports for receiving 
or keeping a navy, namely, the iſles of Oleron, Breſt 
and St. Malo; but theſe two latter are dangerous 
alſo, in regard of many hidden rocks lying all along 
the coaſt of Bretagne. Monſ. de Sully hath ſungry l 
times told me, that if he were admiral of France, 3 
he would be in hand with ſetting up of a navy royal; 
which, if they had once done, they might eaſily 
prove il neighbours to Great Brittain. But till that 
happen, 
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happen, the controverſy will-be, what we may con- 
quer on them, not what they might get upon us. 


Aamiralty. 


And for Monſieur de Sully's being admiral, 'there 
is no great fear, the king having deſigned that office 
to his baſtard ſon the Chevalier de Vendoſme. The 
office of admiralty is parted among divers perſons ; 
whereas the admiralty of France had antiently ju- 
riſdiction only upon the coaſt of Normandy and 
Picardy, and his two courts are at the table of 
marble at Paris for Picardy, and another at Rouen 
for Normandy, the appeals from the which re- 
ſort to either of thoſe parliaments, There is now 
annexed to it (by a ſeveral patent) the admiralty of 
Bretagne, and ſo doth Monſieur d* Amville hold it at 
this day. The admiralty of Guyenne Monſieur 
Chaſtillon hath ; and for the Levant ſeas the chief 
commander is the general of the gallies, who is 
now one of the houſe of Gondi: and this is the only 
ſea force pertaining properly to the king, which 
conſiſteth of ſome ten or twelve gallies. But 
touching ſhips, Monſieur de Guiſe is admiral of 
Provence, which place is annexed to his govern- 
ment. 8 


Of the riches of France. 


HE marks and demonſtrations of their 
wealth are chiefly to be ſeen in three places: 
1. In the country. 2. Abroad in their cities, and. 
3. In their court. Now of each in their order. 


_ Riches 
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"il '- Riches of the Country. 


1. The fertility of the ſoil is ſo great, as beſides that 


it furniſheth abundantly to the inhabitants all ne- 
ceſſary commodities for the uſe of man's life, it ut- 
tereth alſo to ſtrangers ſo great quantity of the ſame, 
as without labouring in any mines of their own 
(whereof men are of opinion it hath good ſtore) 
in recompence of the ſaid commodities uttered, they 
draw into their country greater ſtore of filver and 
gold, than cometh into any region 1n Chriſtendom, 
comparing quantity for quantity. For (beſides 
that, which they draw for their wines, prunes, 
woad and ſalt, linnen and ſuch like from Great 
Britain and other northern regions) their corn and 
grain alone robbeth all Spain of their ſilver and 
gold, that is brought thither out of their Indies ; 
inſomuch that at this preſent it is held, that there 
is far greater quantity (this king told me it was 
after the proportion of ſix to one) of the doublons 
and piſtoletts of Spain, in France, «han in Spain it- 
ſelf. Of which one ſomewhat ſharply giveth this 
ſemblance of reaſon, That as Spain is the fountain, 
from whence all theſe metals flow abroad into other 
parts of Europe; ſo it happeneth according to na- 
tural experience, that there is ever more water in 
the beds of rivers far from the fountain or ſource, 


than at the well-ſpring itſelf, Accordingly I have. 


heard it reported by ſome of our Spaniſh merchants, 
that, after the arrival of the Indian fleets, the trea- 
ſure they bring is ſuddenly diſperſed, and moſt of 
it carried into France in lieu of the corn, which hath 
been brought thence. 

Beſides the inhabitants of France near unto the 
borders of Spain (being more induſtrious and more 
given to labour than the Spaniards) reſort in great 
numbers at certain times yearly into Spain, for dil 

patch of matters of agriculture, and return well 
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ſtored with great quaintity. of Spaniſh coin. Indeed 
this people is of his own diſpoſition active and induſ- 
trious; and the biting taxes and heavy impoſitions, 
which are laid on them, do enforce them to be at 
no time idle, but ſearch all the corners of their wit 
to make the earth yield as much fruij, as poſſibly 


it can, and then not to conſume the fruit thereof 


themſelves, but to make money thereof to pay the 


kings and cheir landlord's duties. By which means 


of induſtrious labouring, and careful ſparing, their 
land muſt grow exceeding rich. With us in this 
behalf, I take it to be contrary 3 for our huſband- 
men conſumeth more himſelf, and yet draweth not 
out of the earth ſo much as the peaſant doth there. 
Add hereunto, that the preſent king is ſuch a ma- 
nager, as the like hath not been ſeen in many ages; 
for he is as curious and vigilant in every corner of 
his large territories to tura them to the beft com- 
modity, as any houſeholder can be, or any farmer 


in his particular houſe or farm. So as. beſides the 


antient commodities of this realm, before ſignified, 
he is in hand with erecting ſundry new; as for ex- 
ample, he hath cauſed moſt of the gentlemen and 

oſſeſſioners of his realm, to plant mulbery-trees in 
their grounds for the nouriſhing of ſilk- worms; and 
told me he hoped to make his realm the ſtaple for 
all the ſilk, that ſhould be worn in all theſe northern 
parts of Europe, both in his own couatry and like- 
wile in your majeſty's dominions, the Low Coun- 
tries, Denmark, and other regions adjacent to the 
Baltick Sea. But ſome Italians of good judgment, 


with whom I have conferred touching this point, 


have told me, that in the end all this will come to 
nothing, for that ſilk-worms here cannot proſper, 
the air of the country being too cold for them ; 
ſo that if they die not, yet the ſtuff, which they ſhall 
produce, will never be good. But they ſay, that the 
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Genoeſe bought of the raw ſilk, which the Hollan- 
ders brought out of India, and therefore wrought 


better ſattens and velvets than they could make out 
of the filk growing in Italy. He is alſo in hand 
with draining of marſhes every where in his country 
and eſpecially about the iſles of Rets in Provence, 
where he pretendeth to have ſugars made to ſerve 


his realm : and likewiſe he is abou to have all forts 


of fine linnen made in ſundry places of France, 


that his ſubjects may have that at home, which 


they would fetch out of the Low Countries. As 


for woollen cloth, they have been long in hand 


therewithal, and "TOES to have no need of ours. 


Further he is very buſy about cutting new beds for 
the waters to run from one great river to another, 
as from Loire to Seine, from Rhoſne to Seine; and 
there hath been a ſpeech of making a canal from 
the Garonne, to Rhine, which by Agde runneth 


into the Mediterranean ſea. But now the conceit 


is quite over; and Monſieur de Sully talketh of 


joining Maine and the Moſe, and ſo to convey 
merchandiſe from Holland to Marſeilles by freſh water 
all along, without going upon ſea. If but part of 


theſe deſigns be effected it will be a great enriching 


to his people and country. 


Riches in Cities. 


For, to come to the ſecond Point, the riches of 


21 5 is cauſed rather by the commodiouſneſs than 
fertility of the ſoil adjacent; and therefore J have heard 
ſome make this obſervation, that the moſt barren ſi- 


tuations in Europe yield the beſt towns; as for example, 
Venice in Italy is the richeſt, though it be placed in 
the middle of the ſea, So ĩs N urenberg i in Germany, 


though it be in a ſandy and very barren territory: 


But they are full of artificers, whereof they have in 


the German tongue a proverb, That the Nuren- 
bergers 
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bergers hatids deceive all lands. Padua and Sienna 
in Italy are held to be placed in the moſt fertile 
ſoils of all that region ; yet they approach nothing to 
the riches of Genoa; Milan or Florence, which 
are full of artificers and traffickers: The like may 
be faid of London, Norwich and Briſtol in England; 
of Antwerp heretofore; and now of Amſterdam in 
the Low Countries; Seeing then traffick and arti- 
ficers are the chiefeſt things, that enrich towns; for 
the firſt, the commodities of the fea; and the na- 
vigableneſs of their great rivers in France muſt 
needs procure that unto them; eſpecially having com- 
modities growing at home to anſwer, with overplus; 
the value of foreign commodities brought in. And 
for the ſecond, I mean artificers, their many uni- 
verſities, which draw (beſides the domeſtical ſtudents) 
great multitudes of ſtrangers unto them, and the 
thoroughfare of Engliſh, Germans, Spaniards, Ita- 
lians muſt alſo ever keep thoſe artificers on work; 
eſpecially the Frenchmen being generally neat and. 
nimble above all manner of manufacturers. It is 
undoubtedly a great maſs of money, which thoſe of 
our country, that come to trade here, bring, and 
ſpend in this country, more than the French ſend 
among us: ſo do the Spaniards, Germans, and Polo- 
ans alſo 4 but the Italians get upon them concern- 
ing this point. This natural or caſual ad vantage this 
king encreaſeth alſo with great art, firſt in being 
careful to ſet up all kind of manufactures ; and then 
in allotting and proportioning them to thoſe places; 
where they may be beſt made and vented. Secondly; 
in reaching by his impoſitions all ſorts of people, 
as well home-born as ſtrangers, in the wine, ſalt, 
woad, hay, and other things, which are ſpent in the 
cities, Inſomuch as my ſteward told me, that of 
the neceſſaries ſpent in my family (though I had | "4 
my falt, and many other. proviſions out of Eng- +4 
Ff | land) 
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land) yet the king had daily, for his duties, as much 
as would ſerve to ſuſtain two or three perſons. 
Touching the firſt, Paris alone may ſer ve for an 
example of his induſtry, where he hath erected 
many of the moſt rich and ſubſtantial manufactures, 
and by great wages drawn thither men ſkilful and 
expert in the ſame, accommodating, and fitting them 
alſo with manſions, and habitations, as 'one, who 
means to tie them there faſt. In his new buildings 
at the Louvre, the firſt places finiſhed were delivered 
to ſome Netherlanders, who work in haute-lice with 
ſuch curiouſneſs, as every Flemiſh ell of that tape- 
ſtry amounteth to ſixteen crowns, though it hath 
neither ſilver nor gold in it; and at that price ſome 
cardinals and other princes of Italy cauſe ſuits there- 
of to be made for them. Beſides, at the ſame place 
are wrought ſundry ſorts of rich carpets made all of 
filk, after the faſhion of thoſe of Perſia. Ar another 
place called the Gobelins, there 1s other tapeſtry 
wrought of rich ſtuff, and quality, moſt of it 
conſiſting of gold threads, which I have not ſeen 
any where but there; and likewiſe other ordinary 


ſuits of tapeſtry of all ſorts, of the price and good- 


neſs, that they are made in the Low Countries. A 
third notable great building he hath erected in the 
fame town, where all forts of velvets, ſattins, taf- 


feties, and figured works of all kinds, and ſome 


with threads of gold in them, are made. 


By theſe means, and others, Paris is grown to 


that 1iches, as a man of good quality and good 
underſtanding affirmed unto me, that there were 
above five hundred families in the ſame, which were 
ſerved all in ſilver veſſels, Lyons, which heretofore 


| hath been the next town to this in reputation of 


Tiches, is reported to be decayed, fo as it is not fo 
rich by the one half, as it was twenty years paſt. 
But thercunto the king made me this anſwer, that 
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though the riches thereof be not ſo great as it was, 
yet is it more permanent and ſtable, being now in 
the hands of the French bankers ; whereas in times 
paſt it was in the hands of Italians : but the moſt 
part of the other towns are much encreaſed by the 
long, politic, and peaceable government of this 
king, and would have been much more, were it not 
that all offices being vendible in this kingdom, the 
merchants employ their money rather in buying 
offices than in exerciſing traffick, becauſe officers 
wives go before merchants wives. 


Riches in Court. 


In the court the riches partly appeareth in the 
ſumptuouſneſs of the attire and furniture for the 
houſes; and perſons of the lords and ladies of 
the ſame. Upon ordinary days their apparel is not 


fo coſtiy as that, which is uſually worn in the court 
of England; but in their „ r or days 


of parade, they make more ſhew of riches than 
we do, in the multitude of their pearls, ſtones, 


broderies, and ſuch like; as alſo for their houſhold 
furniture, theirs, I take it, exceedeth ours both 
in richneſs, and commoediouſneſs, but not their 


tapeſtry. But their chiefeſt ſplendor is in the things 
appertaining to the king himſelf; as in the number 


of his guards and men of war, which attend him, 


(wherein he exceedeth all the other courts in Chriſ> 


tendom) in the many penſions, which he really pay- 
eth, amounting to more than a million of crowns 
yearly; in the magnificence of his buildings, which 


are many, for the king told me, he fortified twenty- 


eight places upon his frontiers, beſides his buildings 


at Paris, St. Germains, Fountainbleau, Monceaux, 


and other places very huge and ſtately; but chiefly 
in the great reſerve, which (all charges defrayed) he 
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puts up every year in his Baſtille. So as though he 
came to a broken ſtate, and much indebted, yet in 
few years he hath gathered more treaſure than per- 
chance any other king of Europe poſſeſſeth at this 
day; whereof alſo he ceaſeth not to vaunt, when he 
walketh in his garden between the arſenal and the 


Baſtille, ſaying, That none other hath ſuch an alley, 
to walk in, having at the one end thereof armour for 


40,000 men ready prepared ; and at the other end 
money to pay them, even to the end of a long war. 


King's Revenues. 


Touching his own revenues, he may make 


them as great as he liſt; at leaſt of all the 


wealth, which is any way ſtirring in the kingdom; 
for by his fimple edict or proclamation, without 
aſſembly of his three ſtates, he may make what le- 


vies or impoſitions he pleaſeth ; a point begun to be 


gained in the time of Lewis XI. and ſince encreaſed 
by his ſucceſſors. Before that time it ſeemeth to 
have been otherwiſe, as it 1s yet in England, Spain, 
Germany, and all other ancient kingdoms, and 
which in continuance of time may prove the ruin 
of this, as I ſhall ſhew anon. Now albeit theſe le- 
vies run chiefly upon the huſbandman, and that the 
townſman is free of many things, the eccleſiaſtical 
perſon, the gentleman, the officers of juſtice and 


receipt, and the ſtranger ſhall be free altogether ; 


yet by a crooked meaſure this king reacheth every 
one of them, and draweth great profits from them 
All. . 
Church-livings. 


For firſt, into church: livings there is a great 
breach made, by the annates and decimes, which 
by the concord as made by the pope Leo the 
| 55 ; tenth, 
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tenth, and Francis the firſt, are ſhared between 
the pope and the king (contrary to the ſanction 
pragmatic made by St. Lewis) the annates go- 
ing to the Pope, and the decimes or tenths to the 
king. Next in all aſſemblies of the clergy, they 
grant great ſums unto him; leſt abandoning the 
protection of them, the Proteſtants ſhould forbear to 
pay their tythes unto the Roman clergy, and per- 


chance work worſe, and more dangerous N 
Ale, 8 


Thirdly, having by the contord; as aforeſaid; the 
nomination to all biſhopricks, and abbeys of the 
realm; moſt of the abbeys he diſpoſeth unto tem- 
poral men abſolutely, as rewards for their ſervice, 
making them; as they term it, ceconomiſts of all the 
revenues of them, or elſe appointing a kind of prior 
over them, which they call a euſtodenos, ey ſome 
_ es to the monks, 


Bifopricks. 


And as for the biſhopricks, he nominateth ver 
few perſons unto them, from whom he draweth not 
a great penſion, ſometimes to the value of re the 


e 


* 
7 


Neill and Gentry 


Touching the nobility and gentry, they are 
free from all impoſitions and taxes, when they 
manure and inhabit their own - poſſeſſions 53 but 
giving many of them penſions, he allureth all of 
them generally, in hope of that good fortune, to 
be followers of the court. Then, to make money 
for their own expences there, they let out their lands 
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to farmers 3 and upon thoſe he maketh his levies eff; 


as well as upon the ordinary huſbandman, who, rate- towi 
ably give to the nobility ſo much the leſſer rent for in th 
them, * 1 impe 
11 | . . upor 
Officers of juſtice, and others. man? 

: be. durir 

The officers of juſtice, receipts, la police, and others, out o 
as notaries, tabellions, &c. he reacheth in this ſort, king 
that he ſelleth all their offices at a very high rate neceſ 
unto them, namely for, one. life, at fourteen or fifteen tinue 
years purchaſe; and when that is done, if they thrive By al 
by them, it is lawful for others, who will outbid them gathe 
to a certainrate, (which they call doublements and tierce- or tw 
ments, the particulars are too long to be here expreſſed) = Sully 
to get the ſaid offices or farms from them; the which of po 
they do la chandelle efeinte, that is at a ſet time, hithez 
that the bidders or partiſans, as they call them, come Low 
before the council, and there - a little end of a wax who 
candle is ſet a burning, and he, who offereth moſt by bu. 
before the ſame candle's end be burnt out, goeth a- time 
way with the office. And this is reckoned one of me h 
the cleareſt and moſt aſſured revenues of his crown. bour fe 
Torunſinen. f ſure is 

. | | e millio! 
The townſman he reacheth particularly 'by Ger 
loans, and ſome by levies; and both him and the in the 
ſtranger by his impoſitions and gabells, which are Paris, 
very thick and biting; as for example, ſo much therefc 


fait as ſerved my houſe for one whole year, coſting fometh 
but 40s. in England, would have coft there 30 1. unto t 


ſterling. A cup of Orleans wine, before it be bought they e 


by the ſtranger out of the tavern in Paris, payeth ten | the ge 
or twelve ſeveral duties to the king, as one expert in wealth; 
thoſe matters affirmed, reckoning up. alſo all the par- done, 
ticularities thereof, And- not only all kind 5 ne· Ver 

| ceſſaries i 


a 


ceſſaries for man's food and raiment, coming into 
town, pay theſe impoſitions to the king; but abroad 
in the country alſo, they levy to his uſe one kind of 
impoſition upon cloven footed beaſts, and another 
upon whole or round footed, beſides many other; 


many of which have A given in times of neceſſity, 
during the ſharp war they had with other nations, 


out of the peoples voluntary proneneſs to ſupply their 
king's wants in thoſe times; and though now thoſe 
neceſſities be paſt, yet thoſe old payments {till con- 
tinue, and many more new are every day deviſed. 
By all which ſcraping and wringing, it is held, he 
gathereth yearly about fourteen millions of crowns, 
or twelve clearly; beſides the nonvalents, as Mon. 
Sully told me, may amount to four or five millions 
of pounds ſterling. His reſerve upon all which bath 
hitherto not reached a million. But the wars in the 


Low Countries ceaſing, and thoſe leaguers dying, 


whom he was fain to buy in with great penſions, and 
by buying in his domain, which hath been in former 
time engaged for debt (of which Monſ. Sully told 
me he had diſcharged ten millions of crowns ſays 
baur fe delier) it is thought his reſerve will amount well 


nigh to two millions of crowns, or more. His trea- | 


ſure 1s held at this time to be between four and five 
millions of crowns. | | h 

Generally the chief riches of France is held to be 
in the hands of the king, and of the inhabitants of 
Paris, and of the financiers or exchequermen, whom 
therefore the king wringeth like ſyhunges, and ran- 
ſometh every three or four year, imputing deceits 
unto them by certain felected commiſſioners, which 
they call Ia chambre ardente. As for the clergyman, 


the gentleman, and the merchant, they live not ſo 


wealthily at this day, as their predeceſſors have 
done. Eg | | 3 5 
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Of the polti orders i in France 


HIS matter may receive a two- fold conſidera- 

tion, either concerning thoſe anciently ap- 

pointed and eftabliſhed for the main government of 

the realm; or certain points, which this king uſeth 

for the ſtretching and aſſuring of his own er 
and power. 

Touching the firſt, they are ſo plentifully to be 
ſeen in ſundry printed collections, as to handle that 
point in this ſhort relation, were but loſs of time. 
Only this I will ſay of them in general, having care- 
fully and diligently read the ſame in ſome of their beſt 
reputed authors, I find them the moſt plain particular 

prudent ordinances, that I have yet met withal, as 
well for juſtice, la palice, for ordering the king $ 
court, his military, his marine - affairs, the revenue 


of his crown; as alſo all other things neceſſary to be 


obſerved in a commonmealth, And I ſuppoſe, that in 
many things we might better fetch our patterns in 
theic points out of France, and with more profit, than 
we do the faſhion of our apparel. But in them there is 
one thing much amiſs, namely, that the comments 
upon thoſe conſtitutions in very many places, and thoſe 
of the beſt, ſay, Ceci ne £obſerve plus en France aujour- 


d buy. This is no more obſerved i in France at this 


day. 
Concerning the ſecond, Thoſe enter and fabeileie 
of the king's conſiſt, 1. In according the faclions of 
religion. 2. In repreſſing and ſupplanting the power 
of the great houſes, that have been factious, and 
have had great ſway heretofore. 3. In limiting the 
1 and commandment of governors of pro- 
vinces. 4. In 2 the inferior nobility -obſe- 
-quious 250 him. 5. In * the common peo 


ple 
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ple in wealth or weakneſs, in ſuch fort as he may 
draw moſt profit ffom them, and be in leaſt danger 
of any tumults to be raiſed by them, Of each of 
theſe in order. ff 


In according the factions of religion, or at leaſt the 


containing of them in peace the one with the other, this 
king hath ſnewed himſelf much more wary and heedful 
than ſundry of his predeceſſors. The which altho' it 
were no difficult matter for him to perform (ſeeing, of 
natural conſequence, thoſe know ever beſt how to 

- ſtop diſorders, who have been the chief workers of 
them) yet he ceaſeth not to vaunt and glory much in 
his faculty and dexterity that way; and to that purpoſe, 
he told me once, that for containing ſubjects of differ- 


ing religion in peace and unity, il pouveit faire le- 
| ' -gon a tous les autres Roys, viz. He might read lec- 
ture to all other princes. But yet for all that, the 


body of thoſe of the reformed religion is a great 
thorn in his foot, being not only conſtrained to to- 
lerate them as a different regiment from the reſt of 
- his realm, but to give fortreſſes into their hands 
alſo, and to pay them for keeping them againſt him- 
felf. Wherefore being deſirous to rid himſelf of 
this incumber, and knowing that by forcible means 
he cannot atchieve it, (for that would actuate what 
other humours are unſound in the body of his whole 
realm, and add ſtrength to the proteſtants, who in 
ee ee, times have ever moſt encreaſed) he fol- 
loweth the courſe of the fable, where it is ſaid, That 
Boreàs and Phœbus laid a wager, who ſhould ſooneſt 


ger a wayfarer's cloke from him; Boreas with his 


ſtiff blafts making the wayfarer to wrap himſelf faſt 
therein; but:Phcebus, with his gentle hot beams, ſet 
| him in ſuch a ſweat, as, for his own eaſe, he = 
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fain tothrow that from him : Sothis king, by alluring 
thoſe, who are moſt eminent amongſt the Proteſtants, 
either for learning, or military, or civil ableneſs, by 


_ penſions ; by debarring all of that profeſſion from 


employ ments, which he may beſtow upon others ; 
and by labouring an union, or at leaſt a common 
liturgy, which might ſerve both ſides, to content 


the generality, ſceketh gently to ſupplant them. 


In the mean time, to content them, he obſerveth 


his edict towards them (the breaking of others cauſ- 
ing ſo much trouble in his predeceſſors times) al- 
lowing them 1n certain places free exerciſe. of their 


religion; and that, without proceeding to any force- 


able means, their complaints may be quietly heard, 


and gravely ordered by the advice of his council, 
either to the Proteſtant contentment, or at leaſt. 


without driving them into deſperation, he hath ever 


reſiding at his court, two agents for thoſe of the 
religion, ſo to ſtop all inconveniencies in the firſt 
S · 0 on e e e 


Cauationary towns paid their garriſons by the Rig. 


1 Further, he alloweth them certain places of aſſur- 


ance," to the number of eighty or thereabouts, 
where they may ſave themſelves upon any ſudden 
uproar; and alſo payeth certain garriſons, which are 
kept in each of them, beſtowing to that end, and in 
penſions. to particular men of the religion, about 
I20,000 crowns yearly. The pretence whereof in 
part is, That he will have all Proteſtants to pay their 
tythes, and other eccleſiaſtical duties, to the Romiſh _ 
prelates and curates. To countervail the which, 
the king out of his own coffers furniſheth the fore- 


ſaid ſums. And to ſave himſelf from expence in 
that behalf, draweth a great fum from the Romiſh 


clergy out of their aſſembly by way of —_— 


* > 
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hy the Proteſtant religion increaſeth not in Spain as 
2 5 | ? 27 France. 5 


And here perchance it is not amiſs to conſider 
how it comes to paſs, that in Spain the Proteſtant 
religion hath made no progreſs at all; though in the 
year 1558 and 1559, when it began to be ſpread 
in France, and that ſome perſons of quality and 
worth were there executed by fire for the ſame, 
there were: alſo men of as great quality, and as 
many in number, in like ſort, for the ſame cauſe 
executed in Spain. Talking with Monl. de Villeroy 
about this point, he aſcribed the cauſe thereof to the 
minority of their king, which as it is not untrue, ſo 
ſome adduce a more near cauſe of this effect, ſay ing, 
That there were no executions done in Spain, but 
by courſe of juſtice ſolemnly ; whereas in France, 
thoſe of the Romiſn church ſtirred up the common 
people (contrary: to the king's edit) in diſordered 
manner, to offer violence, and commit maſſacre 
upon the Proteſtants, Who (keeping no order nor 
meaſure) drave the Proteſtants to take arms for 
their natural and neceſſary defence. And to fortify 
this reaſon of theirs, they further ſay, that the like 
| hath happened in England, where puniſhments in- 
fitted upon Papiſts being always done by courſe of 
juſtice, without any popular violence, hath pre- 
ſerved our realm from being driven to ſuch a tolera- 
tion of the Romiſh religion, as France hath been 
of the reformed. But things being come there 
to that paſs that they are at, before this king's tume, 
he ſeemeth, in the managing of this point, a greater 
politic, than any of his late predeceſſors; for at this 
day the Proteſtant faction, or party, is held to be 
la plus prompte, though not the plus puiſſante; and 
one advantage is aſcribed to it more than to the 

| | Roman, 
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Roman, namely, in caſe they be put again to take 
arms for their defence, they are likely to be 
mightily encreaſed by thoſe, who have been former- 
ly nouriſhed upon booties and ſpoils of the wars, 
who now live idly, and do but expect an occa- 
ſion to ſet themſelves on work again. And becauſe 


the riches and wealth of that realm is in their hands, 


Which make profeſſion of the Romith religion 
thoſe needy and ravenous people will undoubtedly 
ſet upon theſe, where there is moſt to be gotten; 
Further, the beſt captains of this realm, now living, 
are ſaid to be of the Proteſtant party, as Les Digui- 
eres, Bouillon, Sully, La Force, and others; and 


generally the inferior people, (eſpecially the handi- 


craftſmen, who get their living by their daily labour) 
are the more affected to that, becauſe, on the re- 
formed ſide, they are not troubled with ſo many 
holy-days, wherein thoſe, that would fain work, are 
not permitted to do it; and yet on the other ſide, they 
are tied to many more payments to the clergy, in holy 
bread, candles, and many other ſuch fantaſtical du- 
ties. The number of the Proteſtant communicants 


is held to exceed 100,000, of which there are above 


6000 gentlemen. Their greateſt ſtrength is beyond 
the river of Loire in Poictou, Guienne, and Langue- 
doc. And yet they are meetly well ſprinkled on 
this ſide alſo: For in the Iſle of France, Picardy, 
and Champagne, there are about eighty- eight 

churches, of which that of Charenton alone hath 
ſometimes eight or ten thouſand communicants, 
indeed not of the reſiants only, but of thoſe, whom 
their bufineſs draweth to the court, or to Paris. In 
Dauphine alſo under Mr. Les Diguieres- s govern- 
ment, they are of good ſtrength. The whole num- 
ber of the churches throughout the realm is held 
to amount to 749. 
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Though the king uſe many artifices to diſſolve 
this body, it will not ſo eaſily be done; for that 


by reaſon of thoſe fortreſſes and companies, which 


they hold, many men of quality are intereſted in 
profit in the conſervation of it. And if he or his 
ſucceſſors ſhould attempt it by force, they ſeem to 


be generally determined to cantonize themſelves in 


Guienne, abandoning their goods and poſſeſſions in 
other provinces, and by way of repriſal to ſeize 
themſelves of ſo much other goods and lands of 
the Romaniſts there, as may be equivalent to that 
which they have left in other places. Among them- 
ſelves they yet agree reaſonably well, though of 
late there hath been ſome beginning of contention 
among them, for. authority and ſway in the conſiſ- 
tories, between the miniſters and the Jay elders. 
Touching the opinions about religion in general, 

they ſeem in this country to be of three ſorts, 1. 
Thoſe adhering altogether to the church of Rome, 
as the old clergy. 2. Thoſe directly oppoſite a- 
gainſt it, as the reformed party. 3. And thoſe, who 
would have a reconciliation of the one and the 
other, thinking there are many things amiſs, which 


want reformation both in doctrine and government 


in the papacy} but that the Proteſtants have not, in 
their violent courſes, taken the beſt way to that 
reformation, having, among the bad things, ſwept 
out, in heat and luſt, many good things alſo. 


The preſident De Thou, and many of their! learned 


lawyers, are held to be of this opinion. 

Touching the king himſelf, though he ſeeks, by 
all the devices he can, to Sow the faction of the 
Jeſuits to depend on him; yet the Roman faction 
in general have their main aſpect to Spain, as the 
country, where no other religion is tolerated ; and 
eſpecially our Engliſh Romanifts ſpeak of this 
king as of a diſſembler, and one, who inwardly i , his 
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heart is of no religion at all. And his favouring of 
the Jeſuits makes the other eccleſiaſtical old orders 
more averſe from him, thoſe ſupplanting them 
in their profit and credit; and therefore in time are 
like to grow as hateful to them, as the Hugonots 
themſelves. + But touching the Proteſtants, Monſ. 
Du Pleſſis hath been divers times in hand with me, 
to have ſome overture made to your Majeſty to en- 
deavour to unite the reformed churches in one pro- 
feſſion. And your Majeſty being the protector 
thereof, it would add ſafety: to them, and honour 
and power to your own perſon. And this third fac- 
tion, which ariſeth, acknowledgeth the reformation 
of the church of England to approach neareſt unto 
the form of the primitive church, of any that hath 
: hitherto been made. 


2. Suppreſſion of potent vg. 


Concerning the ſuppreſſing and ſupplanting of the 
power of great houſes, which have been heretofore 
factious. The moſt potent at this day are three, 
namely, of Bourbon, of Lorrain, and of Mont- 
morency; of which that of Bourbon may chance 
to debate the ſucceſſion, with ſeeking to diſmem- 
ber the preſent dominions of his crown. That of 
Lorraine, upon any occaſion offered, is like enough 
to undertake the one or the other. That of Mont- 
morency, having no colour of pretence to the ſuc- 
2 is only capable of enterpriſing in the latter 

ind. | 


Bourbon. 


In the houſe of Bourbon, and princes of the 
blood, beſides the king's children(which are yet very 


young) the prince of Conde and count Soiſſons are 
only conſiderable. 


4 Prince 
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Prince of Candi, 


For the prince of Conde having many imperfec- 
tions. natural, as want of hearing, together with 
weakneſs of ſpeech and underſtanding, and withal, 
being without hope of iſſue, is not likely to draw any 
great dependancies to him. Again, the houſe of 
Montpenſier being lately extinguiſhed, and thoſe of 
Courtney poor and fruſtrated in their ſuit for 
being acknowledged princes of the blood, it ſeems 
there is no great fear to be had of any dangerous 
effects that w. | | 
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Touching the prince of Conde, his quality of firſt 
prince of the blood, and being the heir of a father 
and grandfather, who were the heads, and therefore 
ſupporters of the Proteſtant faction; having alſo 
a comely countenance, and able body, and com- 
petent years to. undertake any great action, when 
Nis king (in probability) ſhall leave his realm 'to a 
young Dauphin; and laſtly, his poverty,” and 

want of means breeding continual diſeaſes and en- 
vies.in him, when he compareth himſelf to thoſe 
that are behind him in rank, and yet before him in 
wealth, and power of commanding ; theſe cauſes 
are like enough, I ſay, to make him hazard the 
amendment of his eftate by fiſhing in troubled wa- 
ters, when opportunity ſhall preſent itſelf to that 

end. The which this king conſidering, keepeth (as 
much as he can) all diſadvantages againſt him on 
foot, and likewiſe ſupplanteth him from all means 
of riches and power. His diſadvantages are many, 
inſomuch, as for theſe: ten years he hath had more 
heart-breaking croſſes, than any young prince in 
E is 
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Cariftendom, being a great while honoured as the 
immediate ſucceſſor to the crown; and now the 
longer he liveth, the more decreaſing in honour and 
wer, For firſt his birth hath many exceptions 
againſt it, the king having reproached it bitterly to 
his teeth, that he was in doubt, whether he was his 
Kinſman or not ; and that by his means, and favour 
only, he came to be declared a prince of the blood. 
And the count Soiſſons ſtill affirming among his 
familiars, that he is not his brother's ſon, but baſtard 
of that page, who was called in queſtion for poiſoning 
of Henry the late prince of Condé; and whether the 
proceſs of that crime be aboliſhed, or ſtill of record, 
is doubtfully ſpoken of; the count Soiffons till 
pretending, that he 1s able' to produce that, or at 
leaſt, authentical copies thereof, when time ſhall 
or EE . 
Secondly, His education hath been ſo diſordered, 
and ignoble, as he is noted for one of the moſt 
diſſolute young men of France, both for laſciviouſ- 
neſs in women's matters, and the diſeaſe accompany- 
ing the ſame; and beſides for delighting in drinking 
of wine, and frequenting taverns to that end among 
baſe company. | | 
Thirdly, being before the king's marriage heir 
apparent to the crown, and then carefully inſtructed 
in points of popiſh religion, (inſomuch that there 
was a ſpeech a while, that he ſhould have been 
brought up at Rome) he hath thereout taken ſuch a 
faſhion, that, till of very late time, he was one of the 
moſt pertinacious and bitter ergoters againſt the 
1 8 and ons of thoſe of the reformed re- 
igion, that was to be found; which this king liked 
very well, as being the means to bar him of 
thoſe dependencies, which, by the contrary courſe, 
his father and grandfather had gotten among the 
nobility of France; and noteth, and obſerveth, that 
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as he groweth in years, he leaveth that courſe, and 
2 more mildly and temperately to- 
wards im. Wherefore the king doubteth, that from 
hence forth he may grow into ſtrength, and authority, 
and will not ſuffer him to live in his government 
of Guienne, nor in any other remote place from 
the court; fo that the prince complains, that nei- 
ther the king gives him means to live in court, ac- 
cording to his rank, and quality, nor ſuffers him to 
hide his poverty by living from it. | 

And whereas the prince had a great deſire to 
travel abont two years paſt into Italy; to have bet- 
tered his Knowledge, and experience, and to have 
diſſembled his poverty by living as a paſſenger; 
though the king had once given his conſent there- 
unto, yet ſoon after he recalled it, doubting (as was 
ſaid) that the prince might have been wrought upon 
by the Spaniſh faction in Italy'; which diſcontented 
the prince exceedingly much. Being croſſed there, 
he then ſought to amend his eſtate, and give himſelf 
contentment by marriage, and was hkely to have 
obtained that of Madame de Mercœur (being for 
riches the ſecond of France, next to that of Ma- 
dam de Montpenſier) had not the king, by a kind 
of violent, and ſovereign proceeding, ſnatched her 
from the prince; and, to the great diſcontentment of 
the lady herſelf, and of all her friends, forced her to 
marry his baftard of Vendoſme. Since that he hath 
alſo, with great bitterneſs, croſſed his marriage with 
Madame de Mayenne, and two others, Madame 
d'Aumale, and de Chemilly. He hath, at laſt, 
not only permitted, but even thruſt him unto that 
of Madame de Montmorency, but with ſuch jea- 
louſies, ſcandals, and indignities, as it is doubtful, 
whether that matter will end in a tragedy or a 
corhelly! 63222 | 
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This young prince of Conde is ſo overawed, as he 
durſt not render thoſe viſits, which I made him dur- 
ing my ſervice there ; for though he ſought it, yer 
could not he obtain leave to do that, which he firſt 
excuſed to me by intermediate perſons, and after by 
his own mouth. He profeſleth a great reſpect to 
to your majeſty, and likewiſe a great care in keeping 
himſelf in good predicament with the Engliſh,of which 


one argument is, that I moving him of a debt of 1000 


crowns lent his father by the earl of Leiceſter, he 
readily promiſed payment thereof, as ſoon as his 
means would ſerve for it; though otherwiſe he diſ- 
claimed paying any of the debts due by his father to 
the French. | | 

15 Soilſons. 


Touching the count of Soiſſons, he is the only 
prince capable of the ſucceſſion of the Crown, and of 
able parts of his own perſon, whoſe birth is no way 
called in queſtion : For as there are exceptions a- 
gainſt his nephew of Conde, ſo againſt the Dauphin, 
and all the queen's children, there may be objected, 
not only the king's firſt marriage with Queen Mar- 
garet, (which remains ſtill good, except there be 
admitted power in the pope, to diſpence with, and 
order ſuch matters as he fancieth ;) but likewiſe 
the contract of marriage, which he made with the 
marquels of Verneuil ; and tho? ſhe ſeemed to ſurrender 
the ſame (induced by the deceitful and menacing 
promiſes of the king) yet neither in terms of law 
and juſtice can the mother's ſurrendering of the in- 
ſtrument in writing prejudice her iſſue in their 


right, which they had formerly gotten : And beſides 


her continual conſtant profeſſion, that ſhe never 
intended to live with this king as his concubine, but 
as his wife (and accordingly ſuffereth him not now 


to have any farther uſe of her body) and the queen's | 
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eager and bitter oppoſition againſt her in that re- 


ſpect, do, as it were by a continual claim, keep this 
rhe in life and vigour. Upon theſe grounds the 
count is ſaid to have, long ſince, made a ſtock of 
100,000 crowns, which he keepeth ſtill, and aug- 
menteth daily ; by means whereof, upon the king's 


death, to make way to his deſigns and pretenſions. 
His perſon alſo is much conſiderable for the maturi- 


ty of his years, and his experience in matters both 


military and civil, during the paſſed troubles. Be- 


ſides his revenues are good and plentiful, having 
many goodly poſſeſſions in ſundry parts of the wal 
abroad: In Paris the faireſt houſe next to the 
king's ; and in court, the office of great maſter, 


whereby he eo all the domeſtical officers, 


and entertaineth at his table all the nobility either 
of France, or of ſtrange countries, that have occa- 
ſion to follow this court; means of drawing great 
dependencies, if he od them carefully. To him 
the king hath given alſo great provocation of eager 
diſcontentment. Firft, in ſupporting the duke of 
Sully againſt him; and ſecondly, in wreſting from his 
ſon Monſ. de Montpenſier s daughter, to place her with 
the duke of Orleans, though there had firſt paſſed 
ſolemn contracts between the count and Monſ. de 
Montpenſier, for matching her with Monſ. de Soiſ- 
ſons's ſon; And accordingly he ſeeketh alſo to 
weaken the count in means and power, For firſt, 

whereas governments of provinces have been always 
diſpoſed to princes of the blood, he hath given the 
name of governour to this count of that of Dau- 
phine, as he hath alſo of Guienne to the prince of 


Conde ; but he ſuffereth neither of them to go into 


their provinces. But to this count, Monl, de Lel- 
diguieres is lieutenant, who, beſides chat he is oppoſite 
to him in religion, is alſo of that power and credit 
there, that if the count ſhould come thither in per- 
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ſon, yet would Leſdiguieres way all matters after 
his own pleaſure. 

Secondly, The king eſtrangeth the count from 
dealing in matters of ſtare, or meddling with the im- 
portant affairs of the realm ; ſo as having been out- 


faced by de Sully a long time in that kind, and 


croſſed by him in other fuits, and purchaſes, with 
which he hath been in hand, he hath lived for the 
moſt part retired at his own houſe. 

Thirdly, In marriages, and otherwiſe, the king 
ſecketh to weaken his means of profit as much as he 


may, and, as they ſay, would willingly his couſins 


had no other means or maintenance, but the pen- 
ſions, which they draw from him, which he giveth 
not for their good, but to govern and command 
them the more eaſily. And fourthly, he Keepeth 
on foot animoſities between this prince, and thoſe 
of the houſe of Guiſe, who een Ane 
each of other. 


Lorrain. 


Wpuching the houſe of Lorrain, and of Guiſe, 
there are many cauſes, which feed the king's ſuſpicion 
of them. Firſt, the great dependencies, which the 
fathers and orandfathers have had in this realm ; 
which joined to the experience of the rather de- 


crepit, than old duke of Mayenne, and to the hardy 


and ſtirring diſpoſition of his two ſons, d' Eſguillon 
and de Sommerive, and the four brothers of "Guiſe, 
all fix able bodies, and ſuitable minds, and: which 
are indeed the luſtre and honour of that court; ad- 
ding likewiſe their preſent poverty, the want of means, 
either to ſatisfy their own deſires, or to content their 
followers, do all ſeem to attend an occaſion again of 
fiſhing in troubled waters. They are redoubtable 


allo tothe king for the province, whereof the duke 
of 


: 1 
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of Guile is governor, whereunto the houſe of Lor- 
rain pretendeth title; and therefore Monſ. de Guiſe 
once told me, that this king had ſaid to him, that in 
truſting him with the government of Provence, he 
committed a purſe to a thief. And albeit the 
king taketh that order in that province, as he dath in 
others, that the governors of places depend im- 
mediately upon himſelf; yet the noble and generous 
carriage of the duke of Guiſe makes him ſo be- 
loved of all the nobility, and others there, as his 
party in that country is ſuppoſed to be ſtronger than 
that of the king's. . 

Thirdly, This houſe is much ſuſpected by this 
miſdoubting king, in regard of the credit and fa- 
vour, which it hath had in Rome and Spain; but 

chiefly (if I do not much deceive myſelf) ſince 

your Majeſty came to the crown of theſe two iflands 
is his ſuſpicion encreaſed, concerning their new con- 
ſanguinity with the crown of England, and their 
ancient pretenſions from Charlemagne to the crown = 
of France; ſo that this houſe is as Gladius Delphi- = 
cus, apt to cut on both ſides. | | 1 
The means, which the king uſeth againſt them, are = 
theſe : Firſt, To have them live in court; fo they _ 58 
practiſe not in other places; and there by play, and 
other unthriftineſs, they grow poor. | 
Secondly, he keepeth the animoſities between | % 


them and the houſe of Bourbon ſtill on foot; and for 
that cauſe, he ſtoppeth the marriage of the prince of 
Conde and the duke of Mayenne's daughter, telling 
him in plain terms, he would not have him to match 
with his enemies, Thirdly, He plucketh from them 
the faireſt feathers they have. And therefore, where- 
as the marriage of Madame de Mercoeur, being of 
that houſe, might have either enriched Monſ. de 
Guiſe himſelf, or joined ſome potent friend to the 
fame, the king by ſovereign hand took her from 
e them 
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them all, and placed her with his baſtard ſon Monſ. 
de Vendoſme. Fourthly, In the quarrel, which the 
Duke d' Eſguillon had againſt Balagny, he ſought 
to breed a heart-burning in all the gentry of France 
againſt thoſe princes of Lorrain. But all theſe cauſes 
ſeem to be of no great efficacy: For the ſupplanting 
of them in wealth taketh not away their depen- 
dencies from the realm, or their expectation of aid 
from abroad; ſeeing that it was not the enriching 
of many, but the cauſe of religion, that impoſed this 
| greatneſs upon them. And the keeping of animo- 

Fries on foot between the princes of the blood and 
them, or between them and the ordinary gentry, is 


means rather to ſtir civil wars than ſtop them. 


Theſe courſes deſtroy not their courage, but whet 
it rather in eagerneſs towards the king, who is 
perpetually ſnarling at them. And it is an old rule 
that fortes and miſeri are dangerous, it they be pro- 
voked. 

To ſpeak of the particular worth of theſe Princes 


of the Raue of Guiſe. Monſ. de Mayenne is gene- 


rally eſteemed to be one of the beſt captains, and 
wiſeſt ſtateſmen, that this day liveth; yet there want 
not others, who cenſure him to — 9 been more for- 
tunate in having good cards dealt him, than able or 
prudent in playing well his game. For firſt, a 
ſtrong and well complexioned body, by intemperance, 
4 brought to be decrepit ſoon after forty years of 

For his ſtate of wealth, though he be ſome- 


5 behind-hand, being left well by his father, and 


having increaſed it by a match with an inheretrix; 
yet it is not to be imputed to him, conſidering the 
great actions, through which he hath run. But in all 


his Fs of war, eſpecially againſt the king, 
e was king of Navarre, and fince of Arques 


while 


and Ivry, he was ever ſnamefully foiled, though the 
ſtrength of his armies were ſometimes double wy 
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treble to thoſe of his adverſaries. In his treaty of 
compoſition, which he made with this king, he was fo 
irreſolute, that at laſt he accepted! much work condt- 
tions than thoſe, which were offered him at the firſt. 
For if he had followed Villeroy*s counſel, he might 
have had Burgundy in ſovereignty, and remained 


the head of the Catholic party. It was imputed to 


him alſo, that himſelf was the chiefeſt means of croſ- 
ling the marriage between his nephew the duke of 
Guiſe and the Infanta, out of envy and jealouſy. 

Being young, in the ſiege of Poictiers, he carried 
himſelf nobly ; but that was in his brother's the late 
duke of Guiſe's company: alone he never proſpered 
well. But his fortune or happinels appeared in this, 


that all the fruit of his brother's labours and profits 


came to him, being by that means chief of a party 
in that realm, which was much more potent than 
that, which depended on the king. And beſides 
that, he is eſteemed a man ſo little dangerous, as 
having kept that rule and coil in France, which is 
known, he is ſuffered to run on in a peaceable old 
age, whereof perchance there is hardly to be found 
an example 1 in any hiſtories. 


' Duke de Guiſe. 


An the other ſix young ones, men attribute 
generally moſt to the duke of "Guiſe himſelf, as be- 


ing wary and adviſed. It is very much ſufpected, 

that he hath married the marqueſs of Verneuil, who 
being rich, may furniſh him with money to ſpend 
during this king's life; and, if he over-live, is like to 


be the fitteſt inſtrument to promote the young Ver- 


neuil's right (if he hath any.) And ſome think the 
queen is contented, and acquainted with it, upon 


ſome counter deſigns and conſiderations.  Howloever, | 


if it be ſo, it is cleanly carried. 


Gg 4 | | Upon 
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Upon the ſpeech and conference, that I have had 
with moſt of them, I take the prince of Joinville to 
be the moſt capable of carrying through any great 
action with foreſight, hardineſs, and judgment. The 
duke d*Eſguillon is alſo of a good ſober and ſettled 
judgment, whereas I find Monl. de Guiſe himſelf in 
many thing, very windy. For the other three, the 
biſhop. of Rheimes, the Count de Sommerive, and 

the Chevalier de Guiſe, they attend armis & amori, 
and buſy not themſelves much in matters of ſtate. 
This houſe hath the peculiar note with it, that 
ſtrangers, who would be buſy in France, are like to 
have their chief aſpect placed upon the ſame, whe- 
ther the ſtorm blow from Great Britain, Spain, or 
Rome; for none of thoſe may truſt the houſe of 


Bourbon, for many very evident reaſons, nor yet 


well that of Montmorency. 


Mentmorency. 


The houſe of Montmorency hath a more ſtable 
and ſettled greatneſs, by his own poſſeſſions, govern- 
ments, and alliances, than any of the other two: 


For this preſent conſtable hath more fair houſes fur- 


niſhed and kept in reparation, than the king himſelf ; 
and his lands and poſſeſſions are very anſwerable to 
the maintaining of thoſe houſes. He is alſo the moſt 


abſolute commander in his government that is this 


day in France. His alliances allo are very great, 
noble, and princely, having matched one of his 
daughters with, the firſt prince of the blood; ano- 


ther with a king's fon, the Count d' Auvergne; 


and the third with the duke of Ventadour, a peer of 
France, a man of great poſſeſſions, and the moſt be- 
fore-hand of any of the ancient nobility of France. 


Theſe alliances are ſo much the more conſiderable, 


for that the prince of Conde's government of 


Guienne 
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Guienne is contiguous to that of the conſtable's in 
Languedoc; that the duke of Ventadour is a 


man of very great poſſeſſions in both theſe govern- 


ments; and that the Count d' Auvergne's poſſeſſions 
lye that way alſo, And although he be kept in pri- 
' 1on himſelf, yet muſt his inheritance come to his ſon, 


a young nobleman of great towardlineſs. Beſides, 


the conſtable hath to his brother Monſ. d' Amville, 
admiral of France; but being without iſſue or repu- 
tation of worthineſs, there is no great reckoning 
made of him; and for his nephews in conſangui- 
nity, the dukes of Tremouille, and Bouillon, and 
the Count Chaſtillon; and in affinity, the duke of 
Etſpernon, a man of the moſt dangerous head, and 
greateſt means in all that country. And the poſſeſ⸗ 
ions of all theſe lye either in Guienne, or near un- 
to it. Alſo true it is, that this man, through his old 
age, is neither like to hold his greatneſs long, nor his 
ſon through his young age to come unto it. There 
is a note of this houſe, that they are all ſquint- eyed. 

The word of their arms is, Dieu aide au premier 
Chreſtien. And the conſtable hath told me twice or 
thrice, that there were barons of Montmorency be- 
fore there were kings of France. But the king told 
me, in a diſpleaſing manner, talking with him once 
of the greatneſs of this family, that untill Henry the 
ſecond's time, they were only gentlemen of ſeven or 
eight hundred pound land. The king hath given 
to this conſtable many cauſes of diſtaſte: Firſt, in re- 


calling him from the managing of the greateſt affairs 


of the ſtate, which his predeceſſors were ever wont to 
have, though otherwiſe of leſs quality than this 
man. Secondly, | in detaining the count of Auvergne, 
his ſon-in-law, fo long in prifon. And thirdly, 
there is a mutual pique between them, touching a 

marriage, which the king would have had — 
his daughter of Verneuil and. the conſtable's only 


ſon, 
2 
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ſon, to which the conſtable would not hearken, but 
placed him with the heir of the houſe of Chemilly. 
And it is doubted the king's proceeding with his 
daughter of Conde may prove a worſe matter than 
any of the others, 

And in theſe terms ſtandeth the king with theſe 
three houſes, which, in our age, have been only ca- 
pable of making themſelves heads of parties ; for 
though there be many other great houſes, yet have 
they ſorted, and ranged themſelves, in the paſt trou- 
bles, with one of thei three: of which it is to 
be noted alſo, that the houſes of Bourbon and 
Guiſe have made direct oppoſition againſt their kings. 


But that of Montmorency never ſorted itſelf againſt 


the perſon of their kings, but ſerved them always 
faithfully, even againſt their neareſt kinſmen and 
friends, when they began any tumults. 


III. Limitation of porn of Governors. 


Now concerning this king s limiting of the power 
and commandment of the governours of provinces 
in general; it is true, that it is not a matter begun 
by him; but yet things were come to that paſs, 
when he came to the crown, as, if both his prudence 
and his fortune had not ſerved to avoid inconveni- 
encies, there were like to have been wrought very 
dangerous effects in his time. For as Hugh Capet, 
the firſt beginner of the family that now reigneth, 

thruſt the iſſue of Charlemagne out of the king - 


dom, by complotting with the governors of pro- 
vinces then in being, and promiſing them, that 


thoſe governments, which each of them had for term 
of life only, ſhould be given in fee- ſimple to them 
and their heirs : So this king being forced, at firſt, to 
compound with all thoſe, who had been in the league, 


"ys to leave them in thoſe governments, which they 
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then held; the duke of Biron meant to have 
ſtretched the matter a little further, and to have 
made all thoſe governments hereditary again, had 
not this king, by his quick and adviſed proceeding, 
in cutting off that dangerous head, and diſperſing, 
the reſt ; eſpecially de Bouillon, and de Tremouille, 
clean diſſipated and overthrown their plot, wherein 
his wiſdom appeared ; as likewiſe his 10 

long and peaceable reign ſince, whereby he had 


leifure to take away all hope from others of at- 


tempting the like: For thoſe heads of the league 
wearing away by natural death in length of time, he 
hath, in the mean ſpace, placed careful particular go- 
vernors over towns and fortreſſes, depending merely 
upon himſelf, who, like the inferior orbs that the 
aſtronomers ſpeak of, have their motions oppoſite 
to that of the Primum Mobile of the governors 


whereby he keepeth his kingdom from combuſtion 
that way, and hath reduced it into fo good an or- 


der, as he thereby ſtoppeth thoſe governors, either 
from gathering over-great power and authority for 
themſelves, or calling in ſtrangers to work any dan- 
gerous effects by their means. 


IV. Inferior Nobility. 


Touching the inferior nobility in general, con- 
ſiſting of Gentlemen of private families, or of great 


houſes, who have but ſmall means; he hath them 


much more obſequious to him than to any of his pre- 


deceſſors; and thereof his Majeſty hath to myſelf 
both vaunted often, and ſhewed men the effects and 
tokens of it. The courſe, which he taketh therein, 
is this: That thoſe, who are anywiſe eminent for 
military or civil ableneſs, he bindeth them to this 
obſequiouſneſs, by giving them penſions, (of which 
there are a great number, and well paid,) ſe long as 


they 


ortune, in his 
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they continue in their dutifulneſs. But upon the 


leaſt diſobedience, = are ſure to have their pen- 
ma 


ſions ſtopt ; which maketh Them very careful, not to 
do any thing againſt his will, neither in great mat- 
ters nor in ſmall. And albeit this may ſeem to be 
a matter of great expence and charge ; yet as the 
ſtare of this country ſtands, it is a thing, which 
yieldeth rather profit than detriment to his coffers : 
For albeit, as hath been ſaid before, all the nobility 
of this country be free from paying taxes, ſubſidies, 
or contributions for their lands or poſſeſſions, as long 
as they keep the ſame in their own hands ; yet if 
they let them out unto farmers, the king takerh all 
his duties upon them, as well as if they pertained to 
roturiers or yeomen. | | 

Now it followeth, that the gentlemen being na- 
turally high-· minded and preſumptuous, nouriſh each 
of them particularly hopes, to attain unto thoſe pen- 
fions, and other promotions in event. Wherefore 
they abandon their country habitations, and with 
two or three lackeys to attend them, follow the 
court. In the mean time their poſſeſſions remain- 
ing in the hands of their farmers, (who pay all taxes, 
and yield their Jandlords ſo much the leſs rent, and 
ſo much more to the king's revenues, as ſerveth 
to defray, with overplus, all the charges of penſions 
he giveth} upon the matter, our of the hopes of 
the one he payeth the penfions of the other. And 
fome upon the defire of obtaining that, which they 
have not, and the reft upon fear of lofing what they 
enjoy, do wholly fo frame themſelves to obey all 


the king's commandments and becks, as there is no 


ſchoolmaſter, that hath his ſcholars in more awe, than 
this king hath theſe gentlemen aforeſaid. 


It is true, that, beſides his penſions, he hath many 


other ways of rewarding his ſervants ; as by beſtow- 
ing the cuſtody of abbeys, and other religious houſes 


upon 
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upon them, (the clergy_ not gainſaying it, for fear of 
the reformed body of the Hugonots, and the pope 
being partly tied to it bythe concordates made by 
between Leo the tenth, and Francis the firſt, for de- 
feating the Pragmatic Sanction) and alſo by placing 
them in captainſhips and other places of command. 
But theſe permanent rewards are beſtowed upon 


them, whoſe long and conſtant ſervice hath given 
ſufficient aſſurance, that there was no liklihood of 


changing their demeanor. As for offices of juſtice, 
or of his finances or receipts, neither to the one or 
the other giveth he any of them gratis, but ſelleth 
them at an extreme rate. 


V. Common people. 


Concerning the common people, they hold it for 
a true principle of ſtate in France, that they muſt 
be kept low and out of heart by exactions and 
oppreſſions; for otherwiſe they would be apt to muti- 
nies and rebellions: and accordingly they have at this 
day ſo many burthens on them, as keep them from all 
fancy of ſkipping or running; for they are ſcarce able 
to go or wag under them. It is true they are not 
of this king's impoſition, but raiſed by his prede- 
ceſſors in times of neceſſary uſe; which he, upon 


pretence of paying his debts, keeps ſtill on foot in 


time of eaſe and plenty. And herein were there 
nat much to be imputed to him, were it not for 
his officers harſh proceeding, who preſs: them in 
ſome places to pay beyond their ability, having not 
yet recovered the ruins of the Jaſt civil wars. 
On the contrary, he giveth them in three things 


contentment : The firſt, that by a careful obſervation - 


of peace within his realm, he freeth them from the 
ſudden miſchiefs and diſtractions, which _ heretofore 


bers 


fell upon them. Secondly, He maketh great num- 
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bers of them to get their livings in his buildings, 


and other great works of his. Thirdly, He beſtow- 
eth yearly 50,000 franks in mending of high-ways 


for their eaſe and commodity, without impoſing 
any new taxes upon them for it; whereas hereto- 


fore, upon ſuch pretexts, they were ever wont to 


make new levies. By theſe devices, and by ſhare. 
ing the booty gotten from the common people 
(which are mated and kept out of heart) with the 
clergy, nobility, gentry, and officers of juſtice, (who 
could not receive ſuch great penſions and rewards 
from the king, except they were extorted from the 
people) it ſeemeth unto them, that they may ſafe- 
ly take what they liſt: at leaſt in time of peace 
they go on jollily with it; but yet not without 
danger, if the times ſhould change, as in the 
next chapter of their dangers and diſorders I will 
more at large ſpecify. ; 


Of their Diforders and Dangers. 
TNVERY well grounded kingdom and ſtate ought 


to have (as ſome ancients tell us) ſix things, 1. 
Food ſufficient for the ſuſtenance of the people. 


2. Handicrafts, for furniſhing commodities pertain- 


ing to man's life. 3. Arms and forces, to repulſe 
the injuries of ſtrangers, and to conſtrain the obe- 
dience of the inhabitants to the magiſtrates and the 
laws. 4. Wealth in referve for extraordinary oc- 
caſions. g. Religion, to diſpoſe them to live peace- 
ably, obediently, and innocently, 6. Juriſdiction, 
to puniſh the delinquents and offenders. By the e- 
qual and proportionable adminiſtration and diſpenſa- 

tion of each of theſe, is the whole. body kept in 
temper and harmony ; which how it is obſerved in 

this kingdom, let us piece by piece conſider, 


Food, 
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Kind: 


Touching food, God hath bleſſed that people 
with a plentiful region, and fruitful ſoil. And for 
making it yield all poſſible increaſes, the induſtry 
of the inhabitants is very great; as it is alſo in all 
| handicrafts, as before I partly related: but the diſ- 
order conſiſteth in the unequal diſtribution of the 
ſoil, ſome having more than enough, for riot and 
exceſs ; z and others not ſufficient for their neceſſary 
uſe. The ſubjects of France are alſo, as it is in o- 
ther kingdoms, compoſed of three ſorts of perſons : 
The eccleſiaſtical, who have the firſt rank, as thoſe, 
who are dedicated to the ſervice of God. The no- 
bles, who are ſelected for the ſervice of the king and 
ſtate ; and thoſe have the fees and juriſdiction of the 
realm. And laſtly, the people, under which are 
compriſed the inhabitants of the country towns; as 
merchants, artificers, and ſuch like. The two firſt 
degrees have more than enough; but the latter is ſo 
infinitely oppreſt, as they have their mouths filled 
with imprecations and bitter complaints; exclaiming, 
that their king ſeeketh not to be Roy des Frangois, but 
des Gueux, And indeed both this king, and ſome of 
his predeceſſors, uſe over them an oppreſſing ſervitude, 
more after the manner of the petty pilling tyrants of 
Italy, than according to the greatneſs and magnanimi- 
ty of their ancient princes, who governed their ſubjects 
in a mixt temperature betwixt fathers and lords. 


Hereof, at my firſt coming, I heard a tragical ex- 


ample happened in a village near unto Paris. The 
rigour of the king's officers, for levying of the 
king's taille, is ſo great, as, if they find no other 
ſtuff, in default of payment, they ſell the doors, 
windows, and tiles of the houſes.” The fear where- 
of made a poor man, having wife and children, 
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for payment of the king's duty, to ſell one only 
cow, which ſerved for their ſuſtenance ; intending 
out of the price thereof to have bought them food, 
and paid the king's duty. At his return to his houſe 
he found his money to be all counterfeit ; ſo he was 
like to go to priſon, His children call on him for 
food, which he had no means to give them; which 
made him enter into that deſperateneſs, as he firſt 
killed his own children, and then deſtroyed himſelf. 


Above all the provinces of France, that of Nor- 


mandy is moſt oppreſt ; and therefore the inha- 
bitants, when they hear of any extraordinary tax at 
court, uſe to ſay, that fome new impoſition upon 
them muſt furniſh the charge thereof. Monſ. de 
Sully, in way of vaunt, once told me, That his 
maſter levied more out of his only province of Nor- 
mandy, than mine did out of all the countries un- 
der him. To which I anſwered, I took that to be 


the way to make his Majeſty's ſubjects deſirous to 


change their maſter, and thoſe of my maſter to con- 
tinue their old. 8 5 


Names of Exactions, and the Reaſons. 


The names of their exactions are many, as 


taille, taillon, male, maletote, gabelle, traittes, 
creues, empruntes,. and others. Three cauſes are 
ſaid to have brought in this multitude of exactions. 
The firſt, the neceſſity of defraying the military 
charges for defence of the realm againſt the in- 
vaſions of the Engliſh. Hence ſprang the gabelles 
of ſalt, which thofe provinces, which were then ſub- 


ject to the Engliſh, are to this day freed of. The 


tailles, maletotes, and other contributions, in the time 


of Philip of Valois, John, Charles the fifth and 
ſixth, and the taillon for the Gend'armerie in the 
time of Charles the ſeventh, levied firſt by com- 

5 | miſſioners 
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miſſioners, as matters temporary. But though the 
cauſes be long. ſince ceaſed, yet the payments are 
ſtill made in, and inſtead of commiſſions, perma- 
nent officers (called Eſleus *) now deputed for the 
executing, thereof. 

The ſecond was the encroaching of authority, 181 
ſtretching of regal power by Lewis the eleventh, 
who vaunted, chat he had put la royaute hors 4 
page, the royalty out of pageſhip, in making levies 
by his ſimple edict or proclamation; whereas they 
were not to be granted, but en les aſſemblies des trois 
eſtats. After him followed Charles the eighth, whoſe 
time being not long, and that ſpent in exploits, 
partly profitable to the crown, as in annexing the 


dutchy of Bretagne thereunto ; partly glorious, as in 


conquering the kingdom of Naples ; made the peo- 
ple to have the leſs ſenſe of this extravagant power. 
Then ſucceeded Lewis the twelſth, who, in levies of 
his people, uſed that regard and moderation as the 
ſurname of Pere du Peuple hath been appropriated 


to him. But Francis the firſt, though otherwiſe a a 


great king, finding himſelf in poſſeſſion, of this 


power, ſtretched it for the raiſing legionary ſoldiers, 
and thereby encreaſed the taxes much. And he alſo. 


began the ſale of the offices. The third cauſe is 
aſcribed to the marriage of Henry the ſecond with 
a daughter of the houſe of Florence, her country- 


men bringing in many new inventions of oppreſſions. 


This preſent king's neceſſity, at his coming unto 
the crown, cauſed him not only to continue the old, 
but to encreaſe them alſo; and it went on ſo much the 


more currently, in that he found Monſ. de Sully a 
fit inſtrument for ſuch purpoſes. But as theſe new 


* Theſe Eſleus, who buy their place of the king, have more 
ofi>times of the Paiſan for their pains than the king's duty 
comes be, as it hath been told me by knowing men in France. 
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exactions are ſaid to have been brought in by the 
Florentines, ſo is that worthy of conſideration, 
which the chief chronicler of that city ſaitch, after he 
had reckoned up all kind of exactions there uſed, 
namely, Giovanni Villani, fol. 756. in theſe words, 
O figniori Florentini, &c. (in Engliſh) O lords of 
Florence, how ill a providence is it to increaſe pub- 
lick revenues out of the citizens ſubſtance, and 
verty- with ſtrained impoſitions to furniſh ſuch 
tooliſh expences. Do ye not know, that where the 
ſea is great, the tempeſt is great? And as the re- 
venue encreaſeth, ill huſbandry is provided. Tem 
(moſt dear) theſe inordinate deſires, and pleaſe God, 
and oppreſs not the innocent people. 

Oar of this diſorder there ariſeth this danger, 
that the huſbandman, and the citizen or artificer, 
finding, that they have no intereſt in the conſerva- 
tion of a government, whereby they are oppreſſed, 
and that they receive of the monarchy nothing but 
le fournir et le ſervir, muſt needs be deſirous of a 
change. The example whereof was ſeen in the 
citizen or townſman in the laſt troubles of the league, 
who, though religion was the firſt pretext, yet 
their adherence to the houſe of Guiſe orew (as ſome 
of their own writers note) out of a defire of liberty, 
having in their hands the hope of that eſpecially, 
and in their hearts theſe commanders, who, as 
they ſuppoſed, would lead them by the ſhorteſt 
courſe thereunto, So as the councellors of that 
realm were aſtoniſhed to ſee, how all the towns of 
France, like the bondmen of a gally, took the 
firſt occaſion to abandon the cares of their duty and 
obedience; and it is to be doubted,” that the con- 
tagion of the Low Country- ſtates liberties may 
creep far in bodies, which are prepared and apt to 
receive it, as are the ſtrong fortified towns 'of 
this kingdom. 15 n hath yet had no 
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opportunity to diſcover his affection. in this behalf: 
But it would ſoon be ſeen, which way they would 
bend, if any foreign enemy ſhould again give their 
kings ſuch overthrows, as they received at Creſly, 
Poitiers, or Agincourt. It is probable, that a little 
heedful care in the conquerors would unite their 
minds unto him, giving them hope of freeing them 
from the ſervitude. In the mean time it 1s evident, 
that the greateſt part and the ſtrongeſt of the 
inhabitants of this country remaineth diſcontented. 

Hence it comes, that in a country ſo populous, yet 
have their kings few ſoldiers, and in their need 
they are driven to uſe mercenaries z not daring to 
put arms into their ſubjects hands, whom they have 
ſo ill uſed, So that out of this immoderate exaction 
there ariſeth a chain of diſorders, conſiſting of many 
links to wantonehs and riot in the commanding per- 
ſons ; diſcontentment and repining in the commanded; 

a oreat weakneſs in matters of force to reſiſt inva- 
fions, or repreſs rebellions. And therefore the mo- 
derate courſe uſed heretofore in your majeſty's king- 


doms of England and Scotland is much more com- 
mendable and ſafe, where the nobility and the 


people being framed by their education to live to- 
gether in a temperate and mild manner, have cauſed, 

that our armies have been always filled with our 
own inhabitants; and thoſe being hardened with 
continual labour, and by affection and profit united 
to their landlords, who led them, for the moſt part 
prevailed in encounters againſt this nation; their 
forces either conſiſting of mercenaries, who had no 
care of the eſtate, or gentlemen, whoſe firſt brunts 
are furious, but want breath and hardineſs to de- 
bate the matter in long fight. Another diſorder is 
noted in this overmuch couragiouſneſs of gentlemen, 
that they are apt to duels and combats, which the 


king pretendeth he is defirous to repreſs, though 
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be contented to. have the moſt dan- 


gerous and boiling heads weeded out in that ſort. 
Beſides, they never raiſe folders, but they oppreſs 
the huſbandman : with us it is otherwiſe. And the 
oppreſſed people are like to make proof of their 
diſcontentments, when they ſhall have leaders able 
to make them know their own ſtrength, of which 
fort there never wanted many in France, who, 
upon their diſcontentments and private ends, have 
been ever ready, both to raiſe icdition among the 
ſubjects, to procure invaſions by ſtrangers, and to 
ſeize themſelves of ſome fortreſſes, thereby to keep 
themſelves in vigour and ſafety, till either they 
have eaſed their minds by revenges, or otherwiſe 
wrought their natural prince to their own deſigns. 
And never was this kingdom more prepared and 
inclined to ſuch a matter, than it is at this day, 
both by the houſe of Guile, and alſo the heads of the 
proteſtant religion, who are held the beſt captains 
now in France. So as the great ones being apt to 
call in ſtrangers, and the people in general to ad- 
here to them, upon hope to have their ſtate amend- 
ed; if this crown ſhould again fall into the diſ- 
orders, which a minority, or many pretenders to the 
ſovereignty, uſually work, there would be a notable 
opportunity wrought to thoſe, who ſhould be pre- 
pared to aſſail them. 8 


Reſerve of wealth. 


In their reſerve of wealth for extraordinary oc- 
calions, ſome note theſe diſorders. Firſt, that the 
ſubjects, who have any wealth, ſeek not to augment 
and conſerve it by way of merchandiſe, or honeſt 
trades, as they were wont to do: But every one 
places his money in buying offices for his children, 


the rather, for that officers wives have precedence 
before 
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before thoſe of other citizens. Hence it followeth, 

that, as ſome eſtimate it, the third part of the peo- 
ple of this country ſpend their time in chicanery; 
and Italians and other ſtrangers get their wealth 
into their hands, which is to be obtained by traffick. 

Further, that, Which is ſtirring among the natural 
inhabitants, is very unevenly parted, being in the 
hands of the king himſelf, or of his officers of finan- 
ces or juſtice ; the gentleman, the citizen, and mueh 
more the huſbandman, being but poor and needy ; 
and yet from theſe, and not the former, muſt. the 
king draw his means of defence in time of need, 

And touching this king's accumulating of treaſure, 
it ſeems to be a very fallible ground of power or 
greatneſs, For, firſt, it muſt needs breed infinite diſ- 
contentments, while it is in gathering; and the effects, 
which it produceth, being > gathered, have been to 
many ſtates rather hurtful than profitable. The 
free ſtate of the antient Rome was many years heap- 
ing up treaſure in Templo Saturni, gathered out of 
the ſpoils of all conquered nations. The end of it 
was, that Julius Cæſar ſeized himſelf thereof, (Pau- 
periorque fuit tum primum Cæſare Roma) and by means 
thereof aſſured ſo many partizans to himſelf as he 
was truly able to vaunt, Ego S. P. Q. R. nomen 
ine re effeci, Charles the fiffl of France, ſurnamed 
the wiſe, heaped up a great treaſure, thinking to 
{cave it to his ſon Charles VI. but his brother the 


duke of Anjou, as ſoon as he was dead, got it all 


into his hands, and ſpent it about the conqueſt of 


the kingdom of Naples, which enterpriſe he yet 
atchieved not, but periſhed therein. Henry VII. 


king of England heaped up a great treaſure “, 
and left it actually to his ſon Henry VIII. The fruit 
thereof was, that thereby the young king ſo ac- 
cuſtomed himſelf to vain and riotous expences, as to 


Two and twenty hundred thouſand pounds, it is ſaid, were 
left by him in ready money. 
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hold on the courſe he had begun : he made un- 
vonted levies upon his people, and thereby ſtirred 
-a rebellion or two; ranſacked and ſhared with the 
Potent men of his country all the abbey lands, 
which perchance might have been converted to 
ſome more profitable uſes for the publick ; and at 
laſt was fain to coin baſe monies, the laſt refuge of 
a bankrupt eftate, and a plain confeſſion of viola- 
ting that des publica, wherewith they were truſted. 

Never king came poorer to a kingdom than this 
preſent French king. By induſtry and heed, not- 
withſtanding, he is grown to that wealth, which we 
ſee, But whether the leaving it to his Dauphin 
ſhall be profitable or hurt, many doubt, and. the 
event will ſhew. There is none, that can with more 
experience diſcuſs this point than your majeſty, by 
your finding differently furniſhed your two crowns 
of Scotland and England, In ſum, many hold a 
great treaſure to be like a heavy ſword, of which 
a ſtrong man may well prevail himſelf; bur a child 
or a weakling, that will undertake to douriſh with it, 
inſtead of wounding his enemy, ſhall gaſh himſelf, 
Wherefore this king's courſe in matters of expence 
ſeemeth partly commendable ; as that ke reſtrain- 
eth his ordinary expence as much as he can, and 
leaveth a good portion for extraordinaries: Some 
writers preſcribe a fourth of the whole re- 


venue to be laid aſide for extraordinaries : That he 


nouriſheth many of his people in works, either mag- 
nificent for his own uſe and glory, or commodious to 
the publick, as fortifications of frontiers, cutting of 
new beds for rivers, making of high-ways, havens, 
or the like. And it ſeemeth partly doubtful, as that 
he continueth ſo great oppreſſions on his people, 


having means to eaſe them, which, as to himſelf. 
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: ſtrengthens him in the minds of his ſubjects; and | 
may chance to be the pretext of a civil war to his 1 
f Dauphin, eſpecially remaining in the hands of Monl, 1 
5 Sully, a man generally hated, in quarrel with great bl 
8 men, and of religion oppoſite to that profeſſed in . 
: the kingdom. | Fr A 
| - - 
: Religion. 1 
i Touching their Sacra, or ordering matters of re- | Ws - 
; ligion; before I ſpeak of it, becauſe the treatiſe | 1 
| may chance be ſcen with other eyes than your ma- tt 
, jeſty's, I had need to make apology for myſelf to b 
E thoſe, who think the very ſpeech of mixing matters 9 
; of religion and civil policy together, ſavoureth of A 
/ atheiſm. But, to my underſtanding, we are doubly a 9 
2 bound to almighty God, who of his goodneſs 'n 
N maketh, that the relying upon his worſhip giveth _— 
us means of paſſing our lives commodiouſly in this 1 
b world, and attaining everlaſting reward in the . þ 
» BE world to come. If, therefore, the civil effects of 

. religion be (as before hath been touched) to diſpoſe 

the people to live civilly, peaceably, obediently and 

E innocently ; ſurely in that kingdom there are many 

l diſorders in the ſame. For, as for their peaceable- 

i neſs, we ſee how far they have been from it, in their by 
Z paſt civil wars, raiſed upon pretext of religion, | 34 
. and proſecuted with more bitterneſs and cruelty, 35 
J than were ever the quarrels, that in time paſt ſet men 1 
0 i together by the ears about the diverſities of govern- 1 
f ments monarchal and popular. But for repreſſing | 
55 the flame thereof, this king hath wiſely caſt others 

IL thereon, thereby to cover it; and it is doubted, 

0 that if he, or any other, ſhould ſeek utterly to ex- 

i} + tinguiſh it, by throwing water upon it, the ” 

F ſmoke may chance to ariſe ſo great, as to put out 


his eyes firſt, and in the end, like fire in Knotty 
= 3 0 4 wood, 
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wood, it might chance burn the brighter. Touch. 
ing obedience, firſt, under pretence of Romifh re- 
ligion here, there are (beſides the great ones of the 
clergy) an infinite number of religious perſons, who 
have their. vow of obedience to the pope; the 
which ſerve as ſo many garriſons in this eſtate for 
the pope's power, and yet are maintained at the 
coſt and charges of this | kingdom, and not of 
the ſee of Rome. Secondly, we have ſeen, that 
firſt the proteſtants, and then the papiſts have aſ- 
failed that crown openly by great armies, under 


theſe pretences of religion. As for the innocency 


of their lives, the behaviour of the king, on the one 
ide, nor of Monſieur de Sully, on the other, give no 
great good example. And for the generality of meaner 
men, I have heard ſome, who have come papiſts 
out of England, ſay, that to ſee the manner of the 
papiſts living here hath almoſt perſwaded them to 
abandon that religion, that they profeſſed, notwith- 
ſtanding there are many on each fide both zealous 
in their life, and morally honeſt ; but for the moſt 
part in theſe doubtful and turbulent umes they uſe 
religion as a matter of faction, and of traffick for 
their private advantages. 0 


Juſtice. | 


But that, which I had moſt cauſe to look to, 


during my ſervice there, was the manner of admi- 
iſtration of juſtice, wherein there are many difor- 


ders, which alſo give exceeding g great diſcontentment ; 
whereof the firſt and principal is, that all their 
judges enter into their places by offending God 
with plain and manifeſt perjury. For although every 


body certainly knows, that they have bought their 
places of judicature, yet before they be received to 


Exerciſe the laue, tnere is a ſolemn path to be taken, 


_ that 


ADS / ; 


* 
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. that they have not given or promiſed any money, 


or other matter of value, for the ſame, How ſuch 
people are like to go on, who begin in that ſort 
(eſpecially when in every cauſe, little or great, 
there are ſolicitations and maintenances of potent 
men and women, not only tolerated, but expected, 
and in a manner exacted of the judges themſelves). 
is eaſy to eſtimate, For my own part, in the cauſes, 
which I have had to ſollicit for your majeſty's ſub- 
jects, I have found, that where the judges or re- 
porters were not intereſted in their own profit, they 
have always been not only ſlow (or rather. impotent) 
in rendring that juſtice, which the laws of nations, 
and their own treaties oblige, them unto, but, by 
the contrary, have proceeded in their injuſtice and 
oppreſſion even with alacrity : And ſome of their 
greateſt officers have either given me fair promiſes, 


without any effect following (but rather doing clean 


contrary to that, which they had ſaid) or elſe 
have ſcoffed at mine inſiſting upon a confident 
demand of juſtice, telling me in plain terms, that 
the ſtates of the world, now a days, look to their 
own profit, and not to the juſtice due to others; 
for in that caſe, ſaid they, there is no prince but 
muſt relinquiſh moſt of his poſſeſſions. 

Again, by the fale of their places of judica- 


ture it falleth out, that old advocates plead cauſes, 


and young counſellors or judges determine them, 


who paſs over matters in poſt, having for their 


ends, not the delivery of true and ſound juſtice, 


but the gratifying of thoſe men and women, who 
have ſollicited them in the cauſe, and the raifing to 
themſelves of huge and large Eſpices ® or fees; inſo- 


* Fſpices. Their fees are called eſpices from the old cuſtom 
they had, it being not lawful, in antient time, to take any 


other recompence for diſcharging their places præter eſculenta. 
No the thing is changed, and the name only remains. 
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much as a man of mean quality, that was reporter 
of a cauſe for ſome of your majeſty*s ſubjects un- 
juſtly condemned to the gallies at Rochelle (which 
ſentence, at my ſuit, was afterwards overthrown in 
the parliament at Paris) taxed for his own pains in 
peruſing the papers of this one cauſe, 24 J. ſterling, 
beſides all other fees paid to all other officers : and 
had it not been for the hope of that gain, I doubt 
the cauſe would not have had ſo good an end. 


Sale of Offices. 


Touching this ſelling of offices, many ſuppoſe, 
that the king receives greater prejudice therein, 
than the profit or gain he draws thereout is worth; 
for that when thoſe places were beſtowed freely up- 
on men of worth, and knowledge, and integrity, 
the people well contented themſelves with the 


edicts for levies of monies and other impoſitions, 


which had paſſed their allowance: but now their re- 


putation being almoſt clean decayed, it prepareth 


them to ſeek out ſome new means of relief. Again, 
the company of judges, or court of parhament, with 


great authority oppoſed themſelves againſt the en- 
croachments of the court of Rome, the king be- 


ing not then ſeen in it; whereas now the brunt of 
the oppoſition lieth upon himſelf, - Others fay, it 
were as good the king ſold them, as leave them to 


the fale of the judges themſelves, as the manner is 
with us ; for, beſides the revenue he raiſeth thereout, 


they are, as it were, fo many tenures, which draw 
neceſſary dependance upon the king from them, 
which have purchaſed the ſame: but they would 


have thoſe oaths taken away of giving nothing; they 


would have them collated upon perſons elected by 

thoſe formerly of the company, that the entry of 

thoſe unworthily preferred might reſt upon — 
| an 
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and not upon the king, wh) now. by his raſh be- 
ſtowing them, either on him, who offereth moſt, 
without reſpect of perſons merit, or who cometh 
firſt after ſome Joſs of his at play (infomuch as at 
ſome times he hath played at dice preſidents 
places, that were void) draweth much obloquy and 


| ſcandal to himſelf. In this point, amongſt us there 


was a ſtatute made in 5. E. VI. whereby all fale 


of offices is utterly forbidden; and there is a proviſo 
worth the noting inſerted, for excepting the juſtices 
of both benches, and he juſtices of aſſize, namely, 
that they may in ſuch caſes do, as they had for- 


merly accuſtomed to do. 


Of perſons managing their great offers. 


HEI R number may be reſtrained to thus 
namely, the king himſelf, the lord. chancel- 
lor, the duke of Sully, and Monkicur de ne 


The * 


The king's perſon is of great ability both for the 
vigor of his body, and the force of his mind. That 
of his body is ſaid to have been wrought by a 
ſtrange and extraordinary kind of nouriſhment, 
which he received in his infancy. For his father 
and mother bringing up over delicately his elder 
brother, by their too much tenderneſs ee 7s him 
to that weakneſs, as he died in his childhood: The 
which his grandfather Henry king of Navarre con- 
ſidering, would needs take upon him the direction 
of this king's education, and placed him with a 


huſbandman, where he was amongſt his children, 


brought up like one of them, with hard and coarſe 
fare, and for the moſt part, till he was ſeven years 
old, without hoſe or ſhoes; which relation OY 
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de Villeroy made to 8. William Godolphin and me 


at the time your majeſty lent him over to con- 
gratulate the king and queen's eſcape from their 
danger of drowning. The King was born the 1 3th 
of December 1553, and hath in the courſe of his 
life run through the moſt hazards of any great per- 
ſonage, that now liveth, or of whom mention is 
almoſt to be found in any hiſtories ; for beſides one 
hundred and twenty five fights of battles, and other 
exploits of arms, wherein he hath been perſonally 
in the field, and two hundred fieges of towns, he 


- hath eſcaped divers other dangers, as that of drown- 


ing, and the aſlaſlinates of Picrre Barriere, and John 
Chaſtel, both ſcholars of the Jeſuits, the like of the 
one of which only took away the life of his prede- 


ceſſor. Yet of his natural diſpoſition, he ſeemeth 
not to be very hardy, as appeared after the maſſacre 
of Paris, where he ſhewed nothing ſo much magna- 
nimity and reſolution for perſiſting in his religion, 


as his couſin the prince of Conde did. And before 
that, I had often heard of certain Engliſh gentle- 
men, who went into France under the leading of 


an uncle of mine, called Henry Champernowne, 


and came to the camp about the time of the battle 


of Moncontour, and continued in the ſame durin 


all the circuit it made under the admiral Chaſtillon 


and the two princes of Navarre and Conde, through 
Gaſcogne and Languedoc, till it came to Rene le 
Duc, where the peace was made, that the prince of 


Conde, in the opinion of all the camp, was much 
preferred before the prince of Navarre for his courage 
and worthineſs; the one bending his mind to military 
ſtudies, and getting the Jove of men of war; and the 
other to the feeding of cocks, and hawks, and other 


birds; fo that then he had the report to be timorous 


and dull. But the often dangers, which neceſſity inforc- 
ed him to paſs afterwards, had wrought thoſe effects 


UPON 
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upon his able body, about the beginning of the league, 
as he, who wrote in Spaniſh, L'unione Catolica, 
having occaſion to mention this king, ſpeaketh of 
him (though being his enemy) as of another Achil- 
les, that had the leading of the Mirmidons, ſaying, 
that the forces, that he brought to the aid of the 


| laſt king, were more conſiderable for their valour 


than for their number, which was but two thouſand, 
but of that military hardneſs and ſufficiency, as in two 


year together they were never {een abroad unbooted, 


but perpetually in exerciſe of war or hunting. This 
ſeemeth alſo to be confirmed by the courſe, he hath 
held, ſince he hath had the means to Jive in peace. 
For he ſtudiouſly avoideth all occaſions of war, eſ- 
pecially where he doubteth to find any ſtrong op- 
poſition 3 and therefore though he went roundly in 
hand with the poor duke of Savoy about the mar- 
quiſate of Saluces, yet he was content to quit his 
conqueſts, when Spain began to enter into the quar- 
rel, and to patch up a peace with receiving the 
country of Breſſe in exchange thereof. And for 
his own hereditary country of Navarre, which Spain 
withholdeth fo unjuſtly from him, and of which all 


chriſtendom expected he would have undertaken the 


recovery (eſpecially Spain lying ſo exhauſted and en- 
tangled in a damageable war on the one fide, and he 


the other more plentifully furniſhed with all kind 


of neceſſaries appertaining to war, than any of his 
predeceſſors of a long time) is yet content to be 


quiet. Beſides, albeit at his laſt expedition to- 


wards Sedan, he had as well the forces, which him- 
ſelf had levied againſt the duke of Bouillon, as thoſe, 
which the duke had prepared for his own defence, 


ready at his commandment, a great river apt to carry 


all his amunitions of war into the heart of the arch- 
duke's country, where he might ſeize himſelf of 
territories adjacent and contiguous to his own do- 


minions, 
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478 Fir George Carew's Relation of the 
minions, by way of repriſal (as in the quarrel againſt 
Savoy for Saluces, he had done of Breſſe) in 
lieu of thoſe detained from him in Navarre, and 
that the Low- country ſtates exhorted him thereunto, 


offering both aſſiſtance and diverſion to the utter- 
moſt of their power, and that (upon the practices of 


Spain with Mirargues, for which he was executed) 


the king had, to myſelf, uſed certain brave and 


minatory words, as if he had a purpoſe to reſent 
himſelf againſt Spain; yet in the end he only bought 


a peace of the poor duke of Bouillon, ſome de- 


monſtrations of the honour of the matter reſting for 
a while on this king's part (which alſo are ſince 
vaniſhed) but the true real effects of profit remaining 
with the duke. This natural diſpoſition of want of 
true magnanimity, or of the lachete, (as the marquiſe 


of Verneuil ſtileth it) appeareth in effect in all his 


actions. Thoſe, who hazarded their lives and for- 


tunes for ſettling the crown on his head, he neither 
rewardeth nor payeth ; thoſe, who were of the league 
againſt him, he hath bought to be his friends, and 


giveth them preferments. And to myſelf he hath 


affirmed, that he found them his moſt truſty ſer- 
vants. The Jeſuits, who ſought to take away his 


life, he cheriſheth moſt of all the Roman orders, 


for fear leſt they ſhould do the fame again. 

Thoſe councellors of his, who are moſt potent 
with him, as Villeroy and Sully, govern him by 
terror rather than obſequiouſneſs. In his love it 
is the like, and therefore both the queen and the 
marquiſe of Verneuil, when they will obtain any thing 
of him, find they prevail moſt in gourmanding him. 
So it is alſo in his play, where he ſheweth ex- 
treme paſſion in ſmall loſſes, and is content to 
gain by all kind of ſhiftsand devices. Likewiſe in 
his ordinary diſcourſes, where he reſpecteth not the 
truth of the matter, but only what may ſerve his 
turn for the preſent : but chiefly in his religion, 

2 | where 
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where he hath made often demonſtration, by his 
changes and looſe life, that he valueth both his 
profit and pleaſure above it, f 

Touching the ſtrength of his apprehenſion and 
conceit, it is held rather to conſiſt in certain ſtarting 
holes and ſhort ends of wit, than in any ſound 
ſufficiency of diſcourſe. And therefore thoſe of his 
court ſay of him, that for defaites and repartees he 
is excellent, but that he is nobody at enterpriſes or 
conſultations de longue haleine; the which, in mine 
own negotiation with him, 1 have obſerved alſo to be 
true. In ſum, I ſuppoſe it may be ſaid of him, that 
as multitude of dangers hath brought him alſo, to a 
habit of reſolution in diſtreſs beyond his natural 
propenſion or diſpoſition ; ſo the experience of 
many affairs and bulinefſes maketh him ready to 
determine what way he will take in ordinary oc- 


currences, though he have not the patience in a 


new object to weigh what may be ſaid on the one 
ſide, and on the other, and by comparing the rea- 
ſons to determine, which are the moſt important. 
For his parts of manners and converſation, they 
are very ſweet and pleaſing, nothing ſanguinary, not 
ſwollen with pride, but with an excellent tempera- 
ment he ſeemeth to equal himſelf to the meaneſt 


of his ſubjects in hearing and talking with them, 


— 
— 


and with the greateſt and moſt potent he retaineth 
ſuch a majeſty, as makes them tremble, not only at 
his words, but alſo at his looks and countenances. 
And the opinion of his virtue or powerful com- 


manding is ſo eminent, joined with his curioſity and 


watchfulneſs to underſtand all matters both ſmall 
and great, as though he do worſe things in mat- 
ters of intemperance and lubricity, even in full light 
before the eyes of all people, than thoſe, which were 
doubtfully imputed to his predeceſſor Hen. III. 
to have been uſed by him in ſecret within the doors 
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480 Sir George Carew's Relation of the 
of his chamber, and that ſome took occaſion there- 


by to bring his ſaid predeceſſ or into hatred and 
contempt of his people; yet is there not any, either 
eccleſiaſtical or lay, at home or abroad, that dare 


attaint this man for it in any ſort. He is excellent alſo 


in his economical faculty, or looking into matters 


of profit; omitting no means or advantage of en- 


riching his realm generally, nor of drawing the 
beſt offices and inheritances to his children both 


legitimate and natural. In way of liberality he 


payeth more penſions than ever any of his prede- 
ceſſors did; and therein alſo he uſeth great art and 


heed to furniſh the ſums requiſite thereto, out of 
means little burdenſome to himſelf, and diſtributeth 


them with great choice to perſons of importance, 


who may either ſerve him in his occaſions, or at 
leaſt be contraried, by the means thereof, from being 


buſy in attempting againſt him. The limitation of 
them alſo is perſonal and temporary; fo as both 


he may withdraw them when he liſt, and thoſe, to 


whom they are firſt granted, cannot transfer them 


to others. His magnificence in building huge and 


ſtately works in his palaces for his own ule, in 
fortifications for ſafety of his realm, in bridges, 


high- ways, and cutting of rivers for the eaſe and 
commodities of his people, is very great; and yet 
as he handleth the matter, it is one of his ſmalleſt ex- 
pences. To conclude, as they make here a diſtinc- 
tion between a good man and a good King by their 
ordinary proverb, De meſcbant homme, bon roy; 10 


it may be {aid of him touching his moral virtues 


and vices, that his vices are ſomewhat preponderant, 
though Pcre Cotton uſe to tell him, that he is in 
the aflured way to ſalvation, in reſpet of his merits, 
for thoſe being ballanced with his crimes, are in the 
proportion of 8 to 4. But eſtimating him as a king, 


his virtues are much more eminent, having brought 
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his realm, that was utterly ſhaken, and ready to 


rend in pieces, to the greateſt wealth, union and 


ſtrength, that it hath been in for this many hundred 
years; wherein he obſerveth the old rule of Polybius, 


that by merit or demerit in times paſt, he eſteem- 


eth not his friends or foes, but valueth them accord- 
ing to the profit or harm, that may from them come 


to him for the future. His health and ſtrength he 


hath in a great proportion, his body being not only 
able for all exerciſes, but even for exceſſes and diſ- 
tempers, both in intemperance, and incontinency, 
And though he be ſometimes bitten by the gout, 
yet he ever findeth means ſuddenly to ſhake it off. 
And in the four years, that I ſerved in that court, I 


found him little decayed in his countenance, or o- 


ther diſpoſition of his body, but he rather grew to 
look younger every day than other; ſo that I would 


think he were likely to live a long while, but that 


ſome of their hiſtoriographers have obſerved, that 
for theſe five hundred years, none of their kings 
ever paſſed the age of ſixty ; and ſo-this man being 
of the ſame race, ſhould in probability run the ſame 
cout ang | 


The Chancellor, 


The chancellor is a man, who hath been brought 
up in the ſtudy and practice of the laws, but there- - 


in attained not any ſuch excellency of knowledge, 


as might promote to this eminency of dignity, 


which he now enjoyeth. After he fell to be employ- 
ed in meſſages and embaſſages firft to this king, 
when he was king of Navarre, who then began to 


affect him, next in Switzerland, and afterwards at 


Rome, During his employments in Switzerland the 


* He was ſlain the 4th of May, 1610. 
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laſt king died, and there he not only declared himſelf 
ſpeedily and ronndly for this king, but was fain to fur- 
niſh the charge of his embaſſage out of his own means, 


this king's wants being then ſuch as are known. In his 
ſervice at Rome, he was the chief man ufed for the 


match between this king and the preſent queen, 


Theſe things, joined to his own plauſible proceeding 
with all men, and his obſequious ſeconding of this 
king's humours, hath brought him to the height of 
authority, which he now holdeth, being for affairs of 
eſtate, of revenue, of juſtice, of government, and 
for enjoying his majeſty's ear at all occaſions, the 


moſt active and employed chancellor, that hath been 


in France a long time. 

In his manner of negotiating he is very cloſe and 
wary, full of fair words, and fruitleſs promiſes, to 
give contentment for the time; and either forget- 
eth them, or doth the clean contrary, inſomuch as 
ſome call him, Le Treſorzer des promeſſes.. He ſpeak- 
eth the Latin and Italian tongues in.good. perfection, 
and hath ſome knowledge of the Greek. In his 


humanity learning, as in the ſcience of the laws, 


he is held rather ſuperficial than profound. His 


chief deſire and end is to enrich himſelf, per fas & 
nefas, and therein ſome of his court have, in diſcourſe 
with me, applied to him the ſaying of Tacitus, 
concerning the /iberti of Galba, Fe they had manus 
feſtinantes & avidas tanquam ſub ſene principe. From 
other vices he is indifferent clear. In thoſe cauſes, 
which I have had to ſolicit during my fervice, I 
cannot much vaunt of his juſtice or honourable 
proceeding: but he is an excellent negotiator, wary 
in what he ſayeth himſelf, temperate and patient 
concerning thoſe things, which proceed from others, 


in ſo much as reproaches move him not to anger; 


of a comely countenance and preſence, and rather 
ſhewing an affable courtlineſs han a judicial gravity 
in 
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in his. entertainment. For continuing his potency 
in court, he is exceedingly well ſettled; Firſt, by the 


king's inclination towards him, and his obſequiouſ- 
neſs towards him again; likewiſe his vigilancy and 
care to entertain all matters, even more than he is 


able to diſpatch. Secondly, by entertaining' the 


queen in the like manner. And to encreaſe the firſt. 
obligation, that ſhe hath to him of procuring the 


match, he continueth. as it were an arbiter of the 


differences between her and the marquiſe, and ſtick- 


eth in his plauſible manner on the queen's fide, when 


the king entereth into diſtempers with her touching x 
theſe cauſes. 

Thirdly, Monſ. Villeroy and he join cloſe toge- 
ther in oppoſition againſt de Sully, and prevailing 
themſelves of the advantage of religion, which hath 
the ſway here put Sully ever to his defences; and 
by this means hold themſelves the cloſer together 
in other matters alſo; | 

Fourthly, by having brought i in his fon de Pui- 
fieux into Monſ. Villeroy's place, upon his marriage 
with Monf. Alincourt's daughter; and both the 
chancellor and Monſ. de Villeroy, turn all the moſt 
important affairs to the difpatch of the ſaid Pui- 
ſieux, and reform him of his errors out of their 
experience, ſo as he is in the beſt method of prov- 
ing an able miniſter of ſtate, of any young man per- 
chance in Europe; his father alſo having been 
careful to bring him up in learning, and att aining 
ſundry languages, both learned, as che Latin and 
Greek, and vulgar as che e and Italian, which 


he ſpeaketh in good perfection. He began to en- 


ter into his office of ſecretary at my firſt coming to 
that court; and then the king told me, he deſtined 
De Puiſieux to the ſervice of the Dauphin, as Vil- 
leroy was uſed under him; ſo as this ferveth the 
chancellor in ſettling his poſterity for the future wo | 

11 2 ſo. 
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ſo. - The young man of himſelf is vain and windy, 
but theſe courſes muſt needs ſurmount nature, and in 
time breed greater ſufficiency. in him. They are, 
by extraction, of the family of the Bruſlarts in Paris, 


(and ſign by that name) which of late times hath 


been much employed in affairs of ſtate and juſtice; 
and I have placed them both together, becauſe 
they lodge both in one houſe at Paris. 


Duke de Sully, ate; before Marquis pe Raſuy. 


The duke of Sully, as himſelf told me, was born 
the 6th of January 1560, and by many is held to 
be of a Scottiſh extraction, of the family of the 
Betons, though he himſelf will not acknowledge it, 


but pretendeth to be deſcended from the lords of 


Bethun in Flanders. He hath been from his youth 
brought up with the king, and in thirty-three years 
never r from him. Of dis manners and faſhions, I 
need not ſpeak, having himſelf been ſo lately in 
England; but ſome Teſemble' them to a great 
furnace, which, out of a ſtrong and vigorous heat 
of underſtanding and courage, caſts atſo a great 
ſmoke of vaunting and rigorous arrogancy. In his 


negotiating I have found him open, ſubſtantial, and 


ingenuous, deſpiſing the affectation of ſeeming wiſe 
by petty ſubtilties, and cloſe retiredneſs. 

Thovgh he holdeth great offices, yet it feemeth, 
the worth of his own perſon hath rather made his 
places great, than they have exalted him. His firſt 
greatneſs is ſaid to have grown out of this occaſion, 
The Duke d'Eſpernon propounded, in council, a 
certain levy to be made upon the people of his go- 
verament. Roſny being newly come to the place of 
intendant des finances, ſpake bitterly before Eſpernon's 
face againſt it, terming it a ſhameful propoſition and 
a robbery ; and withall tore the memorial, which 


d' Eſpernon 
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d' Eſpernon had delivered concerning the ſame. 
That indignity exaſperated d*Eſpernon ſo much, 
as reproaching Roſny's baſeneſs and arrogancy, he 
ſet his hand to his ſword. Roſny anſwered with as 
great fierceneſs, and uſed the like demonſtration of 
force, adding, that in their birth there was dmall 
odds; or, if there were any, 1t was on his fide; and 
that when it pleaſed this king to do as much for 
him, as the laſt had done for d'Eſpernon, he ſhould 
be every way his equal. The king hearing of this 
diſorder, reproved d'Eſpernon, bidding him to 
gourmand his own valets, and not his officers, 
And that Rhoſny had anſwered him well, which he 
ſhould fee by effect, and thereupon promiſed to 
make Roſny duke and peer of France. Since that 
time, the king ſupporting Sully in all his rough 
_ courſes, which he hath taken for the encreaſing the 
revenues of his crown, he hath found great profit 
thereby himſelf, But Sully hath thereby made him- 

ſelf extremely odious to great and ſmall, and eſpeci- 
ally to the count Soiſſons, which happened in this ſort. 
Sully delaying to make paymeat of a certain ſung, 
which the king had granted to the count, and the 
count's ſollicitor willing and preſſing him to con- 
ſider, that it was a prince of the blood, whom he 
delayed; Sully made anſwer, It were well with the 
realm, if the king had no more couſins than he had 
brethren. Whereupon the count pretending to uſe 
ſorcible means to offend Sully, the king cauſed it to 
be notified, that whoſoever ſhould attempt Sully, 
ſhould find the king's own perſon for his ſecond 
Since that time Sully hath ever been accompa- 
nied with troops of gentlemen, where before he 
made it his glory to be followed only with one ſer- 
vant and a couple of Jacquies. But he ever carried 
out the matter bravely, and told myſelf once or twice, 
that the count threatned many, but hurt none; 
"a0 2 „ 
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and in the end, both the count Soiſſons, and duke 
d' Eſpernon, are become his 1 885 and obſequious 


friends. 


When Sully came TY to the managing of the 


revenues, he found (as he himſelf told me) all 
things out of order, full of robbery of officers, 
fall of confuſion, no treaſure, no munition, no fur- 
niture for the king's houſes, and the crown, 10- 
debted three hundred millions; that is, three 
millions of pounds ſterling. Since that time, that 
in February 1608, he had acquitted one hundred 
and thirty millions 'of that debt, redeeming the 
moſt part of the revenues of the crown that were 
mortgaged , that he had brought good ſtore of trea- 
ſure into the Baſtille, filled moſt of the arſcnals with 
munition, furniſhed moſt of the king's houſes with 
rich tapeſtry, and other moveables ; and where the 


farms of the whole realm amounted then but to 


8000001. ſterling, this year 1609, he had let them 
out for 1000000 l. and that without exacting any 
more upon the people than was paid before, bur 


only by reducing that to the king's colſers, which was 


embezled by under-officers. 
Whether the proſecution of the Romiſh faQion 


will at length remove him from the court, is ſome- 


what doubtful. But if it ſhould happen, ſuppoſe 


it would prove for your majeſty's advantage, and 


that king's detriment. For not only the affairs of 
the revenues, might perchance fall into diforders a- 
gain ; but the Proteſtants, both in that kingdom 
and abroad, would then fall into difidence of the 
preceeding of that court, when the council ſhould 


be altogether Romiſh (whereas now they ſuppoſe 
nothing will be propounded to their ſubverſion all 


the while he is there) and ſeek to fortify themſelves 
by new intelligences, and aſſociations; the which hap- 


pening, muſt necefſar ily make them fall(in regard of 


foreign forces) to a gependance upon your majeſty, 
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and like enough would make them chooſe alſo a 
new head to depend upon in that realm, ſuch as 
this king himſelf was in his predeceſſor's time. 
Beſides he is ever hammering upon building a navy 
for the ſea, which if he ſhould effect, might prove 
an evil neighbour to your majeſty's dominions. 
Again, upon colour of the project of the treaty, 
that was made at his being in England, he is more 
oppoſite to the paying your majeſty's debt (ſtretch- 
ing the ſame treaty beyond all reaſonable conſtruc- 
tion, becauſe he made it himſelf) than any other, 
who ſhould come in his place, would be. 
Touching the Proteſtants of France, they have 
no great aid or {upport from him, but he is as 
harſh and rough to them, as to any others; and 
ſtoppeth little that ſupplanting of particulars which 
the king uſeth, but rather ſerveth among their body 
_ altogether for the king's ends. And touching his 
perſiſting ſo conſtantly in the profeſſion of the re- 
formed religion, many doubt, it proceedeth rather 
out of policy, than out of conſcience, ſeeing his life is 
nothing anſwerable to his profeſſion; but full of in- 
continency, of oppreſſion, and rapine for his own 
articular, as well as for his Maſter's profit. His 
peech is full of immodeſty and filthineſs, even a 
his own table publickly; a ſcoffer and contemner 8 
all reſpects of juſtice, which terms he both uſed to 
myſelf, and, as I hear, to many others of that king's 
ſubjects, telling them, his maſter had placed him in 
his office to encreaſe his revenue, and not to deliver 
juſtice, But becauſe that he doubteth, that upon the 
king's death, the count of Soiſſons, or other of his 
enemies might perſecute him, as, after Philip le Bel's 
death, Enguerrand de Marigny, who had the like 
power in France, and money matters, and the like 
oppoſition with great men, was perſecuted by 
Charles de Valois, who ceaſed not, till had cauſed 
Fr 4 Enguerrand 
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Enguerrand, upon forged accuſations, to be hanged 
in the place of the Greve at Paris; therefore for his 
own ſafety, it behoveth him fo to carry himſelf in 
the mean time, as he may then ſhroud. himſelf a- 
' mong the party of the religion. Beſides, he know- 
eth the king's timorous and ſuſpitious nature ſo well, 
and hath ſuch a predonunant genius over his, as 
he ſhall better maintain his reputation and power 
with him, in ſtanding ſtiff upon his own terms, than 
in making demonſtration of fear or yielding. 
But talking with de Sully of this point myſelf, 
he attributed this his conſtancy to his own natural 
reſolution, ſaying, Je ne demerds jamais ce, que j ay 
une fois reſolu pour bon. One great difference I ob- 
ſerve between the chancellor and Monſ. de Sully, 
the firſt having many good words, and deeds nothing 
anſwerable ; and the other's deeds are rather better 
than worſe than his words. De Sully is not void of 
learning, both of knowledge of Latin, and other 
ſtudies of humanity. ; but chiefly in arguing points 
of religion, wherein he 1s very ready and confident. 
But he moſt prizeth himſelf for his military ableneſs, 
being offended, when men aſcribe the chiefeſt part 
of his ſufficiency to the managing of the matters of 


the king's revenues and treaſures. He hath ſought 
heretofore, to fortify himſelf in court, by means of 
the queen and the houſe of Guiſe. But the chan- 


cellor growing more potent with the queen, he hath 
of late fallen in with the marquiſe of Verneuil to 
terms of friendſhip, from that bitter oppoſition, 
which was long between them. He hath alſo en- 
tertained intelligence long with the houſe of Guiſe; 
but their unthriftineſs being like to rum him, he by 
degrees falleth off from them, By alliances he hatk 
ſtrengthened himſelf with the two houſes of Rohan 
and Ventadour, where he hath placed rwo daugh- 


ers, and his fon is beſtowed with Monſ. de Crequy's 


daughter, 
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daughter, who ſhall” have all the wealth of Les- 
diguieres, being very Sreat. So that by that mar- 


riage, and his Anhet's s* purchaſes, young Roſny is 
like to prove « one of the chicfeſt 5 of F rance. 
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Monſ. de Villeroy, by his Toe experience in mat- 
ters of ſtate, is held to be the dran in chapter of 
all the ſtateſmen in Chriſtendom, having attained to 
a great age, ſtill vigorous and healthy, not decay- 
ing in his judgment or ſenſes any thing; and hav- 
ing even from his infancy (as he faith himſclf in one 
of his Apologies) been brought up in the boſoms of 
the kings; and in the year 1605, he told me, it was 
thirty-eight years ſince he began the execution of 
the-place, which he then held. Upon his advice 
and counſel the king chiefly relieth, and ſome of the 
court told me, chat 77 luy donne ſur les doigts, When 
the King hath been over buſy in ſpeaking to an am- 
baſſador more than he ſhould. He is naturally ge- 
nerous, and of a great courage, and fierceneſs, and 
not abandoning his reſolutions and purpoſes, nor 
taxed with any unnoble means of ſcraping wealth 

together. And indeed he had no need to do it, 
which the chancellor and Sully had, being raiſed 
to their greatneſs from very mean eſtate ; : whereas 
Villeroy had 50001. ſterling, in revenue, by deſcent 
from his father, and affecteth not thoſe outward de- 
monſtrations of pomp and magnificence, which the 
other two do, but rather feeketh that, which is ſolid 
and commodious. And where it is aſcribed to Sully 
for a great matter of courage and reſolution, that 
he hath not renounced the religion, in which he 
hath been brought. up: Villeroy hath done much 
more, for he was not contented to be only aſſured 
of his own, even when the League was growing in- 

ta 
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to decadence, but beſides, forced the king to for- 
fake his, and to make profeſſion of the other; as 


appeareth in the treaties between them, when Ville- 


roy was firſt brought to the king's ſervice. His 
chiefeſt greatneſs with this king grew out of the 
folly of Monſ. du Pleſſis Mornay, unto whom de 
Villeroy at firſt fought much to have aſſurance of the 
king's protection, and ſome remote place in his fa- 
vour ; and the managing or diſpatch of affairs of 
ſtate, was not only offered but preſſed upon du 


Pleſſis; but, he pretending to be a man of war, 


and that ſuch a writing life was not anſwerable to 


the greatneſs of his mind, and rather ſeeking to be 


one of the marſhals of France, made thereby way 
for Villeroy to ſieze himſelf of the moſt important; 

and for Pleſſis, he loſt both the one and the other. 
Since which time Villeroy hath hedged in matters ſo 
handſomely, as not only in affairs of ftate, the 


king repoſeth moſt upon him, but even in religion 


he hath made the king altogether popiſh, or at 


leaft brought him into hatred and deteſtation of the 


reformed. - | 


In his negotiating, Villeroy is not fo open 8 


Sully, nor ſo cloſe as the chancellor, but after a very 
good faſhion, ſhort, and pertinent; yet ſtil] ſtand- 


ing upon his advantages, pour faire parler, as he 


termeth it, him, who treateth with him, and accord- 
ing as he findeth the party either inſtructed or ig- 
norant of matters, fo entertaining ſpeech to give 
him rather contentment and reſpect, than any light 
or information of what he knew not before. And 


to me in plain terms, he uſed theſe words once: 


„ Mark well, faith he, what I fay; and make your 


4 advantage of it, if you can, for your maſter's pros 


* fit, as I will do alſo of that, which you ſhall ſay 


to me, for the profit of mine.“ "Though, for the 
molt part, he uſe a direct and round kind of pro- 
| N ceeding; 
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ceeding; yet ſometimes he will, with great confi- 
dence, affirm an untruth to ſeryethe preſent ; and when 
he purpoſeth a ſhrewd turn, he is noted to uſe in 
his anſwers a ſmiling countenance. Ornaments of 
learning he hath few or none at all; but a ſtrong 
natural judgment, poliſhed, and perfected with a 
long experience. In matters of religion, very ob- 
ſtigate, and very ignorant; a great friend to the ſee 
of Rome, and ſo by conſequence as much averſe 
from any good or friendſhip towards the iſſe of Great 
Britain, as his maſter's affairs will permit: which 
nion, as appeareth by his actions, he ſtill continueth, 
and (as I doubt) any good offices, which may be 
uſed towards him, will prove e to remove 
A from 8 it. 


& th, who are. like ta furcerd i in the e 
of the realm. 


＋ HE number a thoſe alſo. may be ofiriined 
| to four ; namely, the queen, the Dauphin, 
the duke of Vendoſme, and Monſ. de Verueuil. 
Of the reſt of the king's male children, I cannot 
ſay any thing, being ſo young as 1275 are, not be. 
ing yet chriſtened, 


14 : 


The Queen. 


'T The queen is a lady adorned with much beer 
and comelineſs of body, and with much beauty and 
virtue of mind; very obſervant of all exerciſes of 
her religion; and very charitable, in performing to- 
wards the poor works of mercy; governing the young 
women and ladies about her with gravity, and cauſ- 
ing them to ſpend their time in works of their needle, 
and thereby . them from thoſe diſorders, 


which 
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which commonly. follow idleneſs and vanity. Her 


mam and ſole oppoſition is againſt the marquiſe of 
Verneuil, who being of an excellent, pleaſant, and 
witty entertainment, maintaineth ſtill a ſtrong hold 


in the king's affections ; and the queen by her eager- 
neſs doth work herſelf ſome diſadvantage, as hath 


been in part touched before. For the reſt of thoſe, 


who have the name of the king's miſtreſſes, ſhe car- 
rieth herſelf with great æquanimity, being not only 


content, but rather deſirous, that by directing the 


king's affections touching that point to many o- 
thers, they may be the more weakened towards the 
marquiſe. But theſe matters are daily ſubject to al- 
terations and whole changes, Of ſpeech the queen is 


flow, and unapt to hold talk or diſcourſe, the French 


accounting her ſomewhat dull; but yet for the main 


grounds of attending to her profit, or her power, ſhe is 
provident enough, and is of a commanding and high 
ſpirit, that will cauſe herſelf to be obeyedin thoſe things, 
wherein ſhe 1s permitted to meddle. The regency 
35 like to fall into her hands, if God ſhould call the 
king in the Dauphin's minority ; and ſhe handleth 
the matter in that behalf ſo well, as that not only 
the chancellor and Villeroy perſuade themſelves, that 
if things ſhould come under her command, their 
authority ſhould continue, but entertaineth alſo the 
houſe of Guiſe in that belief, that their credit might 
rear itſelf under her regency, to draw the more de- 
pendants to oppoſe againſt the houſe of Bourbon, who 
are hke to conteit the point of the regency with her. 


Beſides, ſhe hath drawn the Dauphin to her, and 


Jikewiſe the marquiſe*s ſon ; of which two perſons 
| the propoleth not to diſſeiſe herſelf, but to have 


th:m ſure in omnem eventum. 


The 
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5 ee The. Dauphin. 


The Daupbin reſembleth bis mother much more 
than the king. He is like to prove of a tall, and 
ſtrong body, and a fierce and imperious mind. He 
ſeweth to thoſe youths, who are brought up with. 
him, ſomewhat a cruel and vindictive diſpoſition; 
though the king one day pain'd himſelf to tell me 
many pretty ſtories, that argued the meekneſs of his 
nature, He is yet heavy and dull in conceit and 
diſcourſe, and timorous and daſtardly in his courage; 
at the which the king hath been much troubled, when 
he hath ſeen or heard the tokens of it, ſaying, Fault it 
_ que je ſoy pere q un poltron?buthis education is like 

to poliſh and amend both theſe faults. A little boy 
of mine, who hath had the honour to accompany 
him in ſome of his exerciſes, telleth many pretty. 
tales of his ſpeeches and actions, wherein his na- 
tural diſpoſition may partly be eſtimated ; among the 
reſt, that he is much affectioned towards the young 
marquis of Verneuil, conſulting with him what an- 
ſwers he ſhould make, and then ſpeaking that, which 
the other had told him. The Dauphin was born in 
W atmo. Dom. 1601. 


Duke of Vendeſine. 


The duke of Vendoſme is in ſhape the moſt 
handſome, in age the moſt mature, and in affection 
the beſt beloved of this king's natural children. His 
faſhion and manner of entertainment is diſcrect, 
and agrecable. 

The which, joined to the -ofſefion and offices 
daily heaped upon him by the king, and to the grear 
inheritance, which his wife hath 1 in the province of 
Bretagne, together with his title from the houſe of 
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Blois to the dutchy itſelf (which in the parliament of 
Paris was judged to be better than that of the houſe 
of Montfort, by which the crown of France now 
holdeth it) and tlie government of Provence, which 
the king hath beſtowed upon that young duke, ſeem- 
eth to invite him to the rene wing of the rights of the 
ancient dutehy, and if troubles ariſe after the King? 8 
death, to hold it rather as a province of his own, chan 
as a government under another, In this year 1609, 
he entereth into the ſixteenth | year of his age. 


His younger brother, whom they call the Chevalier, | 
is deſigned to be adiniral of France; and his ſiſter 


to be married to the duke of a Ry 


25 zung Pernewil. 


The young Verneuil i is co omely. f Po quick of 


conceit, and ready of ſpeech; but in his body for 

activeneſs, nothing ſo well timbred as the Da 

To extinguiſh his pretences to the crown, Dauphin. 
rpoſeth to make him a clergyman, and the biſhop. 

ric of Mets is already diſpoſed to him. His mo- 

ther hath been in hand to have the government of 


Mets alſo as a place of refuge, both for herſelf and 


her ſon, againſt the cruel Tcourfes, which it is ſap- 
poſed the queen would hold with them, if God 
ſhould call the king. The which if ſhe obtain, there 


want not examples in the French hiſtories, of baſlards, 


which have partaged the fame place, under the ſtile 


and title of Kings of Mets. The Dauphin and 
he were both born in one year; ut the Davphin 
is ſomewhat the elder. 


In 
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In what terms the French live with their bordering 
neighbours. 


JEREIN firſt to begin with Traly, that parteth 

- itſelf into two branches, the one the ſee of 
Rome, and the other the reſt 9 the princes and 

dars of Iraly. 


Rome. 


Concerning Rome, This OY: ſeeketh to uphold 
a kind of authority there, by diſtributing ſome pen- 
ſions in that court, and ſome collars of his order to 
ſome noblemen of good houſes in that country: 
but for authority in fwaying matters, Spain muſt 
needs be infinitely before 00. there, for many 
cauſes. 

As firſt, there is in Sin no faction on foot dire&-- 
ly oppoſite to the ſaid ſee, as that of the Proteſtants 
in France; whereby che Pope may better aſſure 
himſelf of the ae dae of his authority and 
power in the one country, than in the other. Nay, 
the very Roman Catholics themſelves of France 
are fo apt to quarrel, and diſobey the pop*'s pro- 
ceedings, as to this day they have not received nor 

allowed the decrees of the council of Trent. And 

the Biſhops in part, but eſpecially the courts of Par- 

lament (under pretence of preſerving the libertics 
de Þ Egliſe Gallicane and maintaining the rights of 

that crown) hold all the pope's nuncios and Tegates 

ſo ſhort there, as they draw nothing io much pro- 

fit from thence, as out of the dominions of Spain. 
For a nuncio by his reſidence in the court of France 

getteth little, but rather ſpendeth of his own ſtock ; 
whereas a nuncio, that reſides three or four years in 
the 
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the court of Spain, by reaſon of faculties, diſpen- 
fations, and collations of benefices, under a certain 


value, returneth home entiched of 100,000 crowns 
over and above his charges. Beſides, the Spaniſh 
dominions being adjacent and contiguous to thoſe 
of the church, as Sicily, Naples, and Milan, there 
is not only more hope for the Cardinals, and others 


of that ſee, to get benefices, and other eccleſiaſtical 


promotions, with more commodiouſneſs there; but 
alſo by reaſon of the nearneſs, the Spaniard is more 
firted in any occaſion of quarrel to uſe violence 
and oppreſſion to that fee, than the French ; as like- 


wiſe to protect and defend it from invaſions of 
the Turk: Now hope of profit, and fear of harm, 
are, always have been, and ever will be, the moſt 


potent means of drawing multitudes of partifans and 
dependants. Furthermore, by reaſon of the ſame. 
dominions of the king of Spain in Italy, there are 
more cardinals by odds on the Spaniſh part than on 
French. But the chiefeſt means of glewing them to- 


gether is held to be, that the king of Spain's title 


to all his dominions, dependeth merely on the ſee of 


Rome's ſupport, in privileging the marriages of the 


one by the diſpenſations of the other, which other- 
wife, by the law of God, are utterly unlawful. So as 
if the reformed religion ſhould come to have ſway 


in Chriſtendom, the right to all the Spaniſh domi- 


nions ſhould be in the houſe of Savoy, and not in 
that of Auſtria. | 

And therefore the mutual need the one hath of 
the other, ſerveth to ſtrengthen their union, and co- 
herence. Notwithſtanding, the popes (for maintain- 
ing their ancient greatneſs, which conſiſteth chiefly 
in ſwaying and ballancing matters between theſe two 


kings) but chiefly for retaining the greater reſpect 


in Spain, which  perchance would grow infolent, if 
it had there no oppoſite, continue the ancient 
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precedence, which the ambaſſadors of France have 


before thoſe of Spain, in that court, 1 fear leſt 


F rance ee e ee 4s forſake hem. 
e „ e ee 
ren - Princes of Bahn. 


OE 4 


* reſt hs the Pente ied Ran of 
Italy, the moſt part have little reſpect to France, as 
Florence, Urbino, Mantua, Parma, Modena, 
Lucca, Mafſa, and ſome others; but do comiter 


colere majeftatem Hiſpenicam : and ſò doth Genoa 


alſo," — of late; ſeeing the kingdom to flouriſh 
in firength and riches again, they ; have made, in 
ſome” petty matters, in demonſtrations, that 
they would be held for a free ſtate, as not permũtting 
the Spaniſh galleys to come into their havens, under 
pretence of avoiding a ſtorm, in greater number 
than that; which is limited by the treaties between 


Spam and Genoa: Ani if France had not loſt Sa- 


luces, or had any other footing in Italy, it is like, 
that, for conſervatior of their own liberties, moſt of 
thoſe petty” ſtates OUR entertain a greater depen- 
dence i in . rance. | 


Veneli ans. F 


25 8 


Thoſe, which make great t pretener of adhering un⸗ 


to it, are the Venetians; > but their cerricories are fo 
far disjoyned, as they can hardly frame any great 
work ot Rat foundation, eſpecially there being fearce 


any means for the French forces to have any paſſage | 


into their country ;, fo as there paſs but ordinary en- 
tertainments of compliments: between them, and 


their greateſt hope can be but of a pecuniary ſum 


underhand, ſuch as the Hollanders have received 
of him; for otherwiſe he ſheweth himſelf extremely 
verſe from entering into any open hoſtifity with 

K Kk | Spain, 
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Spain, for their ſakes, as appeared in the time of 


the late excommunication, which the pope ſent out 
againſt them; Spain ſhewing itſelf bent to attack 


them upon that quarrel, and the Venetians being as 


reſolutely determined to have made forceable oppo- 
ſition, if they might have had any encouragement 
thereunto from the king; but inſtead thereof he 


uſed all means for the reconciling of them. Now, 


ſince he would not declare himſelf, when Spain was 
exhauſted with the long wars in the Low Countries, 
and the Hollanders like to dipoſſeſs him of the Eaſt 
Indies, it is not probable he will ſhew any oppoſition 
at all from henceforwards, Spain having ſettled the 


matters of . and of the Indies; and having 


the commodity, and opportunity to conduct all his 
forces upon Italy, in any new occaſion, that may 
ariſe: ſo as upon the whole matter it ſcemeth, that 
this king not daring to uſe the opportunities offered 
him, of recovering the antient ſway and potency, 
which-many of his predeceſſors had in Italy, (where 
note, beſides the honour and reputation of the mat- 
ter, they drew alſo, from thoſe petty ſtates, good 
profit by their penſions for protection) leaveth them 
by a ſecret confeſſion to Spain, for him to make his 
advantage of them, by opprefling, and ſwallowing 
_ of them up ; when this crown, through the infancy 
of their king, or rather diſorders, ſhall fall inco their 
ancient combuſtions again, and ſo not be able to 
keep their neighbours "of Italy; this king prefer- 
ing his preſent eaſe therein beiore his own Rane, 
or his ſucceſſor's ſecurity. 


Duke of Savoy. . 


Among the princes of Italy may alſo be reckon- 
ed the duke of Savoy; but as the chief of them, 
not only for the largeneſs of his territory, and mul- 
titude 
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titude of ſubjects (though in treaſure perchance 


Florence excceds him) but for the nobleneſs of his 


extraction alſo, the reſt being deſcended, for the moſt 
part, either from merchants or the pope's baſtards. 


Of thus preſent duke the king hath great diffi- | 


dence ever fince his dangerous attempt to have can- 


tonized his kingdom, by means of the marſhal Biron, 
and ſome others, that thereby he might have en- 


joyed in quietneſs the marquiſate of Saluces, and 


perchance have put in for Provence alſo, And al- 


though, having had ſince many cauſes of diſtruſt 
from Spain, and ſome for attempts againſt his own. 


perſon, he ſeeketh to unite himſelf to this king, and 
by his means to aſſay to bring to his children the 


dutchy of Milan, thinking he hath great wrong, 


that the Infanta ſhould have for her portion all the 
territories of the Low Countries, and the other ſiſ- 
ter, which was his wife, nor her iſſue, to have any 
thing out of Spain buta voluntary penſion uncertainly 


paid; yet this king holdeth off, and ſuppoſeth all his 


propolitions to be but artifices, on which he would 
prevail himſelf with Spain, by revealing of them, if 
this king ſhould give any conſent that way. 


In general conſideration of the two ſtates, there 


can little danger ariſe from Savoy to this Kingdom; 
and that king ſpeaking. with me of the fortifications 


of the frontiers of this kingdom, and, amongſt the 


reſt, of ſome, that he propoſed to make upon the 
borders of Savoy ; I told him, I took that to be an 
unneceſſary charge, for that there was no danger, 
that the dutchy of Savoy ſhould ſwallow up the 
kingdom of France ; but the likelihood rather on 


the other ſide. And that it were more royal for him 
to have the Alpes to be the fortreſſes of his frontiers 


that way, than any petty towns, He ſeemed to ap- 
prove, and allow very well mine opinion ; but there 


troubleth him a body of the moſt experienced ſoldiers. 
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of all the king of Spain's regiments, to the number 
of three or four thouſand, which continually reſide 
in Savoy to this day, and ſo have done theſe {ix or 
ſeven years, as it were to attend the occaſion of this 
king's death, or any other troubles in that realm, 
whereby they might ſet matters in combuſtion : And 
whether he ſhould againſt theſe build fortreſſes, or 
oppoſe other troops, or diſſemble the matter, as a 
thing, which concerneth him not, he cannot well tell 
what to reſolve. In' the mean time the Spaniard 
teacheth him this leſſon, that the having of Savoy in 


the command or dependence of France would be a 


notable ſtep to-their further conqueſts in Italy, when 
it ſhould reſolve itfelf to follow the ſteps of their 
predeceſſors, in their attempts that way, upon any 
occalion preſenting itſelf. 


The 8 


Concerning the Switzers, this eſtate following old 
and outworn maxims, ſeemeth to run upon a nota- 
ble error; for the Switzers having much endamaged 
Lewis the twelfth (who with ſcornful words forſook 
their alliance) touching his dominions, in Italy, and 
mdeed drove him out of the dutchy. of Milan, and 
thereby ruined him for Naples alſo, and the penſions 
of protection, which he had from the other petty 
princes there; though this King now have little to 


do in Italy, yet he continueth his penſions to them 


in as ample manner, as his predeceſſors did, who, 
had great territories and dominions there. 

And whereas they further pretend, that nereby 
they are aſſured of their aid upon any other occañon, 
that they may have within the realm ; that draweth 
two diſcommodities with it. The firſt, that there- 
by their chief ſtrength dependeth upon mercenaries, 
which is a ſign the body is weak, when it cannot 
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conſerve itſelf without taking ftrange drugs. The 
ſecond, that the kings are the more animared there- 
by to oppreſs their own ſubjects. And for any com- 
modity they draw from it, it ſeemeth to be little; 
for in the Low Countries, and other places, whence 
they have no penſions, they ſerve for four crowns a 
month, whereas in France they have ſix. There they 
are bound to ſerve upon all needs, as other ſoldiers 
do. In France they ſerve under certain capitulations 
of not going to the aſſault, of having ordnance, 
and horſe-men for their guard, and divers others. 

Thoſe of Spain have more reaſon for the penſtons _ 
they give amongſt them, in reſpect of their domi- 
nions in Italy; but the French ſerve the Switzers 
turn very well, in making them to be fought unto 
by Spain, in reſpect to the penſions they draw out 
of France; for if the French ſhould give over, it 
1s ſuppoſed they ſhould not have any either from 
the one or the other, | 


Germany. 


Touching the reſt of Germany, his authority and 
credit amongſt them is not very great. The reaſon is, 
that thoſe princes and free cities are not now in 
doubt of being oppreſſed by the houſe, in which the 
imperial dignity reſides. In the time of the emperor 
Charles V. both the French and the princes of the 
empire were afraid of him ; and then that common 
fear wrought an aſſociation between thern, for their 
mutual defence. But Henry the ſecond of France 
played ſuch a part, as will make the Germans truſt 
the French the worſe from henceforward. For un- 
der colour of aiding duke Maurice of Saxony, and 


other princes of the empire, he levied an army, 


which being received as friends into Mets, moſt un- 
juſtly and fraudulently poſſeſſed themſelves thereof, 
| | . e 
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as they did of Toul and Verdun alſo, and would 
have done of Straſburg, if others harms had not 
taught them to be diffident, Wherefore, as it is like, 


that this king, or his ſucceſſors, will not ſeek the 
imperial dignity, for that hereby, if they proceed 
- truly and directly, they ſhould engage themſelves in 


a war againſt the Turk, whereof the hazard and 
expence ſhould be their own, and the profit (if Wy 
came) ſhould redound to the houſe of Auſtria, b 

reaſon of their titles of Hungary, and thoſe other 
dominions, which the Turk now poſſeſſeth; but ra- 


ther ſeck to encroach by little and little. upon the 


borders of the empire lying on this fide of the river 
of Rhine: ſo on the other ſide, it ſeemeth, that 
the * electors ſhould be as little, on their 
parts, diſpoſed thereunto, for fear of giving him 
colour and opportunity thereby to diſmember 


ſome of their provinces z but rather ſeek either to 


withdraw ſome of the adjacent and bordering 


princes of France, upon hope of liberty, to unite ' 


themſclves to the body and protection of the em- 
pire; or elſe, according to Biron's deſign, there 
might be a ſecond form of N in this n 
alſo. 

The ſoldiers, which he hireth in 8 con- 
ſiſted only of Reiſters (ſerving himſelf for foot of 
the Switzers) and to that end he giveth ſome pen- 
ſions in ſpeciem, but without intent to pay them, 
as the king himſelf told me of that, which in that 
kind he had given to Sir Henry Guntrode. His 


chief penſioner in the empire is ſaid to be the Land- 


grave of Heſſe, and next to him the prince of An- 
halt, under colour of paying debts due for ſervice 
done here tofore: but his patching about payment 
of that, which the three temporal electors of Rhine, 
Saxony, and Brandenburgh have lent him, ſhould 
ſeem to nouriſh in them a ſettled and laſting diſ- 
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Duke of Lorrain. 


Touching the duke of Lorrain, this crown, by 


| alliances, and penſions, and poſſeſſions, as the 


dutchy of Bar and others, hath of late years ſought 
to unite that houſe unto them: but it ſeemeth they 
have not ſo ſure hold of that province at this pre- 
ſent, as they have had in former times, by reaſon 
of this King's profeſſed diſtruſt of their couſins of the 
houſe of Guiſe, and perchance allo of ſome jealouſy 
of their ſupport from your majeſty's dominions, in 
any occaſion of difference, which may happen. But 
the valour and ableneſs of the preſent princes of 
that houſe being not anſwerable to their predeceſ- 
ſors, maketh alſo their perſons of leſs conſideration. 
That the king maketh ſpecial account of the duke 


of Lorrain's dependence upon him, I perceived 


by his ſpeech to me, when he ſhewed me his new 


buildings at Fontainebleau, ſaying, that he had 


built certain lodgings (which he pointed unto) for 
the entertainment of his brother of Lorrain, when 
he came to that court: The which I noted the more, 
becauſe it was both done and ſpoken ſince the duke's 
ſecond marriage, | 


Lows-countries. 


For 'the Low-countries (of danger from whence 
heretofore they ſtood moſt in apprehenſion, as ap- 
peareth by the fortification of Paris, there being no 
ſuburbs on that ſide of the river, which looketh 
thirherwards) it ſeemeth, this king's providence, or his, 
fortune, hath brought matters to * fuch a pals, as they 
may well reft ſecure from fear henceforward, and 
rather with hope to reduce the antient members 
thereof under the ſubjection of this crown again, 
in that he hath proſecuted the occaſion of ſevering 
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into halves that force, which being united was very 
mighty. But the doubt is, leaſt the example of 

the Free States draw the other people of Flanders 


and Brabant into the like defire alſo ; and then if 


this diſeaſe ſhould creep by contagion, it may chance 
to come into the towns of France, being through 
their fortifications apt to entertain ſuch a malady, the 
rather, ſecing ſuch extreme exactions uſed upon 
the people of the Kingdom at this preſent : In 
which point, albeit your majeſty participate equally 
with France in the benefit of having thoſe forces 
ſevered, yet you run into no part of danger; the 
people of your realms being governed after a more 
moderate and reſpective faſhion, and the towns of 
your dominions not fortified in that ſort, as to be 
able to make any party by themſelves. 

Touching their joining of their ſea forces to 
France to uſe any exploits againſt your majeſty's 
dominions, J ſuppoſe there is no great fear to be 
had. For if they ſhould prevail, it were the way 
to make the United States to loſe that freedom, for 
which they have ſo long contended ; and belides, he, 
that contendeth a conqueſt with mercenary forces, 
is like him, which maketh a purchaſe with money 
taken up at intereſt. - But it is like enough, that by 
giving them penſions and privileges to traffick, 
they may ſo far tie them, as not to be againſt the 
crown of France. 

Spain. | 

But their moſt potent borderer, and with whom 
for the preſent they are in moſt oppoſition and 
greateſt ſtruggling, is the king of Spain. 
tention between them reſembleth thoſe fights, of 
which the writers of romance talk, between a well 
proportioned knight and a huge unwieldy. giant; 
Spain having attained to one point of greatneſs, 
which neither Perſians, Greeks nor Romans ever 
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came unto, being able to uſe this poſy or word 


truly, Sol mihi ſemper lucet, The ſun ſhines always 


in ſome part of their dominions; or, It is day. 
Their variances alſo are not in probability, to 
have any ſpeedy end; for (beſides the competition 
of precedence, wherewith they trouble all the courts 
of Curiſtendom) there are matters of title and con- 
veniency in perpetual debate between them, fo far 
forth, as there appeareth a mutual ſettled diſdain 
and hatred between the two nations. 

Touching their titles and pretentions, Raunen 
ſeemeth to be plaintiff againſt Spain, which holdeth 
in poſſeſſion Naples, Milan and Navarre, and the 


ſovereignty of Flanders and Burgundy; tae propriety 


of all which France pretendeth to appertain unto 
it. In countercharging of which, France hath 
only joined with Great Britain to withdraw from 
the obedience of Spain the Low- countries. But al- 
beit Spain pretends not directly title to any terri- 
tories in the poſſeſſion of the crown of France (ex- 
cept-it be that of the infanta's to the dutchy of Bre- 
tagne, or the over worn one, which Inigo de Cardenas 
ſpeaks of, to Languedoc, as having been in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Goths, from whom the kings of Spain are 
firſt deſcended, and then by force uſurped by the 
Franks) yet in conveniency, and peur la bienſeance, 
they have been in hand with two great exploits, of 
which the firſt was undertaken by the emperor Charles 
the Vth, in the year 1536, purpoſing to have gotten 
Provence and Languedoc, or all the ſea coaſt between 
Spain and Italy; whereby his paſſages and meſſages 
between thoſe two countries had been aſſured unto 
him, both by land and fea, for want of which they 
now daily run into many diſcommodities. The 
ſecond was undertaken by Philip the IId, purpoſing 
to make an aſſured paſſage from his dominions of 
Spain to thoſe of the Low- countries, either by con- 
quering or difmembriag this kingdom, by the 
means 
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means of the league. 
able and ſufficient, ſhould attempt ſuch a thing 
againſt France again in time of their diſorder or 


weakneſs, he were likely to prevail, ſeeing England 


ſhall have no reafon to help France, in reſpect of 
their tormer ungrateful dealings; and Germany itſelf 
is in that nature already; the aid of which two in the 
paſt troubles preſerved this kingdom from rending 
in pieces. It ſeemeth alſo, that the continuing of 
ſuch enterpriſcs or invaſions will rather reſt on the 
fide of Spain, than on that of France. Firſt, be- 
cauſe Spain is the greater country, but the more 


barren alſo : wherefore the leſs and more fruitful is 
the fitter to be invaded. Secondly, there are more 


factions in France, both in matters of religion and 


pretences to the crown, than in Spain; which ever 


maketh work for a foreigner, being well followed 


and phied, in which art the Spaniards are great ma- 


* 


ſters. Thirdly, ſeeing this King of France, being 
the beſt furniſned and provided for undertaking a 


war to recover his kingdom of Navarre, of any, 


which reigned there theſe many hundred years, 
doth nothing therein againſt an exhauſted and weak 
king cf Spain, and whom, in his ordinary talk, he 
much deſpiſeth for his inſufficiency; it is to be 
ſuppoſed, that hereafter his ſucceſſor will be more 
quiet that way, ſo as Spain ſhall be always ſecure 
not to be aſſailed, and reſt to attend her opportu- 


nities to aſſail France; which is an infinite advan- 


tage, and the greateſt, which the Romans had to 
grow ſo much upon their neighbours, as ſome wri- 
ters do obſerve. 


Beſides the affairs of Spain are ſo cempoſed, 8 


they muſt ever have an army on foot, both by ſea 


and land, not only for the reſiſting of the Turk and 


their other enemies, but alſo for Keeping in awe 


and terror their disjoined dominions in Flanders, 
Milan, Naples, Sicily and the Indies, 


This France 
needeth 


And if a king of Spain, being 
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needeth not, and therefore never ordinarily pre- 
pares forces, but upon extraordinary occaſions, be- 
ing otherwiſe unwilling to enter into expence. So 
as the one having ever the ſword ready drawn in 
his hand, and the other his ſword laid up in his 
armory, it is Jikely, that Spain will ever be the 
party, which ſhall give the firſt blow. And. 
therefore, though, when they are both prepared, 
the united force of France is, perchance, not in- 
ferior, but rather ſurmounteth the disjoined power 
of Spain; yet is it a diſadvantage to France, that 
they muſt ever contend for their own poſſeſſions, 
and not for thoſe of Spain; except this nation would 
enterpriſe ſomewhat for the dominions of Italy; 
for which alſo they have disfurniſhed themſelves of 
means and opportunity, by quitting the marquiſate 

of Saluces; *- _— f 585 
This preſent king hath had the wiſdom or the 
fortune to outgo Spain in treaties; as namely, in 
that of Vervins, where he got reſtitution of Ca- 
lais, and ſo many other towns, as perhaps by force 
he would not have gotten till this day. And if 
Spain had either been ſo juſt, or ſo wiſe, as to have 
reſtored Calais to England (who loſt the ſame in 
Philip the 2d's quarrel) it would have been ſuch a 
rampart between France and the dominions of the 
Low- countries, as they might have reſted ſecure of all 
thoſe provinces, which they poſſeſs, and perchance 
have had England's help tor the regaining of the U- 
nited Provinces to their obedience, and have put a 
continual pique between us and France: Whereas 
by giving it to France, they made us and them join 
together againſt Spain in this Low- country's treaty 
for ſevering of thoſe dominions; and enabled thereby 
him, whom before they had infinitely provoked, to 
repay them with their own money of ſhrewd turns. 
And indeed Spain exceedingiy complaineth of want 
of fideli:y in the French, touching the obferving 
1 of 
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of the treaty of Vervins. But they have both mu: 
tually ſought ſurpriſes of places ſince, as the Spa- 


niards of Marſeilles, the French of Pampeluna. But 


neither of them is apt directly to break, except he 


could do it upon ſome advantages. 

To ſpeak indifferently on both ſides, it ſeemeth 
to be the more diſnonourable on the part of France, 
Spain having wrought their machinations openly 
of the league, and upon a juſtifiable pretence of 
maintaining the Roman religion: whereas France, 
directly contrary to their promiſe, writing and oath, 


hath ſupplanted Spain, though by the foreſaid 


treaty they received infinite advantage. 


The ftate of matters between your majeſty and France, 


HIS may receive a three fold conſideration, 


Firſt, touching your title to that crown, and 
other dominions in that country. Secondly, touch- 
ing the treaties paſſed about the ſame matter; and 
how they ſtand ar this day. Thirdly, the good or 


evil, that may come to Great Britain by mo amity | 
or hoſtility of France. 


The title of the crown of France was firſt ne 


by Ed. III. in the 14th year of his reign ; and his 


prerence thereunto was on this wiſe, Philip the 4th, 


king of France, ſurnamed Le Bel, left three ſons, 


Lewis Hutin, Philip the Long, and Charles le 
Bel, ſucceſſively kings of France after him; and one 
daughter, Iſabel, mother to the ſaid Ed. III. In 
the right of Joan his wife, Philip le Bel was alſo 


King of Navarre, The ſame title of king of Na- 


varre carried allo his three ſons. Philip le Bel had 
alſo one brother, called Charles de Valois; of whom 


it is faid, he was ſon, brother, uncle and father of 
kings, and yet never king himſelf. His ſon was 


Philip of Valois. It is further to be noted, that 


each of the ſons of AY le Bel left daughters. 
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Now the queſtion was, after tne death of Charles le 
Bel, to whom the kingdom of France ſhould de- 
ſcend? The French ordered the matter amongſt 
FFF | TD Ps 
After long and mortal wars about the title to the 
crown of France, there was a peace concluded at 
Bretigny, Anno Dom. 1300, between king Edw. III. 
and John king of France, then priſoner in England. 
whereby king Edward quitted his title of 
France, by taking for it the dutchy of Aquitain, 
Calais, and ſome other places, to hold in ſovereignty. 
without acknowledgment of any ſubjection to the 
crown of France: which continued but few years. 
For king Edward, in the 44th year of his reign, 
reſumed the ſtile of France again; becauſe Charles 
the 5th had, by ſecret practices, gotten ſome of his 
dominions in France, and, upon demand, would not 
make reſtitution of them. So as from that time 
till che 8th of Hen. the th, all treaties went in the 
ſtile of truces, and not treaties. of peace, and the: 
commiſſions to treat were after this fort, Cum ad- 
verſario noſtro Franciæ. 
But Henry the 5th, after his great victories, and 
his match with the daughter of Charles the 6th, 
being declared the preſent regent of France, and 
immediate ſucceſſor to the crown, after the death of 
his father-in-law, was well content to quit the title 
for the poſſeſſion of the thing itſelf. His ſon 
Henry the 6th was actually poſſeſſed both of the 
title and the realm of France, But looſing the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the realm, the title only was retained; and 
from thenceforward again the treaties between the 
two crowns continued in form of truccs, till the 8th: 
year of Hen. tne 7th 3. for at that time there was 
a treaty made of peace and commerce, between him 
and Charles the Sch, who was then haſting to the 
conqueſt of Naples. The ſame peace, in the 14th 
year of Hen. the 7th, was confirmed in parliament 
. with 
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with Lewis the 12th his ſucceſſor. The ſtile, which 3 
Hen. the 7th gave to thoſe French kings, was in ing 
this ſort, Chariſſimus frater noſter rex Ludovicus * 
Gallorum princeps. The continuance thereof was the 
but during the lives of the contractors and one Rc 
year longer. There were afterwards in the time of 1 
Hen. the 8th, divers other treaties of peace made, ' mu 
as in the 6th, Sth, and 1oth of his reign, in all 5 
which time the French king 13 ſtiled, Francorum | 
rex, Which is the inſcription he uſeth upon his 1 


coins. Theſe treaties ſoon expired, and another 8 
alſo made at Moore 1323, with the French king's | 
mother, during his impriſonment. But the ſubs 
ſtance of them all was compriſed in a treaty made 3 
the 19th year of Hen. the 8th, Anno Dom. 1527, 7 
which was called, Tractatus Aureus, becauſe the 
ſeal put thereto was pure gold. In the fame treaty ©; 
there is, befides the points before ſpecified, a much aku 
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greater matter contained, namely, a direct tranſ- | 
| action touching the king of England's ptetenſion A 
to the crown of France, «viz, That notwithſtanding ide 
his claim and ſtile of France, he and his ſucceſſors an 
ſhould ſuffer the moſt Chriſtian king and ſucceſſors 1 
quietly to enjoy all dominions then in his poſſeſſion, bg 


as peaceably, as if the king of England could make 
no claim unto them. On the other ſide, the French Nate 
king and his ſucceſſors ſhould pay to the kings of 
England 50, ooo crowns yearly, and deliver like= FF ©. 
wiſe yearly 50,000 crowns worth of fait of Brouage # 


without demanding any thing for it; and further _ 
ſhould not moleſt the kings of England in ſæcula, LY 
* for thoſe territories, which king Henry then held in oy 


France. This was made inter contrabentes et ſuc- 
ceſſores pro perpetuis futuris temporibus. And for Eliz 


obſervation of the ſame, both the kings bound them- K 

ſelves reciprocally, /#2 potheca omnium bonorum ſuo- OG 

rum, as likewiſe the nobles, biſhops and citizens of mad 

both realms. Since that time there have been di- ſucc 
. p vers 
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vers other treaties between the two crowns, run- 
ing in the ſame ftile of words z of which three only 
were made between the kings and their ſucceſſors, 
the reſt were but temporary, The firſt of theſe three 
is called, Tractatus Campenſis, made the 7th of June, 

1546, between the lame princes, concerning the reſti- 
tution of Boulogne, wherein alſo is concluded Per- 
. pax inter contrabentes,heredes, ſubdites, in coloſgue. 

Likewite, Liberum commercium, etliber intercur ſus, 
mucual reſtoring of rebels or fugitives upon requeſt; 
how letters of mart and repriiai ſhail be granted, 
and ſome other points. 

This Tractatus Campenſis was, in the year 1547. 
confirmed between Edward the 6th, and Francis 
the 1ſt, The ſecond is, Tractatus Cameracenſis, 
made the 2d of April, 1559, between queen Eli- 
zabeth and Henry the 2d, and containeth a tranſ- 
action for Calais, beſides ſome other points of en- 
tercourſe and depredations. The third is, Tracta- 
tus Trecen/is, made the 11th. of April, 1564, be- 
tween queen Elizabeth and Charles the gth, about 

the matters of Calais, wherein. there is order ſet 
for perpetual peace, commerce, delivering of re- 
bels, depredations, repriſals. But the pretenſions 
and claims on both ſides are reſerved in the ſame 
ſtate, in which they then were. This is the laſt 
treaty, Which hath any continuance: for that made 
in the year, 1572, a little before the maſſacre, with 
Charles the gth, was but for the lives of the princes 
then contracting, and one year after. True it is, 
that Henry the 3d confirmed the ſame for his time, 
the 20th of February, 1575, at Rheims; but it is 
now expired for want of the king's new confirma- 
tion thereof, Likewiſe that made between queen 
Elizabeth and this king, 1596, is determined by 
the death of the queen; the fame having been 
made between the contrabentes only, and not their 


tucceflors 3 ſo as (beſides choſe formerly ſpecified, 
and 
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and thay: which your majeſty hath of late made with 
this king about commerce and traffick, the 29th of 
February, x606,) it is doubtful, whether any be in 
force or not; as thoſe of Bretigny, of the 8thof Henry 
the 5th, and Tracatus aureus. For it is to be noted, 
that from that of Bretigny, within few years after it 
was made, there was a mutual receſſion on both ſides, 
Secondly, if Edward the 3d had died actually 
ſeiſed of both the crowns of England and France 


in poſſeſſion as well as in title; as that of Eng- 


land went to the grand- child Richard the 2d, 


by the cuſtom of England, ſo by the cuſtom of 


France ſhould that crown have gone to the ſon, 
namely, to John of Gaunt; for Lionel duke of Cla- 
rence was not then living. And accordingly it 
may be obſerved, that though Richard the 2d held 
the lands in Aquitain better than Henry the 4th; 

et for the title of the crown of France itſelf, Hen. 
the th, and Hen. the 6th, being of the houſe of 
Lancaſter, prevailed more chan any of the; houſe of 
York; who, as I think, may be ſaid to have the 


| beſt right to the crown, Thirdly, that though it 


ſeems the treaty of Bretigny were quite extinct by 
the actual aſſuming of the crown of France by 


Henry the 6th, yet he being not right heir to 


Edward the zd, in the crown ol England, could not 
any way prejudice that title, but rather was in poſſeſ- 


ion of a new eſtate purchaſed by his father Henry V. 


Touching the Tractatus aureus, and that tranſaction, 
the French might ſay well to your majeſty, if they 
would reftore all the poſſeſũons, which Henry the 8th 
then held, and pay the arrearages of the 65,000 
crowns per ann. for penſion and ſalt. For king 
Henry being heir of both houſes of York and Lan- 
caſter, and having the crown of France, not by an- 
nexion to the crown of England, but by deſcent 
upon a ſeveral title, he might well contract and bar- 
gain for it, without doing any wrong to the realm 


of England, or requiring ; their conſent, which - yet 
he 
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he had, notwithſtanding. But for paying their 
debts, the French. are ſuch wranglers, and fo far 
behind hand, as all the ranſom for delivery of their 


king John is not yet paid, nor the arrearages of 


the rent promiſed by Lewis the 12th to Henry 


the 7th, nor that; which is due by the ſaid Tractatus 


aureus, nor that, which Henry the 8th ſent to King 
Francis for payment of his ranſom to the emperor 
Charles the 5th, nor that, which Henry the 2d 
covenanted with queen Elizabeth to pay touching 
Calais; to omit to ſpeak of the arrearages of your 
majeſty's mother's dower, and of this king's own 


debts, though the monies were lent him in ſuch times, 


as it ſaved him the crown of France, as himſelf in his 


own inſtruments confeſſeth; but inſtead of money, 


Da Tillet would diſcharge moſt of thoſe debts 
with an anſwer, faying, That the ſucceſſors are not 


bound to pay their predeceſſors debts ; but that the 
Engliſh may ſue their executors, if they can find 


them. Further, that the Engliſh have made the 
French ſpend more in defending themſelves from 
their invaſions, than the debts amount unto. And 
to ſhew, that the French have ever made ſlow pay- 
ments to the Engliſh, they have a proverb, where- 
by they term their creditors, Les Anglois. One of 
their poets ſaith, 7e fais ſo."iciter tous mes Anglois 
pour mes debtes patfaire. Another, 


ee pres me venez. prendre 
Pour vous payer, et fi devez entendre, 
Que ne vey encques Anglois de wefre taille, 
Car d tous coups vous criez, baille, baille. 


It remaineth now to ſpeak of the good or evil, 
which may come to your majeſty and ycur domi- 
nions, by the amity or hoſtility of France. 

The amity of France, if it could be entertained 
upon ſure and honourable terms, were to be eſteem - 
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ed above that of any other nation, as being your 
molt neareſt and potent borderers. That freeth your 
people from danger of any other invaſion ; for 
hardly can any other hurt us, as long as we have 


France for our friend. It giveth them ſcope and 


liberty to draw all advantages of peace at home; to 


exerciſe traffick abroad with ſecurity, not only 
with themſelves, in receiving their abounding com- 
modities, and venting ours of the like nature to 
them; but with all others. For if we had France 
for our enemy, hardly would our merchants ſhips 
paſs up or down to any other parts without pilfering. 


There are many other more commodities than I 


can reckon ; of which, perchance, it is not the 
leaſt, that thereby your majeſty avoideth the care, - 


cumber, danger and miſchiefs, which a war ever 
neceſſarily draweth with it; which againſt France 


eſpecially, are ever like to be more, than either 


the glory or profit, that may enſue thereof. And 
for trial of this point, I will preſent to your ma- 


jeſty's view ſummarily the ſtate of things in thoſe 
times, when the Engliſh are ſuppoſed to have gain- 
ed moſt by their invaſions of France, which I find, 


eſpecially, to be two. The firſt under the reign of 


Edward the 3d. The ſecond that under Henry 


the 5th. N 
When Edward the 3d took upon him the ſtile of 
France, in the 14th year of his reign, he was poſ- 
ſeſſed of Guienne. Robert de Artois, a prince of 
the blood, was fled unto him, and was chief inciter 
and counſcilor of the war, All Flanders, by means 
of Jaques de Arteville, and thoſe of Gaunt were for 


him. The dukes of Guelders and Juliers, the arch- 


biſhop of Cologne, and ſundry other lords border- 
ing upon France, were his homagiaries or priſoners, 
each of them bound to ſerve him with certain num- 
bers of horſe and foot, The emperor Lewis of 
Bavaria had made him vicar of the empire in the 

| province 
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provinces thereof bordering upon France. With this 


{upport, joined to the martial troops of the Eng- 
liſh (at that time, in the flower of their vigour for 
their military valour and diſcipline, inſomuch, as 
the Italian writers of thoſe times, among all the 
nations of Chriſtendom, gave them the title of Marftri 
della Guerra,) King Edward aſſailed France by way 
of the Low-countries, beſieging Cambray with an 
army of 40,000 men. When he had continued the 
fiege a good while, and was like to have taken the 
town, all his homagiaries found ſundry pretences 
to forſake him upon the ſudden, fo that he was fain 
to ariſe and follow after them, The next ycar he 
drew moſt of them togetiier again before Tournay, 
but with the like ſucceſs; for he prevailed not. 
And yet in theſe fruitlets attempts he ſpent all his 
own treaſure, all the ſubventions granted him by 
his ſubjects of England, and pawned Magnam corbnam 
Angliæ for 45,000 l. ſterling at Cologne, to certain 
merchants there; whereupon ſome of our antiquaries 


have rold me, they have ſeen a note entred in the 


rolls of the Tower of thoſe times, in theſe words. 
Germanorum auxilia in pace oneroſa, in bello inutilig. 


So having well emptied their coffers on both ſides, 


for a while there was a truce concluded, during 
the which the duke of Bretagne died, and there 


grew about the title of that province the great 


quarrel between the houſe of Montfort and Blois. 
The earl of Montfort adhered to king Edward, and 
had one of his daughters in marriage; and in the 
end, by the help of the Englifh, prevailed at the 
battle of Avray, where Sir John Chandos was chief 
captain, had the victory, and took Bertrand de 
Gueſclin priſoner. There alſo adhered to king Ed- 
ward the earl of Harcourt in Normandy, and the 
lord Tankerville, upon certain injuries done unto 
him by the French king. So the truce being ended, 
the king in perſon made another deſcent in Nor- 
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516 Sir George Carew's Relation of the - 

mandy at Conflans near the borders of Bretagne, 
took ſundry towns, and foraged the country, till 
ſuch time as a great army of a 100,000 men being 
raiſed by Philip de Valois, king Edward meant by 
Picardy to have gone into Flanders, and not to have 
fought. But the French following haſtily and con- 


fidently, forced his army to fight at Creſſy, where 


Philip de Valois was overthrown, the king, of Bo- 
hemia and the greateſt part of all the nobles of 


France ſlain. The fruit of this great victory, after 


this great hazard, was no more but the taking of 
the town of Calais after eleven months ſiege. 


In the mean time great and unuſual contributions 


were raifed in England, eyery man granting to the 
maintenance of this war his ninth ſheaf of corn, 
his ninth lamb, his ninth fleece of wool, beſides an 
impoſt of five marks upon every ſack of wool tranſ- 
ported; ſo as it is reported, the wool only then 
was worth to the king 1000 marks per diem, the 
mark of ſilver being more in weight then, than 
40 f. now, and the value more than 3/. Always 
there were occaſions of demanding ; if lofles were 
ſuſtained, to repair thoſe; if victories obtained, 
to follow and reap the fruit of them. So as the 
Commons might ſay, Vinco, vel vincor, ſemper ego 
laceror. But to the end of the matter, there was 


little done, till ſuch time as the prince of Wales 


having made a great road from Bourdeaux. through 
Languedoc, Anjou and Poitou, was ſurpriſed by 
king John of France near Poictiers with an army 
of 60,000 men well furniſhed and freſh, the prince 
having but an army of 8,000, hurried out with a 


long journey, inſomuch as the prince offered to re- 


ſtore all he had gotten in that road, ſo he might 
return quietly to Bourdeaux. But the French king 
woild have the prince for his priſoner. The bat- 
tle being ſtruck, it fell out, that the king was the 
prince's priſoner, And the fruit of this victory 


Was, 
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was, the great peace concluded at Bretigny, where- 
by the Dutchy of Aquitain, Calais, and certain 
other territories, were left to the kings of England, 
withour acknowledging the ſovereignty to France. 
But the next king, Charles the zth, finding his 
ſtrength in France, for multitude of people, tp be 
great, and by reaſon of conformity of language, all 


gencrally more affected to him, than to the king of 


England, fell firſt to the practiſing of the great 


men of Aquitain, and after, by ſudden inrodes, made 
many ſurpriſes of towns, before the force of Eng- 


land could be ready to help the matter. And tho' 
the terror of the Engliſh arms was ſo great, in thoſe 
times, in the hearts of the French, as that five ſe- 
veral ſma)l armies, moſt of them not much exceed- 
ing 10,000 a piece, landed at Calais, and paſſed 
through the midſt of France, in the fight of Paris, 
facking and ranſoming all the country as they went, 
ſome to Bourdeaux, ſome to Bretagne, under the 
conduct of king Edward himſelf, of John of Gaunt, 
of the earl of Buckingham his brother, who was 
after duke of Glouceſter, of Sir John Chandos and 
Sir Robert Knolles, unfought withal, or without offer 
of any main battle, but only ſkirted by ſome troops 


of horſemen; yet upon the end of the journey the 


Engliſh profited nothing thereby, but ſpent their 
own means, and that, which they had gained by the 


way, arriving at Bourdeaux and in Bertagne poor 


and tattered, having paſſed as a ſtorm, that rageth 


for a time, but is ſoon dried up again, when the 


ſun ſhineth. And in the end of the whole war, 
the Englifh retained nothing of all the conqueſts in 
Edward the 3d's time, but only Calais, having in 
lieu thereof loft a greater quantity of land in Gui- 


enne, which he poſſeſſed at the beginning of the war, 


than that amounted unto, which he had gained about 


Calais, in Guiſnes, and Anjou, and the land of Oye. 
| 1713 Touching 
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Touching the invaſions in Henry the gth's time, 


he then held in France only Calais with the ad- 
Jacent territories, and the pared and ſhortned 


Dutchy of Guienne. Friend or partner in France 
he had then none, nor any great aſſiſtance of for- 


reigners or Mercenaries ; but with the forces of his 


own realm he made his deſcent, not at Calais, but at 


Harfleur in Normandy, the which he took, and ſun- 
dry other towns, without oppoſition ; for that during 
the madneſs of Charles the 6th, the factions of the 
Burgundians and Armagnacs were ſo hotly together 
by the ears, and ſo blindly earneſt about their par- 
ticular contentions, as though they had great forces 
on both ſides in Paris, yet they uſed them nat 
againſt the common enemy, At length, better be- 
thinking themſelves, they both joined to chaſe away 
the Engliſh; whereof king Henry hearing, he 
manned the towns, which he had gotten inNormandy, 


and ſought to make his retreat to Calais. But the 


French way-lay him upon the river of Somme near 
Abbeville, and being not able to paſs at Blanck- 
taine, where his great grandfather Edward the 3d 


had paſſed, when the battle of Creſſy was fought, 


he coaſted the ſame river up to Amiens and Corbeil, 
and ſo paſſed it near its ſpring. By that time the 
French, with a mighty hoſt of men, had gotten 
between him and Calais, having all the bridges 
upon the Somme at their commandment. At Agin- 
court they met the French, triple in number, freſh, 
well furniſhed ; the Engliſh ſo harried, as moſt of 
the archers had neither hats to their heads, nor 
ſhoes to their feet, God gave the victory to the 
Engliſh. But thereof there would have followed 
no great fruit, if the treacherous murdering of the 
duke of Burgundy, John, by Charles the dauphin 
of France, at Montcreau-fout-yonne, had not aliena- 
ted the minds of the Pariſians from the dauphin, 
and made. Philip the ſucceeding duke of Burgundy 

| TE wholly 
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wholly to cleave to the Engliſh, thereby to get means 
of revenging his father's death, by diſinheriting the 
dauphin. By this means was the French king's 
daughter married to king Henry, and thereupon 


declared preſently regent, and immediate ſucceſſor ' 


to the crown. The crown, notwithſtanding, him- 
ſelf never had, dying ſoon after at Bois de Vincen- 

es. But his ſon Henry the 6th wore it, and ſeven 
years the Engliſh commanded in Paris, till ſuch 


time as the atonement being made between the 


duke of Burgundy and the dauphin, called after- 
wards Charles the 7th, we were firſt driven out of 


Paris, and ſoon after out of Normandy. And as 


by means of their diviſions in France, under the 
conduct of a valorous king, we had made ourſelves 
way to great matters; ſo under a weak ſucceſſor, 
there aroſe the like factions amonęſt us, which made 
us loſe both that, which We had newly gotten, and be- 
ſides, all that, which we had by antient inheritance 
there; the conquered lands of Calais only remain- 
ing unto us. And theſe were the poor fruits of 
our greateſt victories in France. Since theſe times 
there have been three other attempts made by the 
kings of England for recovering their inheritance 


in France, but with leſs ſucceſs than the former. 


The firſt was by king Edward the 4th, with whom 
Charles duke of Burgundy ſhould have joined; but 
his Fangling about the town of Nuz at the time 
when king Edward needed moſt his addreſs, and 
Lewis the 11th's plentiful offers of money, diſ- 
ſolved that expedition. The ſecond was, in the 
beginning of Henry the 8th's time, when Ferdi- 
nand king of Aragon ſhould have joined with the 
forces ſent into France under the Marquis of Dorſet 
for the recovering of Gaſcony ; but the crafty king 


made a ftalking-horſe of the Engliſh forces, for 


himſelf, in the mean time, to ſurpriſe the kingdom 
of Navarre, which he, and his ſucceſſors, have ever 


L114 ſince 
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| ſince retained. The third was, in Henry the 
8th his reign, when Charles the emperor and he 
ſhould have met at Paris, and with both their 
forces have wreſted their pretenſions from Francis 
the iſt. But Henry the 8th, fearing the greatneſs, 


that might accrue to the emperor thereby, trifled 
out the time at Boulogne, which he got indeed, but 


ſpent ſo much in the getting of it, as made him fall 


into the diſhonourable ſhift of making baſe money. 


And then Charles being within little more than a 


Cay 's'Jcurney of Paris, ſeeing himſelf abandoned of 
the Ecgliſh, made his peace apart with the French. 
The ſame king's expedition, when they got Tournay 


and Terouenne, is ſcarce worth the rehearſing, ſince 


Guicciardin, in his hiſtory, cenſureth the Engliſh 
thus for it, that they anſwered not in effect the fame 
of their fierceneſs. 

I will end theſe hiſtorical obſervations with ad- 
ding two notes, The firſt, That if God had granted 
to Henry the ;th long life, and that he had ſet- 
tled himſelf 5 the full poſſeſſion of the realm of 
France (as in all poſſibility he had done) he ſaw, 
that for conſerving the ſame, it was neceſſary for 
him yet to undertake farther enterpriſes againſt 
Pagans and other infidels, or ſome other people, 
ſo to unite the minds of both theſe nations under his 
obedience, and to quench their mutual animoſities, 
by bringing them together into accommodations, 
where their danger and profit ſhould have been to 


both common. And in that diſpoſition and re- 


ſolution he was, when he fell ſick at Bois de 


Vincennes, as Monſtrelet witneſſeth. The es 


cond, That if the two realms had been united, 
either by deſcent or by conqueſt, it would have 


been to England, Cadmæa victoria, and ere this 


time, it would have been a province unto France. 
And therefore Monſ. de Sully uſeth to ſay (and not 
impertinently) That there is nothing, which hath 

8 hindred 
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hindred the greatneſs of France fo much, as the pre- 
rended law Salique. For had it not bees for chat, 
England, France and Spain had, long ſince, been, 
by deſcent, joined under one crown; and that the 
ſeat of that great monarchy muſt have been in F rance, 
as by experience we fee it was, when thoſe regions 
were united under the obedience of Albinus, Con- 
ſtans, Conſtantine, Julian, Maximus, and others. 
Theſe things thus premiſed, and ſeeing for the 
time paſt fo little good hath been done by other in- 
vaſions upon France, it is to be doubted, that u 
the ſame cauſes, the ſame effects will alſo enſue Hire: 
after. And therefore, albeit, by your Majeſty's 
coming to the crown of England, the forces thereof 
are more than doubled, (for that the one half of 
the force was in former times neceffarily converted 
againſt Scotland) yet, on the other ſide, France is 
more ſtrengthened againſt our invaſions, than it 
hath been any time heretofore, in three reſpects: 
Firſt, in having united under their command, the 
provinces of Bretagne, Aquitain, Provence, Dau- 
phine, and Burgundy, which then were ſevered. 
Secondly, in that their people are more accuſtomed 
generally to wars than ours, who have of a long time 
but ſerved as mercenanes, and have not been bred in 
that orderly form of military diſcipline, which made 
them redoubted in the time of our valorous kings. 
Thirdly, for that the civil war of late years paſt 
in France, as it hath ruined the villages, and the 
plat pais, ſo hath it made all the great towns 
ſtrong, and better fortified than ever heretofore; 
But if, on the other fide, they ſhould aſſail England 
with their great and united power, they want net- 
ther pretenſion of title, nor example of fuccels. 
Their title they fetch from Lewis the eighth, who 
in the time of king John, during the barons wars, 
was called by them into England, and for a while 


acknowledged as their king. Their example from 
3 | William 
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Wiliam the Conqueror, who, with a ſmall part of 
their force, ſubdued our whole land. For this be- 
ing to be noted, that there being no fortreſſes in the 
inward parts of England, the gaining of two or 
three battles carrieth away the whole country, and 
ſometimes leſs, as the Conqueror gained it in one 
only: ſo did Edward IV. Henry VII. and others. 
But in France it is clean contrary, by reaſon of their 
many ſtrong holds; ſo as out of our great victories 
there, we melt times drew but little prone, as hath 
been ſhewed. 

It is further to be ſuppoſed, that as long as the 
title of France 1s retained in the ſtile of England, 
there can be no aſſured friendſhip between theſe two 
crowns ; but that the one will ſerve itſelf of the o- 
ther, for their mutual ends, againſt a third, And 
when the debt or danger of that third ſhall ceaſe, 
then it is likely the one will enterprize upon the o- 
ther. True it is, that if your Majeſty liſted, or ſaw 
reaſon to tranſact for the ſame, you might lawfully 
do it. For to all thoſe poſſeſſions, which the kings of 
England held or claimed in France by inheritance, 
the crown of England can pretend no right, but that 
reſteth only in the perſonal line of William the Con- 
queror, Henry II. and Edward III. Marry per- 
chance to the conquered lands the crown may pre- 
tend right, as being purchaſed with the money, and 
forces thereof. And therefore in the Tractatus 


Aureus, king Henry VIII. made tranſactions for 


the one and the other; but it were no wiſdom to ac- 


quit that, which they are accuſtomed ſo long to en- 
dure, without ſome good recompence; and that 
they never will give to any remarkable value, but in 
time of their adverſity and diſorder; and at this 
time they are in greater ſtrength, riches, and unity 
of obedience, than in many hundred years paſt; and 
therefore the moſt dangerous neighbours that we 
have. The Almains are - diſunited ; Denmark not 

| potent 
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potent; z Spain remote, and buſied about other mat- 
ters: but France gathering force as it were to 
wreſtle with ſome body. 

We ſtanding then fo dangerouſly by 55 in re- 
ſpect of their ſtrength, their unquiet and turbulent 
humours, our vriitating them by other pretenſions, 


and thereby inciting them to feign ſome on us; the 


ways arc to be conſidered, how we may reſt aſſured 
for our own ſafety, and withal adventure the reco- 
very of our rights. 

For the firſt, as long as your Majeſty 3 the 
advantage you have in the force of your navy, 
I ſuppoſe it is ſufficiently provided for: but if they 
ſhould once come to debate the dominion of the 
ſea with us, that will make an entrance ſoon after 
to the wars on the land alſo. 


For the other, It is to be conſidered, that Go re- 
covery of territories, or land, wrongfully detained , 


thers, are rightfully two ways to be uſed, The firſt, 
when the party wronged righteth himſelf by entry 
upon the wrong doer : the other is againſt the heir 
of the wrong-doer, who is not himſelf poſſeſſer 
male fidet 1 and therein the party wronged ought 
to have the aid of the judge to award him his 
right. But ſeeing between ſovereign kings there is 
no judge, but almighty God, to help them to their 
right, the occaſions muſt be attended, that come 
from him, for effecting the ſame, which to my un- 
derſtanding muſt be ſuch, as may ſerve to ſever and 
disjoin this great and unjuſt force. And therefore, 


(faving that there were particular quarrels to the per- 


ſon of the late Queen Elizabeth, for the good of the 
ſtate in general. think we ſhould have done better 
to have favel our money, and to have let the League 
and the houſe of Bourbon, 1 which, in congruity 
and conformity of the title of the kings of England 
to the crown of Frances we ſhould have ſupported 
the uncle's right 3 the e to have tried 
the matter out, till they had ſhared the provinces 
of the kingdom between them, (and if the Spaniard 
had 
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had had his part alſo, he might have found work 

enough there, ſo as we might have been thereby 
quiet ;) rather than to have employed it, where 
with fo little gratitude they acknowledge it, and 
with ſo little juſtice make reſtitution of what they 
have received. 

The occaſions of the ſevering this power may, 
as I conceive, grow from ſix heads : Namely, the 
pretenſions about the legitimations of the king's 
children; the pretenſions for regency in minority; 
the pretenſions of Spain to Languedoc and Pro- 
vence; the diverſity of religions; their great ex- 
actions, wherewith they oppreſs their people; the 
cantonizing of the kingdom by the great men, and 
great towns thereof. 

The point of legitimation is like to be diſputed, 
firſt, by the princes of the blood againft ali the 
king's children in general, ſpecially if the®'come 
any colour for it from Rome: and it hath been told 
me ſundry times, that the cauſe, which mahes the 


king adhere to the pope, is the doubt, leaſt the holy 


father ſhould trouble his kingdom by a piece of 
parchment, declaring his marriage with his queen 
to be of no validity, cither in reſpe& of queen Mar- 
garet or the marquiſe of Verneuil. Tn this point 
they alſo tell a certain pleaſant tale; namely, that 
the king walking with the marquiſe in her garden at 
Verneuil, a workman upon his knees beſought him 
to be good to a brother of his, who was condemned 
to be whip'd for having two wives. The king repulſed 
the poor fellow ſharply, and told him, his brother de- 
ſerved to be hanged : whereupon the marquiſe pluck- 
ing him by the ſleeve, ſaid, Ayez pitie de vos ſembla- 
les, car vous en avez trois, © Have pity on your 
<« like, for you have three wives.“ Againſt theſe 
pretenſions, his only ſure mean is thought to be, 

to ally himſelf by marriages with Great Britain and 
Spain both; for if he do it with Great Britain only, 
it will make the pope and Spain raiſe tumults again 
in 
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in his country: and if he do it with Spain only, it 
will make the Proteſtants, upon difference, to enter - 
into new confederacies for their ſafety. But if he 
intereſt both Great Britain and Spain in defence and 
maintenance of his laſt marriage, by beſtowing in 
each of thoſe kingdoms, either a ſon or a daughter, 


it is not like, that the inward factions of the Realm 


will be avie to work any great matters in this be- 
halt 
Secondly, T ouching the troubles, which preten- 
ſions to the regency in a minority may work, if that 
ſhoul happen, it is thought che queen would rely 
upon the houſe of Guiſe, to draw the affections of 
the Catholic party, and upon Monſ. de Sully, to 
keep the Proteſtants from ſtirring againſt her; and 
fo aſſuring herſelf on both ſides of the perſon of 
her ſon, and of the treaſure and munition, it is 
not probable, that thofe weak princes of the houſe of 
Bourbon, who have neither wealth nor credit with 
either faction in religion, ſhall be able to wreſt it 
from her. And yet I doubt not, but many of the 
diſcontented nobles will offer to fide themſelves with | 
the princes of the blood, in hope to make ſome 
work thereby, for th:mſelves to enter into captain- 
ſhips, and other places of command. And it is 
very like Spain will not be wanting to ſupply the 
weak Part with money. 
Thirdly, Spain hath ancient pretenſions to the 
provinces of Languedoc and Provence from the 
 Goths, who ſeated themſelves there firſt, before 
they entered into Spain, and were expulſed thence - 
by force by the Franks. It would marvellouſly ac- 
commodate them for the paſſage of their pacquets 
by land into Italy, and their galleys by ſea, if they 
could get the ſame again; and they would be glad 
undoubtedly, to enter confederacy with the king 
of Great Britain, to help him to his ancient inheri- 
tance of the dutchy of Guiznne, ſo they might have 
the help of the Britains for tie other, But the northern 


people 
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| people had need to beware, that the ſouthern men _— 
4 uſe them not with that deceit and ſubrilty, which , peer 
x Ferdinando of Aragon ſhewed to king Henry the ble 
5 ſeventh, whereof I have ſpoken before. Dos 
4 A fourth probability of reuniting thoſe countries eh 
1 to the crown of England may ariſe upon the renew- 1 
, ing of perſecutions, and wars againſt thoſe of the befa 
„ reformed religion in France, who, in caſe that happen, firm 
1 have determined to cantonize themſelves in Aqui- e 
= fain, abandoning their lands and goods in other 88 
* parts, and to take by a repriſal upon the Papiſts the grar 
tf equivalent there, where they are the ſtronger, ſend- _ 
1 ing the ſaid Papiſts to enjoy the livings they have tyra 
4 left among other Papiſts their fellows ; for then, 1 
iz for their own preſervation, it ſeemeth neceſſa- th 
| ry, that they ſhould adhere to the king of Great 1 
it Britain, to protect them againſt thoſe troubles, — 
5 which by the pope's means would be ſtirred up a- a 
:4 ainſt them. | * | Anc 
" Fifthly, Touching their exactions, wherewith they 1 
yi oppreſs the people. In all their countries, which PE” 
I were of the ancient Engliſh inheritance, they feel king 
n hitherunto the eaſe and benefit of having been un- Burg 
1 der the Engliſh government; for they pay not the 1 
15 gabelle of ſalt, nor ſundry other impoſitions, which _ SE 
= the other provinces, which were always under the have 
+ ſubjection of the crown of France, began to con- with 
5 tribute, in thoſe times, when the Engliſh made ſharp a 
I wars againſt them, and continue ever ſince, though WES 
. the firſt cauſe be ceaſed. Francis the firſt, about diſp 
5 the end of his time, would have raiſed the like im- T 
I _ poſitions in Bourdeaux, and the country thereabouts, grea 
5 But the people maſſacred his officers, which came 1 
43 about the buſineſs: And albeit he afterwards ſent pros 
1 thither Anne de Montmorency his conſtable, who wie 
3 uſed ſharp and rigorous juſtice upon the malefactors | an 
x yet for the impoſitions themſelves, he durſt not con- | The 
1 tinue the exacting or levying of them, for fear of res 
1 Heir revolting to the Engliſh, the emperor Charles 
= the 
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the fifth being buſy about driving that bargain; ſo 


as neither that king, nor any of his ſucceſſors, hare 


been able hitherto to bring the people unto it, tho 

this king of late hath been nibbling at it in Au- 
vergne, and ſome other inland provinces. And if 
things ſhould fal! out again, that ſome great victory, 


like tothat of Creſſy, Poictiers, or Agincourt, ſhbuld | 


befal us, it would be then an eaſy matter to unite 
firmly unto us the hearts of the inhabitants of the 
moſt oppreſſed provinces, ſo as they ſhould have no 
defire to return to the French ſervitude again, in 
granting them the like condition of life, which our 
yeomen enjoy in England, and in retrenching the 
tyranincal and oppreſſing power, which their gentle- 
men, and other ſuperiors, now exerciſe over them; 
whereby, without any charge, we ſhould make the 


exceed ten- fold the other) a ſure garriſon for us, 
tied with faithfulneſs by their own profit and eaſe. 
And indeed without that point, terror of arms is 
malus diuturnitatis cuſtos, but ever upon the firſt 
occaſion they revolt. And therefore ſome ſay, that 


king Henry VI. did ill, when he ſaw the "duke of _ 


Burgundy (by who!: means he enjoyed the crown 
for a while) fall from him, that he did not make Paris 
a free city in form of a commonwealth ; for ſo he might 
have had it a frontier againſt Charles the ſeventh, 
without any coſt, and had thereby retained N ormandy 
to himſelf: whereas, ſeeking to contain both by the 
terror of his arms, in ſew weeks he found himſelf 
diſpoſſeſſed of both. 

The ſixth and greateſt probability of ſevering this 
great united force ariſeth from ſundry pretenfions, 

that many have, either to the crown itſelf, or to ſome 
provinces of chat realm; and from the example, 
which the iſſue of the Hollanders affairs breedeth 
among people habituated in like fort as they are, 
The houſe of Lorrain hath direct pretence to the 
crown, du Tiller confeſſi ing, lib. i. cap. de la maiſon 
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inferior ſort of people (which in number and ſtrength 
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royale, that the right thereunto, by deſcent Hom ban. 
Charlemagne, reſideth in that houſe. Likewiſe to London 


Provence they pretend title, as hatt been touched be- I dont ch 

fore. To Bretagne the duke of Vendoſme, in the B 

right of his wife, hath. the title, which the parlia= |} 1 P. 

ment of Paris judged better than that, hy which . 54, 

the crown now holdeth it. And to help iFonwards, 15 

the king hath given him the government thereof 45. 

alſo. If the example were begun by ſome, the teſt ES & 

would follow apace, as appeared by Biron* s . . 

ſpiracy. ERS Eh 74s 

Touching the Hollanders example, che town of 1 

Rochelle is at that paſs already, that they obey the | 165, 

g king as far as they think good themſelves. If the 1866, 

fl deſire of liberty in fortified towns creep from the 207 
1 United Provinces into Flanders, it is like to burn 

. all along in France alſo, where it ſhall find every . 287, 

W - where matter prepared for it, both in regard of the || 396 

i; | ſtrength of the towns, and the multitude of ex. oo 

. 1 | actions and oppreſiions upon the townſmen. In 344, 

M concluſion, I hold it the moſt ſecure way for the || 333, 

= crown of England, if France were as Germany is, 7, 

F having her forces ſevered into many parcels, and G. | 

1 united into a titulary form of government; or, as aA 

. Charles the laſt duke of Burgundy wiſhed, that in- OP 

4 | ſtead of one king it had twenty. For, as it is almoſt | 7 

i impoſlible for England by arms to ſubdue ' France; 2 

4 or, if it could be effected, yet would it prove a | 22 


matter utterly unprofitable to the ſtate of this iſland, 
(as the readieſt way to make the ſame a province 
unto France) ſo is there nothing more eafy, than to 
fever and divide it into many portions. To the - 
performance whereof we ſhould have the help and. 77 
concurrence, not only of the moſt potent families | 
within that realm, but of Spain alſo, eſpecially al- ; 
Jowing them the coaſts of the Mediterranean Sea for 2 
their ſhare. 1255 
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| | Uto 'p „ xviii, 1. 10. er 758 1 be died Nov. gth, * 
11612, as = ns a Letter of Iſaac Cauſabon 7 Thuanus, from |  ' 

London of the 5W, 7 — following, Hiiling him, omnibus | 1 
Donis a ., 5 4 


Iſaaci Cagaubenl | Epi p. 510. Edit Almeloveen, Vie | 
J etiam p. 506, 507 & 509. . | | 


p. 54, line the laſt, 8 „„ 
L 12. for Aarlantede read Adelantads. „„ 3 
| ie I. 31. for Ma read Mai. 1 
Fgq, note I. 2. for Houfſaia read Honſſais. 
| 858. 18. after per/on of dele A. 1 
XI 36. for 1 gent par | | -.,- = _ 
74, I. 33- 2 add a Comma after Lordſhip. „„ * = 
| 
| 


. 1 , 1. 2. for /enti gue c 40 read /entie ce ec 
1 157, 10. = under read bis own * Wy 
| I. 15. for Emdaſſader read Emba 228 
| 168. note 1. 3. after Puifeux, inſtead of a full Point, infer 1 
207, at the End of "the Note add, This Account may be com- 
fared with the Story related by Oſborne in his traditional 
| Memoirs on the Reign of Nueen Elizabeth, 5 23 · N 
287, I. 14. for gui /e foit read e que ce ſoit, 
306, line the laſt, inſtead of ar of read was a Man of: 
307, I. 1. inſtead of ervices read ſerwices. | | 
340, 1. 11. inſtead of my late read late my. OS 
344. awc, 2. for Marfollier read Marſollier.- 35 
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